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Determine the Exact Dockage 


_ THE EMERSON 
_ WHEAT TESTER 


eliminates all guess work in dockage and 
saves all the wheat. 


OVER 1,500 ELEVATORS NOW 
USING THIS TESTER 


It is the most convenient and satisfacto- 
ry WHEAT TESTER made. 

Each machine is sold with an absolute 
guarantee. 

The saving in wheat, time, mistakes and 
money soon pays for the EMERSON 
TESTER. Write today for further par- 
_ ticulars. 


WM. H. EMERSON & SONS 


Did It Ever Occur to You 


That the best way to get what you want, and get it promptly, is to 
send your orders to people who have had experience in the busi- 
ness and who carry a stock of goods always ready for quick 
shipment? We have been in the Elevator and Mill Furnishing 
business over twenty-five years and feel that we know something 
about it. Wecarry in stock a complete line of supplies, including 
Tesving Sieves, Transmission Rope, Belting, Steel Split Pulleys in 
sizes up to 54-inch, Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Chain Belting, 
Sprockets, Lace Leather, Scoops, Shafting, Collars, Bearings, etc., 
etc. “Send us your orders. We will satisfy you. 


THE 
STRONG-SGOTT MANUFACTURING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Aorthwestern Agents for The Great Western Mfg. Co., Richardson Automatie 
Scales, Invincible Cleaners, Knickerbocker Dust Collectors 


of Every Load of Wheat 


ig a 


DETROIT, MICH. 
9 and WINDSOR, ONT 


_ Consign your Grain and Field Seeds to 


Somers, Jones & Co. 
: 82 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


ICHARDSON BROS. 
Me : Brokers ne 
| Flour, Grain and Mill Feeds 


COURTEEN SEED CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CLOVER and TIMOTHY 


- SLEDS 


SPECIAL PRICES ON GRAIN BAGS 
Write Us When Interested 
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— Ee 
The Barnard -Cornwall 


Corn Cleaner 


Is practically two machines in one—a corn cleaner and a receiving separator, 
according to the kind of sieves used. 


Will clean wheat, oats and other grain as evel as corn. 


It has a double row of steel rods for separating the corn from the cobs and 
husks. Is equipped with our patent finger sieve which cannot clog. Has 
counterbalanced shaker, two air separations and the latest style feeder. 3 


i. _ 
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The First LSE 


the Leader 
of the in Capacity, 
Sieve Efficiency 


Corn Cleaners 


and Durability 


The Victor Corn Sheller 


Is known wherever corn is grown as the standard sheller. It shells corn econom- 
ically, efficiently and easily. 


Has spiral conveyor feed and is adjustable while running. 


Install these machines and be ready for the new crop. 


“MILL BUILDERS AND | 
@ MILLFURNISHERS @ ae : 


ESTABLISHED I860. MOLINE, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. | 4 
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“Western’’ Regular Warehouse Sheller ‘Western’’ Rolling Corn Screen Cleaner 


““Western’’ Pitless Warehouse Sheller 
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Greetings 


sw To All Our Friends sw 


ANS Zi 
W W 
W Yuletide is at hand, a time when the heart and mind are y 
W filled with gratitude. We wish to extend to our friends and W 
W patrons our sincere thanks for the degree to which they have \W 
W contributed towards our success, and earnestly hope that the \W 
W good cheer of the season may come to all in full measure. W 
Ww Each year we take long strides in promoting and improv- We 
7 ing Western Service and clean business methods. Clean W 
W business means permanent success, for it is based on the W 
WW solid foundation of satisfied customers, WW 
W Western operators appreciate the service and satisfaction W 
A\ enjoyed with Western line of shellers and cleaners — we AN 
AN appreciate their acknowledgment and patronage. AN 
“IN The name ‘‘Western”’ on every sheller and cleaner stands “IN 
AIN for superiority, satisfaction, and service, and it is our sincere AIN 
IN intention to continue to embody those elements of quality “AN 
i and service which have made the name ‘‘Western’”’ famous IR 
ANN the world over. } AI 
i Assuring you that it will be our constant endeavor in the i 
MN future to use the same care in looking after our customers’ mN 
“IN interests that we have shown in the past and hoping to hear rN 
wy Hee eee AN 
MIN from those not yet familiar with the Western line, we are a 

NY Very truly yours, NY 

AS 7 ZS 


UNION IRON WORKS 


Decatur, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Complete line of Shellers and Cleaners kept at 1221-23 Union Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Western’’ Warehouse Combined Sheller ‘*‘Western’’ Gyrating Cleaner “Western’’ Mill Sheller 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY 


The New Rotating Warehouse 


and Elevator Separator 
Guaranteed Without Limit 


Lose No Time Deciding 


on the 


Beall Separator 


Every day with the Beall means that you are putting your 
business on a higher level of efficiency. With the Beall 
Separator you have a cleaner that insures service, reliability 
and economy, a type of grain cleaning equipment so essen- 
tial to an elevator operator’s success. 


Grain cleaned with a Beall raises its grade making it com- 
ply in every respect with the Federal grain grades. 


The new Beall is extremely simple in design, built very strong, 
is thoroughly braced, and will not rack. It embodies all the 
best features found in separators of other makes, and to these 
we have added the following pronounced features: 


Ist. It hasarotating motion, slow speed and perfect balance. 


2nd. 


3rd. The main screens are large and are guaranteed to han- 
dle the capacity represented, which is large for the 
amount of floor space. 


It has two fans working independent of each other. 


4th. It has large sand screens for removing cracked corn, etc. 


5th. A small amount of horse power is required for operating. 


EVERY BEALL OPERATOR A BOOSTER 


Edison, Ohio, Nov. 23, 1914. 


The Beall Improvements Co., Inc. 
Decatur, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
Wehave used your Beall Cleaner for EIGHT years and are still using 
same, which is the best recommendation that anybody could want. 


Yours respectfully, BLAIR & HOWARD. 


Built in Ten Sizes 
We want every grain elevator oper- 


IMPORTAN ator to write us his cleaning and grading] 


troubles. Also write for further comments on the wonderful 
work of the Beall Separator. 


The Beall Improvements Co., Inc. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


December 15, 1914. 


N. & M. Three Pair High Roller 


You need this 
sturdy, capable 


general purpose mill 


For grinding feed, table corn meal, 
pearl meal, linseed, etc., you can use 
this mill with great profit. This mill is 
built by men who know milling condi- 
tions, for those who want the best in 
milling equipment. 


N. & M. Co. 
Three Pair High Mill 


It has the characteristic N. & M. Co. rugged 
strength combined with flexibility of operation 
necessary to handle widely different stocks. 
Will grind extremely fine, medium or coarse, 
just as you wish. 


Solid one piece cast frame—doors for examining 
stock beneath each pair of rolls—Ansonia rolls 
with our easy running, long wearing, collar 
oiling bearings—one lever simultaneously 
spreads or closes all three pairs of rolls—any 
pair of rolls may be removed without disturb- 
ing the others—furnished with either belt or 
gear drive on slow side. 


See book on Mills, No. 1290 for details. 


If you haven’t got it we will send it on request. 


Nordyke 
& Marmon Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Established 1851 


Everything 
for the 


Modern 
Mill 


LAA ALAA 


Americas feading JC Butlders 
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To the Trade 


To Our Friends 
To Sidney Operators 


Sidney Combined Sheller and Boot, With or 
Without Belt Tighteners on Boot 


We Extend 


Yuletide Greetings 


: We take this special opportunity to express our 
Sidney Pitless Corn Sheller sincere thanks to Sidney Operators for their liberal 

patronage in the past, and for their loyalty to the 
Sidney Line. We trust that the same good cheer 
and prosperity is enjoyed by them, especially at this 
season, aS we are enjoying. We earnestly believe 
your success is our success. We have prospered, so 
you must have prospered. 


Se 


To those who have not enjoyed the success and 
prosperity that is found wherever Sidney Shellers 
2 and Cleaners operate, to take this opportunity in 
ae asking an investigation and inspection of the Sidney 

Line. Let us therefore send you the record of results 
procured by operators of the Sidney Shellers and 
Cleaners. They will show you that the Sidney Line 
still leads the leaders and is the development of a 
business that for over half a century has been noted 
for its pioneer work in building corn shelling and 
grain handling machinery. 


We have studied the need -of the elevator 
operator and have perfected a line of shelling and 
cleaning machinery that is second to none. Its per- 
fection is due to the genius of the Sidney engineers, 

—— whose many achievements in grain handling machin- 
piney Mit. Shelles ery have been a source of profit to elevator operators. 


: Therefore, lest you forget, write at once for 
‘’The Sidney Book,”’ containing the interesting story 
of Sidney Shellers and Cleaners, and the great 
organization behind it. It will prove a source of 
profit to you. 


|. The Philip Smith Mfg. Co. 


pe SIDNEY, OHIO 


Western Warehouse: ENTERPRISE, KANS. 
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SCREENINGS WANTED 


“WE ARE IN THE MARKET for screenings now, and for 
the coming season. Will either contract for your entire 
output or buy different lots by sample. It will be to your 
interest to confer with us before making any disposition 
of your screenings. We will be glad to hear from you.”’ 


Did you ever stop to think why such advertisements as the above appear so often in the various grain trade journals? Hasn’t 
it occurred to you that screenings dealers like everyone else are in business to make money? Why should they be so anxious to buy 
your screenings? It stands to reason that they must see the way clear to big profits if they’re willing to purchase stuff by the carload 
—by the shipload, in fact, in unlimited quantities and pay high prices for it. 


Have you any idea what’s done with your screenings after you’ve sold them? No! Well, let’s tell you. In the first place, the 
screenings people provide themselves with specially designed machinery for cleaning, classifying and grading the stock, thereby con- 
verting a raw material costing from eight to ten dollars a ton into merchantable grades of corn, wheat, oats, flax, barley, buckwheat 
and mustard seed of the relative values of 57c, $1.10, 45c, $1.45, 50c, 75c, and $1.50 per bushel. Isn’t that going some? You must 
remember, too, that after all of the good grains have been separated, each kind by itself, there still remains a raft of stuff which 
can be ground up and sold as a high protein base for cattle feeds at $15.00 a ton. 


If we’ve told you enough to arouse your curiosity, let’s talk the matter over. Our business is that of designing successful by- 
product disposal plants. Our advice may be worth a lot to you. 


eee THE S.HOWES COMPANY eee 


“To Distinguish the SILVER CREEK,NY. “To Distinguish the 
Best from the Rest’’ - Best from the Rest” 


REPRESENTATIVES 


F. E. Dorsey, 3850 Wabash Ave., Kansas City, Mo. J. O. Smythe, 1034 W. 32nd St., Indianapolis, Ind. Wm. Watson, 703 West. Union Bldg., Chicago 
E. A. Pynch, 311 3d Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. W. M. Mentz, Sinks Grove, W. Va. Geo. S. Boss, Jefferson Hotel, Toledo, Ohio 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


(and Mill Feed Supplement) 
COMPILED FOR USE OF 


GRAIN and MILLING TRADES 


OF THE 


A mill that will crush or grind ear corn (with or with- 
out shucks), Kaffir in the head and all kinds of 
small grain. 


A mill that has conical shaped grinders—which do 
the work close to the center of the shaft, thus ef- [3%~ 


SS y <q 


: ¥ : SS 
United States and Canada fecting a great saving of power. = 
ode meets the present day require- telegraph tolls and misunderstandings in ; 4 aoa Q\ 
m of the grain and milling trades—is telegraphing. A mill that can sae empty without EELY rao the we & 
u date in every respect and thoroughly ine te : meee grinders will not strike together. 
cov the changes in methods and busi- The Universal Grain Code is being used 
ness t have come into use of late years. by many hundreds of the most active firms 


A model feed mill, light running and handy to oper- 


in the country. 


The translation expressions and tabu- A list of Code Users is sent gratis with ate; different from all others. A complete inde- \e=ae | 
lated matter is a great improvement upon every copy of the Universal Grain Code, pendent outfit - 
any public grain and milling code now in the names and addresses being published : 
use, and is an assured factor in saving free of charge. 


These are a few of the many reasons why the Bowsher “& 
is the mill for you. \ 


Sold with or without elevator. 10 sizes, 2 to 25 H. P. 


N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Indiana 


Send for a Copy Now. Price $3.00. 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


“This Reduction in Horse Power Is 


A Great Thing 


__ Today we are operating the entire department with two 10’s and one 5, making a total 
of 25 horse power and before the installation of these little collectors we used 45 horse power 
to do the same work.”’ 


THE STERLING GRINDING WHEEL CoO. 
Tiffin, Ohio, Oct. 26, 1914. Geo. S. Tillotson, Mgr. 


The Knickerbocker Line 


That Saves Power 


The Knickerbocker Company 


WRITE FOR CATALOG Jackson, Michigan 
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Rope Drives 


We design and install complete rope drives. We are experienced in this 
line, and drives designed by us are successful. We supply the best grade 
of Manilla rope. Our Machine-molded sheaves are perfect in balance, 
accurately finished and free from flaws injurious to the rope. 


We cast and finish sheaves of all sizes—English or American system— 
Pulleys, Band Wheels, Flywheels, Drums, Gears, Sprocket Wheels, etc. 
We manufacture Shafting, Pillow Blocks, Hangers, Floor Stands, Elevator 
Casings, Heads and Boots and all kinds of Elevating, Conveying and 
Power-Transmitting Machinery. Headquarters for Supplies. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago 


Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 
NEW YORK, Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church Street Send for Catalog No. 38. 


Oy ieee URE TT I OEE Ee 


U. S. Grain Cleaner || NOT A BILL OF EXPENSE 
is the best in the Union BUT A SOURCE OF REVENUE | 


and should bein the top of 
all elevators where Corn, 
Oats and Wheat are 


Sipps: es No Bother 
Higher Grades—Higher Prices. Rate 
Long life machine. 1 r to 
Ring or Chain Oiling Bearings. TpPere 
Balanced Eccentrix. to Operate 
Five Separations and 
All the Corn Saved. Collect = 
Claims N 
ever 
The Constant Safety cin a ta 
e ° ets u 
Ball Bearing Man-lift Reciires 
the most satisfactory con- N of 
necting link between ro) 
Cleaner and Sheller. 4 Order 
Best made. Repairs 
Easiest and safest. ps 
Adjustable Brakes —_ 
which we guarantee. ‘. : 
State distance between Occupies Will Not 
floors and get our S ll 
° ma 
Net Price Rust 
Space or 
U. S. Corn Sheller rhe Wear Out 
Fan ee on ee 08 
over or under, right or left < a 
fond. } Economical 
Iron or Wood Frame. to 60 Days’ 
No Lower Hoppering. : 
Guaeer aie ee Hosuked Install y Trial 
uickest an eapest Repaire 
of any Sheller on the mar- PORTABLE BAGGER 
ket. Write for Catalog. 


Send for a Catalog. 


B. S.CONSTANT MFG. CO. National Automatic Scale Co. 


Bloomington Illinois West Pullman, Chicago, Illinois 


> Triumph ° 
“Goes Elwood’s Grain Tables 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 


Patented 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF ILLINOIS 


RS Ta eee C.0, Bartlett& Co, WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN OR BARLEY 
os Cleveland, O. ‘ : - 
fictiranéson Flour Mille end Ele- at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
vator Properties. One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Grain pesteenes ror Ie La | ee Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
pecialty. / F ; ; , 

A “WAN Fs ears Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price. 

CASH ASSETS - $473,253.91 egies CAN age poe 

ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE”’ will a a ie aay eae $1.25 


G. A. McKINNEY, Sec’ ; ae ; 
Western Reg Rollie Saas Mer, do the business. Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co,, 431 S Dearborn Afi Chicago, Ill, 


402 Sedgwick Bldg. Wichita, Kansas. 
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Transfer Elevators 
Terminal Elevators 
Country Elevators 


Concrete Fireproof Grain Elevator built for the Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co. 
at Wingate, Ind. Capacity 60,000 Bushels. 


Macdonald Engineering Co. 


Monadnock Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHEN BETTER ELEVATORS ARE 
BUILT BURRELL WILL 
BUILD THEM 


61 Contracts from January Ist, 1913, to January Ist, 1914. 
is a fair indication of maintaining our reputation. 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES AT YOUR COMMANDS, 
Wire or write us at 


1102-1108 Webster Building, CHICAGO, 
Hubbell Building, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
111 West North Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
708-9 Hutton Building, SPOKANE, WASH. 
FORT, WILLIAM, ONT. 


BURRELL ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Reliance Construction Company 
Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 


COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


625 Board of Trade Building, : INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Decatur Construction Co. 


Incorporated 


Ried GRAIN ELEVATORS 
Coal Handling Plants, Warehouses, Etc. 
Correspondence Solicited 


510-512 Wait Bldg., 


Decatur, III. 


Elevator, Feed Mill and Warehouse recently com- 
pleted for E.W. Conklin & Son,at Binghamton,N.Y. | 


Fireproof Construction Elevators, Mills and 
Warehouses. We prepare plans and make 
lump-sum price for the complete work. 


MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Reinforced Concrete Elevator of the 
Northwestern Malt & Grain Co., Chicago 
Capacity 650,000 Bushels 


The Stephens Engineering Company 


Engineers and Contractors 


Monadnock Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Mobilization in Grain 
Elevator Construction 


It requires method, order, preparedness to mobilize a force of workmen 
capable of constructing the 4,000,000 bushel elevator shown in our illustration. 

We will start a campaign at any time on suspicion, or on receipt of your 
inquiry. Send us your ultimatum. 


—. 


New 1,000,000-Bushel Terminal Grain Elevator, Built for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, West St. John, N. B. 


ve! =| | FOUNDATIONS—WHARVES—POWER 
||| PLANTS—RAILWAY BUILDINGS 


\NADIAN STEWART 
Sa e Contractors 
RUG 191 


The 100 tank, 4,000,000 bushel capacity Canadian Pacific Railway Elevator D ee | T E R M I N A L A N D S T 0 R A G E 
We Build Elevators, Ps, eT Oe any part of the world. G R A I N E L E V A if 0 R S 
W. R. SINKS, Manager. R. H. FOLWELL, Engineer. 
JAMES STEWART & CO. JOHN S. METCALF CO., Limited. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT Engineers and Constructors 
Fifteenth Floor of Westminster Building CHICAGO, ILL. CHICAGO MONTREAL 


Contractor, Designer and Builder of 


Grain Elevators 
Mills and 


Warehouses 


Wood, Concrete or Steel 
Write Me Your Wants. 


To avoid frequent repainting specify 


| Dixon’s 
i 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


built from our designs and by our force.of workmen 
are strong, substantial and economical in operation. 


WOOD OCR FIREPROOF “03 00, \ 
T. E. | BBERSO N cae in mea quality only. 


SILICA 
GRAPHITE 


J. A. HORN ELEVATOR BUILDER 3 Made in JERSEY CITY, N.J.,by the 
624 Board of Trade Bldg. = JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA Corn Exchange Building - Minneapolis, Minn. es eee 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock under con- 
struction at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for designs and Estimates 


OFFICES: 
Minneapolis, Minn. Dulath, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 


. 
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The Original Brown=Duvel 
Moisture Teste: (glass flasks), 
conforms exactly to require= 
ments of the ‘‘Federal Corn 
Grades.’’ 


Grade Rules.”’ 


CORN SIEVES 


of brass, steel and aluminum; for test- 
ing corn for dirt, foreign matter, broken 
corn, etc., as required by ‘‘Federal Corn 


HESS 
Corn Testing Specialties 


THE NEW TORSION 
PERCENTAGE SCALE 


FOUR SCALES IN ONE. Weighs in grams and 
ounces. Indicates percentages of dirt, etc., in corn 
samples. Shows bushel weight of all grains. 


Send for descriptive printed matter of these, also of Hess 
Grain Driers and OUT=DOOR GRAIN CONDITIONERS. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO., 


1210 Tacoma Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Ask for free copies of Federal Corn Grading Rules — placards for walls, celluloid for pocket use. 


Traffic Problems Made Easy 


for Grain Men and all others interested in the trans- 
portation of commodities by the two greatest works 
of their kind ever published: 


Digest of Interstat r ecisions 

nterstate Commerce Dec 

By LUST & MERRIAM. 

This includes all Unreported Opinions and all decisions of the 

United States and state courts since January 1, 1908. A fact 

point on every case summarizing the evidence. Every principle 

analyzed. The fact points eliminate the necessity of reading 

the decisions. Classified according to legal and+« economic 
principles involved. Contains a general index and indices of 
commodities, localities and cases. Over 10,000 Digest Para- 
graphs. 1,100 pages. Finest buckram binding. 


Digest of Interstate Commerce Decisions 


By H. C. LUST. 


Contains over 5,000 principles governing traffic, classified under 


Supplemental 


1,237 main and sub topics, with over 1,500 cross references, so 
arranged as to make any principle immediately accessible. 
Universally used and commended. - Over 750 pages. Inde- 
structibly bound in finest buckram sewed over tapes. 


SPECIAL OFFER—For a limited time we will sell 
these two books together for $9.75 less than one-half 
the regular cost. 


Send for a Sample Table of Contents and a Typical Analysis 


of one of the 217 Main Topics. Also we will be pleased to 
furnish upon request a 12-Page Book of Endorsements Received 


from Men of National Reputation. 


H. C. LUST & CO. 


10 S. LaSalle Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


THE INVINCIBLE-SYPHER 


Electro Automatic Magnetic Separator 


Very Durable—Small Consumption of Current 


Will positively remove all iron from the grain. 


Has retaining force of 500 pounds, making it 
impossible for any iron to pass it. 


This machine does not deteriorate with age—on 
the contrary actually becomes more efficient with use. 


We are prepared to furnish a small inexpensive 
dynamo for it where current is not available. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U. S.A. 


REPRESENTED BY 


F. J. Murphy, 234 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. L. Hogle, 526 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. J. Crofut & Co., 613 McKay Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Chas. H. Sterling, Jefferson House, Toledo, Ohio 
C. Wilkinson, 25 South 6Ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. H. Morley, 805 Webster Building, Chicago, III. 
McKain Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Buckley Bros., Louisville, Ky. 
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WE ARE 


FOR 


“CANADIAN HEADQUARTERS” 


RUBBER BELTING 


The belting for the new 4,000,000-bushel addition to the C. P. R. 
Elevator at Fort William, Ont., was furnished by us, and we 
have filled some of the largest orders for elevator belting ever placed. 


We also make a complete line of 


ENDLESS THRESHER BELTS, 
TRANSMISSION, CONVEYOR BELTS, Etc. 


Wiethhe sCSs FOR “PRICES 


AND INFORMATION 


POWER 


CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED RUBBER CO., Limited 


MONTREAL, P. Q. 


PM SE IG S| TE SEA WY ol Sh 


Are Your Freight Rates Satisfactory? 


Did it ever occur to you that your competitors 
in many instances have rates that are predi- 
cated upon a more reasonable basis due entirely 
to the aggressiveness of expert traffic men? 


We have in our employ men who thoroughly 
understand these vexatious traffic problems and 
are prepared to assist you in every possible 


manner. 


Results Produced or No Charge 


GENERAL TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
715 14th Street, N. W., 


Transit Leaks 


are unknown to the grain shippers 
who use 


KENNEDY 


Car Liners 


Enormous Increased Sales prove 
the Efficiency, Merit and Service- 
ability of these liners. 


The Kennedy Car Liner 


is the only device offered the grain 
shipper that makes a car Leak- 
Proof. Cheap — Modern — Profit- 
able. Write now for particulars. 


THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. 
SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


Washington, D. C. 


Elwood’s 
Grain Tables 


Show the value of any num- 
ber of bushels or pounds of 
Wheat, Rye, Oats, Corn or 
Barley at any given price 
from 10 cents to $2.00 per 
bushel. One of the most use- 
ful books ever offered to mil- 
lers. Endorsed by prominent 
millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. 
Mailed on receipt of price 


——=—»1.25————— 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Co. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


[a SR A SY 


SEE THAT YOUR 


eA) CA ES. Le 


SOLD BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 


Not an Experiment. 
CORN MEAL, HOMINY, 


Im successful use 30 years drying 


BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 


AND ALL CERBAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETO. 
Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass, 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Want ads. in this paper bring results. 
Rates on application. 


DUST! DUST ares, 
DUST PROTECTOR is invalu- 


able to operatives in every 
industy where dust is trou- 


very kind of net, and is 
2 most reliable protector 
own. af caest Mb nee 


Y postp 
Agents wanted. GIBBS BESPIRATOR (& O., 
’ 124 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), Di. 


FUMIGATION 
METHODS 


By W. G. JOHNSON 


Contains full directions for 
Fumigating Mills and Elevators. 


313 Pages Price $1 


Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co. 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Concentrate a Company’s effort ona special subject is to 
A P E R F E C T SPECIALIZE 


os SCIEN TIF IC at BALL BEARIN G Gurney Scales are the result of a concentrated effort. 
ATTRITION MILL There is no divided interest here. 


jentiFicss 
i Wk 


Not an ordinary mill into which have been placed ball bearings, 

but a machine ESPECIALLY DESIGNED on a correct principle. 

The ball bearings are dust proof and oil tight: no dust can work 

into the bearings and no oil can work out. There is no friction, 

therefore no hot boxes. 

Send for information. We will gladly send Bulletin F on request. 
Perhaps you are not planning to buy this week or this 
month—nor for several months tocome. But if you 


secure this valuable data NOW, you will have the ma- Our efforts are all directed to one subject: 
terial on file for handy and immediate reference just 1 y: : 
when you do want it badly and in a hurry. The Building of Scales a Little Better Than 


Anyone Else Builds Them. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. THE GURNEY SCALE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO Head Office and Factory: - ~ Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


(Formerly The Foos Mfg. Co.) ESTABLISHED 1856 


We Are Offering the 
SCHMITZ SCALE TICKET PASSER 


at a largely reduced rate with 
one year’s subscription to the 


American Elevator & Grain Trade 


By the use of this handy appliance the scale ticket is 
passed from the elevator office to the farmer on his 
wagon by the scale man without leaving his office. 


No time lost—the elevator operator is not subjected to sud- 
den and frequent changes of temperature on a cold winter’s 
day—no impatiently waiting wagoners—no doctor bills. 


Morris & Stone of Mattoon, Ill., write the manufacturers Dec. 10, 1913; 
Gentlemen—We cannot criticise your Ticket Passer, we only wonder why every 
wagon scale isn’t provided with one. It is $5.00 for a convenience of $50.00. 


The manufacturer’s price of the SCHMITZ TICKET PASSER is $5.00. 


We will send it, express paid, for a limited period with one year’s subscription to the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE for $4.00. 


Order today while the supply lasts. 


NOTE—The thickness of the wall and the distance from the edge of the scale platform 
(nearest to scale beam) to the wall must be clearly specified in all orders. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 


431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PURE SEED LAWS 


If you are using a No. 29-D or one 
of our other first class Seed Cleaners, 
athe Pure Seed Laws will have no 
terrors for you. Our Cleaners are 
guaranteed to eliminate the foul 
seeds below the percentage allowed 
by the pure Seed Laws of the dif- 
ferent States. 


The machine shown herewith is strictly 
first class for handling Clovers and Timothy 
requiring thorough screening. It has four 
screens mounted in two counterbalanced 
shoes, with our Roller Bearing Traveling 
Brushes under each screen. The shoes have 
compound shake, which prevents vibra- 
tion. This machine is also equipped with 
our Special Air Controller—one of the many 
good mechanical features of our cleaners. 


It is also equipped with two powerful exhaust fans, making the machine dustless. 


A Clipper Cleaner will enable you to cut your power bills in two. Our machines are well 
made, light running and guaranteed to give satisfaction. Write for catalog and discounts. 


A. T. FERRELL & CO., SAGINAW, Leal 


Tue Reis DRIER COMPANY 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Un: 7S. 


It Will Demand a Premium 


Corn dried by the ELLIS METHOD 
will bring you a premium because it is 
bright—clean—and the natural lustre 
is retained. Without question it is the 
most perfect method ever devised for 
drying grain of all kinds and for all 
purposes. The ELLIS DRIER knows 
no distinction and will dry the worst 
class of river salvage or the most ex- 
acting work for mill use EQUALLY 
WELL. 


If you are looking for something better 
in the matter of grain driers, then 
SPECIFY THE ELLIS. - You will 
not be disappointed, and the more you 
investigate the better we will like it. 


Grain The Ellis DrierCo. oat 


Driers Postal Telegraph Building Bleachers 
CHICAGO 


The lower section of a drier installed for W. P. Squibb & Co., 
Lawrenceburg, In 


Note the small amount of floor space utilized. 


PUA 


= 
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America’s Finest Cleaners 


Pull the lever 


and you change cleaning 
without changing screens 


Without a stop to change screens you can 
change cleaning—simply pull the lever over. and 
divert the feed from one set of screens to another— 
some stunt where time is a factor. You see this 
machine has two Counterbalanced Shaking Shoes : 
each carrying an independent set of screens—one 
set, say, for Corn, the other for Oats, or a set in 
one Shoe for Wheat, the other for either Corn or 
Oats. You virtually have two Cleaners—you are 
always in shape to handle two different kinds of 
cleaning without shutting down to change Screens. 
If you handle both Corn and small Grains this 
“Monitor” “Combined”’ will greatly simplify your 
cleaning work—i f f i S_ Lo. set 


over’ your Cleaner, you take only a few seconds. 
Get a list of users—the names of prominent Grain 
Dealers who use this machine. 


Aside from the time-saved-changing-screens fea- 
tures there are other benefits to the user. Power is 
light, considering the character of cleaning performed 
Operator’s services are little needed—the ‘‘Monitor”’ 
keeps going without the “watchful waiting’’ to fix 
things, which “‘kills’’ so much time of helpers in the 
Elevator. The air separations are perfect; the same 
incomparable work that distinguishes the air-cleaning 
work of twenty-five thousand Two-Fan “Monitors” 
from all other Grain Cleaners. Screen separations are 
close gauged and uniformly right—there is a rare even- 
ness to “‘Monitor’”’ screen separations, which every 
Grain Dealer will profit by. Upkeep expense is prac- 
tically nothing—built heavy, with exceeding care in 
workmanship and fit, a ‘‘Monitor’’ is certain to give 
many years of perfect service—‘‘Monitor’’ durability 
has no equal in Grain Cleaners. Study our literature 
and see why we can safely guarantee better cleaning 
at less cost. 


This is the original, 
the first 


“COMBINED” 


Corn and Grain Cleaner 


In our 
134 styles of ‘‘Monitors’”’ are most of the newest and 
most important Grain Cleaning Machinery improve- 
ments — our catalog explains. Know a good Cleaner 
whether you use one or not. 


A successful 


HUNTLEY MFG. COMPANY 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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Fort William Elevator Adds Another Storage Unit 


The New 4,000,000 Bushel Annex Just Completed for the Canadian Pacific Elevator Typifies the Latest Word in 
Concrete Bin Construction and Machinery Equipment and General Design 


and handling facilities at Fort William, Ont., 

comprise a total capacity of some 7,250,000 
bushels. A part of this immense storage is in- 
cluded in the new and latest addition, to Elevator 
pale , 

This new annex, shown in the illustration, is es- 
sentially a shipping elevator, receiving grain from 
the old house and shipping direct to boats. It is 
located on the Kaministiquia River and is virtually 
an elevator in itself, having its own equipment of 
elevator legs, conveyor belts, scales and dock 
spouts, and adequately supplements the car unload- 
ing equipment in the older house. Its capacity is 
4,000,000 bushels. 

To secure a good foundation the main portion of 
the excavation was carried down to the water level 
and 11,200 wooden piles, 45 feet long were driven. 
On top of these piles a reinforced concrete slab 3 


as HE Canadian Pacific Railway’s grain storage 


feet thick was laid extending over the entire foun- 
dation area of 245x245 feet, the elevator being 159 
feet high to the top of the leg house. 

The bins total 100 circular and 81 interspace. 
They are of reinforced concrete, circular in form, 23 
feet, 9 inches in diameter and 98 feet, 6 inches deep. 
The bin walls are 7 inches thick and the capacities of 
the bins range from 3,950 bushels to 33,980 bushels. 
The circular bins along the east or river side of 
the annex each have an intermediate concrete bin 
bottom, mid height of the bin, the upper portion 
used for shipping and the lower for storage. 

Moving forms were employed for constructing 
the bin walls. These forms were raised by means 
of a patented device, consisting of a plain steel 
reinforcing rod set vertically in the bin walls, and 
which passed through a hollow screw jack. This 
jack was attached to a steel yoke which in turn was 
bolted to the forms. By means of an ingenious 


gripping device, the jack gripped the rod and wher 
turning motion was imparted to the screw, the jack 
climbed the rod forcing the yoke and forms up. 
This method enabled the forms to be kept in con- 
stant motion and permitted concrete to be placed 
night and day. The bin bottoms are of reinforced 
concrete supported directly on the foundation slab. 
Each bin is provided with a steel belt loader having 
a rack and pinion valve. 

The cupola is constructed entirely of reinforced 
concrete. Columns, girders, floor and’ roof beams, 
stairs, walls, floors and roof, are all of concrete, 
steel only being employed in the case of spouting, 
garner bottoms, leg casings and scale hoppers. The 
cupola is surmounted by five leg houses, 50x17 feet, 
each having a scale and machinery floor. 

Grain is received into the new addition on five 
36-inch belt conveyors located in the cupola, and is 
loaded out on ten shipping conveyors under the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY ELEVATOR “D” EXTENSION, FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 
Designed and Constructed by the Canadian Stewart Com pany, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


soe 


bins. These conveyors discharge either to adja- 
cent elevator legs or on to a cross reversible con- 
veyor, thus making it possible to transfer grain 
from any bin in the annex to any shipping leg, or 
if necessary back to old Elevator “D.” The ship- 
ping legs are five in number and each have two 
rows of 14x7x7 buckets. These legs carry the grain 
from the shipping conveyors in the basement to 
1,400-bushel garners located above five 1,000-bushel 
Gurney, Truss Lever Pattern, Hopper Scales with 
recording beams. From the scales the grain is 
spouted direct to shipping bins which are provided 
with a 60-foot dock spout for loading into vessels. 
Two large dock spouts have been provided which 
enable the operator to load two vessels lying along- 
side each other. 

Every convenience has been provided in the ele- 
vator to make it modern throughout. An inter- 
communicating telephone system was installed giv- 
ing ready communication with the offices located 
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in both the new and the older units. An electric 
freight elevator was provided which operates be- 
tween the basement and the gallery floor. Tile 
offices electrically heated have been constructed for 
the operators, on the basement and gallery floors. 
A ticket elevator operating between the basement 
and gallery also forms part of the equipment. 

Hach equipment unit is driven by an individual 
squirrel cage induction motor. There are 21 motors 
with an aggregate of 1,110 horsepower. 

All the dock spouting and general machinery for 
the elevator was supplied by The Webster Manu- 
facturing Company of Tiffin, Ohio. 

The entire belting equipment was furnished by 
the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Company, Litd., 
Montreal, Que. 

The Canadian Stewart Company, Ltd., Montreal, 
Quebec, of which R. H. Folwell, is chief engineer 
and W. R. Sinks, manager, acted as designing and 
construction engineers for the entire work. 


Analyzing Accident Hazards 


Class Insurance Rates Give Place to Individual Terms—Incentive to Good Construction 


and Care—Some Factors Which Make for High and Low Rates. 
By. G2 D.ACRAIN: JR: 


OR the first time in the history of American 
F business, real interest is being displayed in the 

elimination of accidents in industrial plants. 
The “Safety First” movement, the enactment of work- 
men’s compensation measures and other recent de- 
velopments along this line have emphasized the fact 
that everybody who uses power and machinery is 
trying to make their use less dangerous, as well as 
more efficient. And real efficiency cannot be had un- 
less safety has been assured also. 

Grain dealers operating elevators have been 
among the most earnest and consistent workers 
for accident prevention. Many a grain handling 
plant has been equipped with electric motors 
chiefly for the purpose of getting rid of the acci- 
flent hazard involved in the transmission of power 
mechanically, as well as for the other advantages 
believed to lie with this method of operation. Care 
has been taken to guard exposed points, and the 
danger involved in the use of the equipment has 
been impressed on employes. Grain men, as a rule, 
would have to be given a position near the top 
when it came to figuring on plants where accidents 
are at a minimum, and where every possible effort 
has been made to eliminate unnecessary hazards. 

The -average elevator man, therefore, will wel- 
comé the announcement that the insurance com- 
panies have finally come to a system which has 
long been recognized as the only just and equitable 
one, that of rating every plant individually, and of 
putting every concern which operates machinery on 
its merits. The plan heretofore has been to adopt 
a rate for every plant in the same class, this rate 
to be determined by the experience of all of the 
companies on plants of that kind. Sometimes a 
differential was made in favor of a given territory, 
where the experience had been favorable, but gen- 
erally speaking every plant in a class paid the 
same rate as every other plant in that class. 

The obvious injustice of this method is apparent, 
because. it is plain that a system of that sort, aver- 
aging up losses and then distributing the results 
evenly over an entire industry, penalized the up- 
to-date, careful plant manager, and gave a bonus 
to the concern which didn’t care, and which ran its 
plant any old way, without regard to danger. Not 
many grain men or other business men want to see 
their employes get hurt; but it is human nature— 
at least some kinds of human nature—to follow 
the line of least resistance, and in a case of this 
kind that meant to go to as little trouble as pos- 
sible. 

The insurance companies’ attitude was that of 
letting well enough alone; and if it had not been 
for the fact that workmen’s compensation laws 
have been enacted in about twenty-five states, 


it is likely that the old flat rate system would still 
be in vogue. The development of laws of this kind, 
however, which will certainly be put into general 
operation in the next few years, meant that higher 
losses would have to be paid, since every accident 
would mean the paying out of money, whereas un- 
der the common law system few who are injured 
are able to recover by leaping the obstacles of fel- 
low service, voluntary assumption of risk and con- 
tributory negligence set up between them and 
favorable action by the courts. Knowing that these 
heavy losses would have to be distributed more 
carefully, the companies set about putting manu- 
facturing plants and others using power, such as 
grain elevators, on a merit basis; and they have 
worked out a schedule which puts it up to each con- 
cern to clean up its plant, get rid of as much of 
the hazard as possible, and thereby get the lowest 
rate available in its class. 

Such a plan is sure to stimulate accident pre- 
vention work because in addition to the humani- 
tarian influences which have been present hereto- 
fore, there will be a definite pecuniary interest in- 
volved. The elevator man with a dangerous power 
plant, or with transmission equipment in too prom- 
inent a position, will hasten to make improvements 
that will reduce danger from this source, because 
it will be money in his pocket to do so. And the 
concern which has always kept its plant up to the 
highest possible point in this respect will begin 
to earn dividends on this investment in time and 
thought and money. 

Under the analytical rating system that has been 
adopted, charges are made for defects and credits 
given for improvements. If the latter exceed the 
former, the elevator gets a lower rate than the 
standard or basis rate; if the defects are greater 
than the credits, then a net addition is made to 
the basis rate, thus increasing the premiums which 
must be paid. 

Among the charges which would apply to grain 
elevators are the following: 

Defective foundation of building; overloaded 
floors; defective condition of floor surface, such as 
protruding nails, loose boards, etc.; floor open- 
ings not protected by standard railing or toe 
boards; hoist way openings not guarded as are 
floor openings; poorly lighted stair flights; stair 
flights not provided with standard handrails; dan- 
gerous conditions in or about boiler rooms; each 
unguarded engine flywheel; each engine not 
equipped with efficient governor; imperfect elec- 
trical equipment; each unguarded set of gears; 
each unguarded horizontal belt with seven feet 
or less clearance from floor or platform level; each 
vertical or inclined shaft unguarded; each unpro- 
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tected shaft dead end within six feet of floor or 
platform level; each projecting set screw; each 
unprotected coupling, with protruding nuts, bolt- 
heads, keys and pins; each set of tight and loose 
pulleys on power transmission not provided with 
a permanent approved belt-shifter; insufficient or 
poorly arranged fire exits and escapes and insuf- 
ficient fire fighting appliances; overcrowded con- 
ditions, where light, sanitation, ventilation, gen- 
eral order and care are poor; each elevator where 
there are protruding objects in shaft; each eleva- 
tor car not provided with safety catches; each ele- 
vator shaft not provided with gates; each elevator 
without automatic car limit stops at top and bot- 
tom. a 

A summary of the credits available shows that 
many of them are merely the converse of bad con- 
ditions for which charges are made. That is, the 
opposite of the condition making the charge will 
produce @ credit. Among the most important are 
the following: Specific credit where no power boil- 
ers are used; specific credit where boilers are in 
detached boiler house and (or) inspected by city, 
county, state or insurance company inspector; 
where all smoke stacks are constructed of brick 
or concrete; where there are no steam or other 
engines in use; where all dangerously located mov- 
ing parts of engines, such as flywheels, cranks, 
cross-heads, oil rods, etc., are guarded in approved 
manner; for each engine equipped with independ- 
ent automatic speed limit engine stops; extra 
credit where engine is connected with stop sta- 
tions located throughout plant and periodically 
tested; where individual electric motors are used; 
for efficient means of stopping machinery; if a sub- 
stantial portion of shafting is fitted with self-oil- 
ing bearings or where other methods are employed, 
making it unnecessary for oiler going near shaft- 
ing when in motion; where efficient means for 
first aid to the injured are provided; for approved 
fire alarm system; where general order, light and 
sanitation are good; where elevator has approved 
signal system, locking device on operating cable 
on each floor, proper protection under head sheaves, 
equipment with speed governor, etc. The applica- 
tion of schedules, similar in general to the fore- 
going, may be expected by elevator men in the near 
future. The first applications are being made in 
states where compensation laws are in effect; but 
it seems safe to predict that the system will ulti- 
mately be extended to all other communities, either 
simultaneously with or in advance of the enact- 
ment of compensation statutes. 


NEW RATES SUSPENDED 


Western railroads recently filed a new schedule 
of rates with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to taxe effect on December 1. On November 30 
the Commission suspended the schedule until March 
31, 1915, pending a hearing. This order saves the 
grain trade of the West a very -material increase, 
in some cases as much as 8 percent in addition to 
the 5 per cent increase already filed for the Central 
Freight Association territory. 

In the 5 per cent rate decision of the Commis- 
sion, handed down last July, it was suggested that 
the railroads increase the unremunerative tariffs. 
These include grain and grain products, the present 
rate from Chicago to New York being 16 cents do- 
mestic and 13 cents export. Under the proposed 
schedule these will be respectively 17 and 14 cents. 

Besides grain and flour it is proposed to increase 
the tariffs on live stock and fresh meats, beer, cop- 
per, corn syrup, pig lead, paper, cotton, wood pulp, 
and other commodities, all of which are said to be 
earried without remuneration at the present time. 
The enthusiasm with which the railroads adopt 
the suggestion to increase their unremunerative 
rates is only exceeded by their apparent neglect of 
the suggestions for economy. 

In the new tariff schedule is a provision for a 
charge of $5 per car for stoppage in transit for the 
purpose of loading or unloading. This is in line 
with the further recommendation by the Commis- 
sion of a charge for all special service. Elevation 
allowances were also withdrawn. 
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Selling Seed in France 


Market Day in the Country Town Is the Time of Greatest Seed Selling—Seed Grain One 
of the Principal Commodities Sold—Cash Is Basis of All Trades 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


of grain handling and kindred activities nev- 
er fail to be surprised, upon the occasion of a 
first visit to France, by the contrasts of ways and 
means which are to be seen in that country of in- 
tensive methods in the grain industry. It is safe to 


M « who are familiar with American methods 


the curb. Whatever the pretensions of the selling 
facilities the use of sacks as receptacles for the 
seed on sale is invariable and the number of these 
sacks which clutter the market space of what is, 
to all intents and purposes, a small cross-roads 
town is eloquent testimony to the scope and extent 


ONE OF THE OPEN AIR SEED MARKETS IN FRANCE 


Women Take a Prominent Part in 


say, however, that no phase of French activity in this 
field is likely to strike the stranger as more un- 
usual than the French method of selling seed in the 
agricultural districts. 

Compared with the American practice of selling 
seed by mail or through the medium of seed and 
supply stores the French plan of disposing of seed 
direct to the ultimate consumers in open-air marts 
is about as different a means to the same end as 
can be conceived. And now that the European 
war has placed upon the shoulders of the rural 
women of France so many of the responsibilities 
that were formerly borne by the men in the grain 
industry, it is interesting to observe that seed mer- 
chandising has all along been, to a great extent, in 
the hands of the women. 

Seed selling during the season when the demand 
is active is carried on most energetically on the oc- 
casion of the periodic markets or market days. In 
France, as in many another European country, 
these local markets are an institution and they have 
no counterpart in the United States. To the market 
the farmer brings his produce and live stock in the 
hope of effecting a sale or exchange and, such trans- 
action closed, he forthwith proceeds to lay in a sup- 
ply of the’ commodities which he requires on the 
farm. The markets are usually held on the public 
squares of the agricultural towns and merchants, 
in order to sell to the farmers, fill the central space 
and the adjacent streets with stands and booths 
which render the scene suggestive of the familiar 
street fair in an American city. A very consider- 
able proportion of the space set aside for the ven- 
dors who have goods for sale is given over to the 
seed merchants. Indeed it is not unusual in a 
trading center in a thriving grain-growing district 
of Brittany or Normandy to see one entire side of 
the public square given over to the dispensers of 
seed. 

Some of the seed distributors occupy uncovered 
wooden booths; others are sheltered by stands 
roofed with boards or canvas and yet others merely 
stand beside rows of open seed sacks ranged along 


Both the Buying and Selling End. 


of the grain growing industry in France. Sales of 
seed are almost invariably for cash or its equiv- 
alent, for the French farmer is notoriously well 
financed. Some of the seed merchants merely op- 
erate locally in their own respective communities 
but the fact that the markets in the different towns 
of a district are, in so far as possible, held on non- 
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pecially heavy representation of farmers and the 
seed merchants make an especial effort to be on 
hand early and remain late at such gatherings, 

One factor that contributes to the value of the 
fairs as opportunities for seed selling is that the 
French Government, the various departments, and 
the local towns all lend aid in organizing the fairs, 
and where competitive displays of farm products 
are held the money prizes are of sufficient import- 
ance to attract the entire farming community. The 
representatives of the seed houses in attendance at 
these fairs seek to lay the foundation of future 
business to some extent by the distribution of ad- 
vertising literature but in the main the French agri- 
culturists are pretty conversant with what they 
want in the seed line and come prepared to pur- 
chase although, with characteristic French shrewd- 
ness and thrift, they shop from merchant to mer- 
chant to compare quality and prices. 


GRAIN DEALERS AND THE WAR TAX 


By CC. EH, CANBY 
President Chicago Board of Trade. 

The War Revenue Bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives, contained the provision that all 
sales of products or merchandise for present or for 
future delivery sold on an Exchange, Board of Trade 
or similar place, were subject to a tax of 1 cent for 
each $100. As a very large percentage of the grain 
moving from country stations for export or for do- 
mestic consumption is sold on and through the mar- 
ket places, termed Exchanges, it was at once appar- 
ent that a great burden had been placed upon the 
grain trade. The Chicago Board of Trade in con- 
junction with the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion and Associations in the various states and the 
Exchanges of other cities, immediately began a 
vigorous campaign for the elimination of this tax. 
As no hearings were granted by the Senate Finance 
Committee, this work was necessarily performed by 
direct solicitation of Senators both in person, by 
resolution and correspondence. While our efforts 
did not meet with complete success, we succeeded, in 
having this section amended so as to omit from sits 
operation—“All grain sold while in course of trans- 
portation.” 

By a ruling of the Internal Revenue Department, 
we succeeded in having this amendment construed 
to cover the usual allowance of 3 days, which, by the 
rules of the trade, is considered a reasonable time 


A SEED MARKET IN BRITTANY 
Showing the Peculiar Style Hand Scales in Use. 


conflicting dates renders it feasible for seed mer- 
chants who so desire to attend the different marts 
in succession and thus supply the grain growers of 
an entire province. In most sections of rural 
France, too, there are certain special market days 
in the spring and fall—sometimes coincident with 
notable religious festivals—which bring out an es- 


for the delivery to cars or vessels of grain sold for 
“immediate” shipment, as a result of which a very 
considerable portion of the burden was removed. 
Sales of cash grain for future delivery or shipment 
to a non-member of an Exchange are not subject to 
a tax. 
Sales made by a country shipper not a member of 
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an Exchange for future delivery to a member of an 
Exchange—are also not subject to a tax. 

Sales made con an Exchange for future delivery 
by a member of the Exchange for account of a non- 
member, are subject to the tax, which must be paid 
by the principal. 

Sales of cash grain on an Exchange are not tax- 
able if covered by a bill of lading showing that the 
grain is in course of transportation. 

All bills of lading require a 1 cent stamp. 


SUCCESS IN SEED CORN 


A man, wise in his generation, has spoken to the 
effect that anyone who can make even a mousetrap 
better than other people will soon have a pathway 
worn to his door, though he live in a wilderness. 
If this is true of the humble mousetrap it is in- 
finitely more true of seed corn, especially in this 
year of our Lord, 1914. Beginning some eight years 
ago with prize winning corn which he raised him- 
self, S. G. Trent, of Hiawatha, Kan., started a seed 
business in corn. This he sold to friends and 
neighbors who had not been as fortunate in their 
yield or type. He found that the demand for se- 
lected seed was greater than the supply, and his 
business has grown on conservative lines until now 
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The Hen That Pays Her Board 


Feed the Laying Hen and Kill the Non-producer, Isa Proper Slogan for Poultry or any 
Other Business—Side Lines Which Do Not Pay Should Go—First 
Find Out Which Lines Pay Best 


By KENNETH C. CARDWELL 


lows and good business men in their way, who 
are still inclined to believe that their efforts 
in handling their particular share of the grain trade 
are not properly rewarded. Following out the tra- 
ditional and general dislike of every man for his 
cwn job, they sadly contemplate the wasted years 
spent in buying and selling wheat, corn and oats, 
and the suecess which would have been theirs if they 
had done something else. 
This may be all right in some instances, perhaps. 
Where a man is the head of a concern running a 


i are a good many grain men, good fel- 


good-sized elevator, for instance, in connection with 


a correspondingly good-sized business, he knows 
whether or not his efforts have been repaid by suc- 
cess, and if not, he may either blame himself or take 
the more natural course, and blame the business he 


BROWN COUNTY SEED HOUSE, HIAWATHA, KAN. 


Mr. Trent has one of the best equipped seed corn 
houses in Kansas. 

The original seed house in which the preparation 
of the seed was carried on, is situated one block 
from the Grand Island and Missouri Pacific depot, 
with a spur line running to the door of the plant. 
Last year the business outgrew the original house 
and Mr. Trent acquired the plant of the Hiawatha 
Milling Company, which was entirely remodeled in 
August, 1918, to serve the ends to which it was to 
be put. At the present time he has 15,000 square 
feet of flour space for the storing, sorting, and ship- 
ping of seed. 

The corn which Mr. Trent handles is almost en- 
tirely of his own raising or of that raised from his 
own seed. This is brought to the seed house in 
wagons and dumped to the pit in which is situated 
the elevator boot. The elevator carries the corn to 
the sorting floor on which are specially constructed 
tables. Over these tables the corn is conveyed 
slowly, and in its course is sorted by expert corn 
judges. The choice ears are either crated for ship- 
ment or butted and tipped for shelling, all of the 
seed being thoroughly cleaned before it is shipped. 
The rejected corn is ground into meal or feed. 

Besides white and yellow corn, Mr. Trent handles 
a variety of other seeds which are all selected with 
the same care. 


J. E. Tem- 
of Montana, that state has 
412 grain elevators, with a total capacity of 12,- 
500,000 bushels, These elevators are operated by 
*79 different concerns. 


According tothe figures given out by 
pleton, grain inspector 


is engaged in. But there are a much larger num- 
ber of men interested in the trade who cannot dis- 
pose of the matter this easily, if they view it in the 
proper light, for certain easily understood reasons. 
To put the illustration before the point which it 
illustrates, the example of the up-to-date poultryman 
may be cited. Most grain men are more or less fa- 
miliar with poultry, which makes the example all 
the better. They know, for instance, that the wise 
owner of hens, the man who is doing the thing right, 
sees to it that he has definite and exact information, 
cbtained by means of such devices as trap nests and 
individual records based thereon, of the perform- 
ances of each hen covering a certain period. No 
more detailed records are available for the ardent 
follower of the ponies than the scientific chicken fan- 
cier keeps for his own information in this respect. 
And any grain man, fancier or not, can tell with- 
out any coaching, the reason why this is good busi- 
ness. To any ignorant person who asked him the 
why and wherefore of such troublesome records, he 
would point out, with something of indulgent con- 
tempt at such crass density, that it is pure waste 
to feed and care for pullets that are not paying for 
these things by laying a fairly remunerative num- 
ber of eggs. The wise poultryman, therefore, finds 
out which are doing their duty in this respect and 
which are not, and weeds out his flock accordingly. 
Keeping this significant fact in mind, then, the 
flaw in the attitude of a certain grain man in a 
Middle Western town can easily be detected—that 
is, when it is understood that he also handled a 
coal and ice business, both of which demanded a 
considerable proportion of his time and work, as 


well as that of his employes and teams. And this 
was pointed out to him one day not long ago, when 
he was expressing himself on the well-worn sub- 
ject of the flaws in his own business and the de- 
sirability of other forms of endeavor. 

“Here I work like a horse, twelve months in the 
year, at this blamed little old elevator,” he wailed, 
“and I hardly make a living out of it. I don’t make 
a living, as a matter of fact, fit for a white man. If 
I worked as hard as I do in some other lines I bet 
I'd be rich. Why was I ever such a chump as to 
go into this fool business, anyhow?” 

“Oh, you’re doing fairly well,’ said his friend 
the bank bookkeeper, who was smoking a pipe in 
the office. “I expect that if you only knew it, you’d 
find that this little business of yours, the grain end 
of it at least, is paying pretty well. The trouble 
with you is that you don’t know enough about your 
business.” 

“The Sam Hill [ don’t!” flared the grain man, 
belligerently. ‘“‘Who says I don’t? Been in it long 
cnough to know it, and every bump in it, it strikes 
me.” 

“T don’t mean what you think I mean, Sam,” 
apologized the bookkeeper with a grin. ‘What I 
mean is that while you are probably as good a grain 
buyer as there is in the country, and as good an all 
around business man, there are things about the 
inside of your business you don’t know. For in- 
stance, to get at it right away, you handle coal and 
ice, in competition with three or four other concerns 
here in town; and I’ll venture to say that you don’t 
know where your income comes from—grain, coal 
or ice, or cement, or any of the other side-lines that 
you fool around with. Now, do you?” 

Sam waved both hands angrily, after the manner 
of the members of the celebrated firm of Potash 
& Perlmutter. 

“Rot!” he vociferated. ‘“‘Why should I know just 
where every dollar of profit comes from? And how 
could I, if I wanted to? I know well enough how 
my bank account stands, all right, and I know that 
the balance at the end of the year isn’t what it 
should be for a man who works as hard as I do.” 

And this, in a nutshell, is exactly the attitude of 
many a grain man in the average small _ town, 
handling the side lines which are customarily 
handled by members of the trade. Opposition to 
anything which smacks of red tape is almost in- 
grown in the typical American business man; but 
red tape is one thing, and a proper view of one’s 
business, which can only be had by a little expert 
attention to the accounting end, is another. System, 
which is applied intelligence, means good account- 
ing; red tape is system gone to seed, and is “some- 
ihing else again,” to quote Potash & Perlmutter once 
more. 

The need for knowing which of a number of dif- 
ferent lines of goods or lines of work is producing 
the profits, and which are loafing on the job, as it 
were, is exactly analogous to the need of the chicken 
fancier for knowing which hens are laying and 
which are not. The object of the one is to apply 
ihe axe to the pullets which are eating up feed 
without giving a return for it; and the legitimate 
object of the business man is to apply whatever 
remedy is necessary, from the axe to the pruning 
knife, to any line which he finds is not paying its 
way. 

In the case referred to, the bank bookkeeper had 
a shrewd suspicion, founded upon certain facts 
which had come to his knowledge in the bank and 
in other ways, that his friend the grain man was 
losing more on some of his lines than he was earn- 
ing on others; and he therefore suggested an inside 
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look at the books, resulting from the right kind of 
accounting, as a remedy. 

“IT knew perfectly well that you’d take that atti- 
tude,” he answered, unmoved, when Sam had ex- 
pressed himself as quoted above. “But I think you 
see the point, just the same. I don’t know to what 
extent you figure overhead, interest on investment, 
and so forth; but I do know that you are a good, 
close buyer of hay and grain, and that you know 
how to sell it. I know, furthermore, that that 
branch of your business frequently keeps you busy 
for the greater part of the year, and that the other 
branches which you handle sometimes demand time 
which you are in no position to give them. That 
is one reason why I believe they are not profitable 
to you. 
it, don’t you?” 

Sam scratched his head, as this view struck him. 

“Why, yes, I suppose I do,” he admitted. “I’m 
not handling these things for fun, you know; I 
took ’em on because it looked as if there ought to 
be money in them, and if there isn’t I want to find 
out about it.” 

“Exactly!’’ beamed the other, triumphantly. ‘Now, 
I have certain reasons for believing that, for one 
thing, you’re not charging enough for your coal, 
when you figure in delivery costs and overhead. 
Smith, over here, is an older head in the business 
than you are, and yet you’ve committed the fine 
error of trying to undersell him. And, for another 
thing, I have reason to believe that you are not 
keeping up your collections as you ought, on your 
coal business. Smith has let you take on a lot of 
his old customers, and they’ve stung you the limit. 
Isn’t that right?” 

And Sam had to admit that it was. He was 
handling a fair volume of coal business, frequently 
having to hire teams to take care of it, his own 
being busy; and he had been going along under a 
vague impression that volume meant profit, without 
analyzing the situation at all. Suddenly, it oc- 
curred to him that there might be something in 
what his friend had said, and it began to dawn on 
him that it might be worth while to take a look into 
his business, and every part of it, from this particu- 
lar angle. 

_ It is undoubtedly true that in many instances the 
small-town grain man can profitably and properly 
handle coal, as well as, say, cement, building ma- 
terials, mill-work and other side lines with con- 
siderable profit; but he cannot do so at the expense 
of his main line, the grain trade, without. sacrific- 
ing something somewhere. Nor can he overlook the 
necessity of keeping his prices at the proper level, 
and his profits right on every item, and still handle 
his business as a whole profitably. 

All that is necessary is to take proper care in 
the matter of seeing that every line is made to 
bear, in the accounting, a proper share of the ex- 
pense of handling the business. Delivery costs, in- 
terest, bad accounts, overhead expenses, should all be 
taken into consideration. If this is done no grain 
man will have any cause to blame his grain business 
with the losses caused by some improperly handled 
side-line. 


COMPLAINTS FROM IOWA 


A recent report from Des Moines, Iowa, carried 
the story that Attorney-General Cosson had called 
the attention of the state dairy and food inspectors 
to complaints of treatment by elevators in the 
northern part of the state. These complaints were 
said to emanate from farmers who claimed to have 
been buncoed by the grain buyers at those stations 
where there is ro competition. Instead of the stand- 
ard 70 pounds to the bushel of cob corn, the ele- 
vators are said to demand 80 pounds. Shelled corn 
is only accepted at 60 pounds to the bushel instead 
of the legal 56 pounds. Various excuses are said to 
have been given, including shrinkage, freight 
charges, dockage, all of which must be offset in 
some way by the buyer. 

Coupled with these charges are the more common 
ones that the price is lower at the stations where 
there is no competition. 


If they aren’t you certainly want to know 
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The inspectors of the Dairy and Food Depart- 
ment were given minute directions as to how to ob- 
tain evidence which would convict these operators 
of discrimination, and it is to be hoped that the 
evidence will be found and the dealers summarily 
dealt with if it is true as the case is cited. 

In speaking of the case the attorney-general is 
reported to have said: 

“This is a matter which is of tremendous import- 
ance to the farmers of the state. The elevator men 
who require more than the standard weight per 
bushel do it with the idea of getting the grain at 
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lower rates than are paid at other points where 
there is competition. If the buyers want to cut the 
price at non-competitive points, they should do it in 
an open way, and not resort to an underhand 
method. 

“We have no way of knowing how extensive these 
grain frauds are. We do know that the complaints 
are coming almost entirely from points where there 
is but one elevator and that where there is more 
than one buyer, the farmer generally gets fair treat- 
ment. We have a law which prohibits this discrim- 
ination, and it is our intention to enforce it.” 


Practical Accounting for Grain Elevators 


A Simple System by Which Elevator Transactions Can Be Recorded —Accurate and Easy 
to Handle, and Acceptable to Railroad and Warehouse and 
Public Utilities Commissions 


Byaane: 


BRUDE 


[Fifth Article] 


ment, the inventory figures are entered to the 
ledger through the journal in the following 
manner, to charge the following year with inventory 
credit items and credit same with inventory debit 
items: 
Debit— 
Wheat, new 
Oates NeW Sarum mieten & chess aan. 
ds En ake Wbb ake aXKeny om a rctokuncth mrt. sect o Roe 
Insurance, Grain, etc., new 
Credit— 
Wheat, old 
DEST OLD, Ferere soni eget eres: cerevctee lelsieuss 
Handling, old 
Insurance Grain, etc., old....... 
Dr. Exchange, old 
Cr. Exchange, etc., new By 43) 
The entries to “Old” accounts are posted to the 
ledger accounts for the present year and those to 
“New” to the new ledger for the following year. If 
the same ledger and page is used, it would be neces- 
sary to drop the “New” posting three or four lines 
below the lowest posting in old account to allow 
room for closing the account into Profit and Loss 
Account and ruling same off. After posting all 
“Old’entries, the balances in these accounts should 
correspond with the figures shown in the Profit and 
Loss Statement and the accounts are closed into 
“Profit and Loss” account in the ledger as. here il- 
lustrated: 
Dr. Wheat 
Cre Pi & Ts. 
Dr. 
Cr: 
Dr. 
Cr: 


\ FTER completing the profit and loss state- 


A Cer mEMO Aba ga Hae $38,267.00 
14,117.13 


$38,267.00 
14,117.13 
24.30 
113.40 


seatahetoy ate exer oestotet atcstetaletel lets $15,649.78 


$15,649.78 
430.00 


430.00 


P&L. 
Dire, aSom ler 
Cr. Commissions 80.00 

These are sufficient to illustrate without enumer- 
ating all. When these are posted, all accounts in 
the old ledger affecting profit and loss should bal- 
unce, the debit and credit footings of those ac- 
counts are written in ink and double lines drawn 
under. The profit and loss account contains their 
figures and the balance of this account should cor- 
respond to the “Net Profit for Year” shown in the 
statement, $30,773.51. This awaits the disposition 
of the Board of Directors (if a stock company) as 
to dividend and surplus, or is divided to personal 
accounts if a proprietor or partnership. If a stock 
company, the Board of Directors would perhaps 
pass a motion, which should be duly recorded in 
the minute book, to pay sixty per cent dividend out 
of Net Profits for the year and carry the balance if 
any to Surplus account. The journal entry would 
be: 


72.39 


or), Progt wand, Lioss: ats ye. $30,773.51 

OE UEC MOCTUOL osehctsperss-.stslans'siarsh<fareefsiaieya a $30,000.00 

(On TS abe es ey Ser peice Ge Ho Mere. cas TT3.b1L 
Per minutes of Board of Directors’ meeting — (date). 


and when the dividend is paid to stockholders, the 
entry is a debit to dividend account and a credit to 
the bank. Usually a dividend is made payable a few 
days after the close of the-fiscal year. 

With these entries all posted and balances trans- 
ferred to the new ledger (or brought down if the 


same ledger be used), the ‘Trial Balance After 
Closing” is taken off, which should exhibit a true 
statement of the affairs of the business, to close 
the old and start the new year aright. This would 
appear as follows: 


Blank Elevator Company. 
Trial Balance After Closing—July 31, 1914. 


CAD La le SCOCK eset tenets atarced pice ara othe terasaihar ek $50,000.00 
SULDUUSN ee ier chitin seta osc nets ik heres 6,056.63 
DIVIGCHIC Ee Ay A DIC! lac. vs ut Ibe c se dora aeaye.e oheve 30,000.00 
HMlevator Plant and Wards... ...... $50,000.00 
WAGES sivas eystegcheyeretarsle satrap antl ks coetenehtes 38,267.00. 
(OF Ch Th oc GO rab MnDot CO pick nay tenn Crear 14,117.13 
KE EAN peat ara tate wis sole leh htt hate ee ere a 400.00 
IBSPlOxGaiets these acts oihamermevalieiec tale oes 918.21 
LEED SPS OOOO EC AYO GOTO. 0.0 & RA 8,932.10 
HELD eS” Ma log cult ritralrnd Moc acy PRAT oe 21,000.13 
EVOMPTAN GMP CGGy cote cetemes eres kines 3,338.14 
Eee Ne crPeaata tas jcYohinys ee orlartys keePo ters) Az-a.casiers uve 12,316.20 
Mebane, VACeVUG fi.5.tielee cia avers abe .75 
FUXMENSE  CACCLUOG Ie a. le oketeisin ete 0 oe, ci whe 1.56 
Wrelent lt ACCRUCE ete sane wei ooh aa 42.15 
Gasoline,” prepaid We oe screw okcni veces 4.20 
Handling, not collected ............ 24.30 
Insurance, Grain, prepaid ......... 113.40 
Insurance, Buildings, prepaid...... 99.40 
Postage). prepaid) onesies 2:05 
Telephone and Telegraph, accrued 1.45 
Maxes ix ACCEUCGL Vatenrhars eisfnet leurs ls ake ers 45.70 
Storage, not collected ............. 32.60 
LENA Zar OD OTIC Cotten OPEe De Sees Sere 5,493.14 
(CASTE SPR OMS tapateteva vind a¥eratasnters eaters ardre 10.00 
Furniture and Fixtures............ 250.00 
NOESY Paya bless. Marcie onesenis sin cternteuien 60,000.00 
Pelton cMais Cok .y.aies a inter aa tars 1,575.00 
Rex" Coke: &: Coall GO persis arate shelve + 4,850.00 
Pollock Lumbers Gone vate wee sister ot 8,219.00 
Terminal Grain: Go) jist fer asta. 0 s-crelat exe 4,213.12 
LSGOANUIT MILLS. Vas cre cts daare Siaacaee © 1,260.82 


$160,792.24 $160,792.24 


The Balance Sheet called for by banks and credit 
rating companies is drawn up from the above. 

It would be a good plan to make a list of the 
items of machinery, equipment and buildings that 
go to make up the “Elevator Plant and Yards” ac- 
count, also ‘Furniture and Fixtures,’ and put it 
away in a safety deposit box. Such a list would 
expedite the settlement by insurance companies in 
case of a fire and it would be more sure to include 
everything than a list made up after the fire from 
memory. 

The proprietor or Board of Directors should se- 
cure a certificate direct from the banks, debtors and 
creditors certifying as to amount of balance, which 
should agree or reconcile with book balance. It 
should be done independently of the bookkeeper. If 
an auditing firm is employed, they will undoubtedly 
attend to this. 

Notes Payable or Notes Receivable should be 
listed, giving detail as to date issued, amount, rate, 
due date, etc., and certificates as above should be 
seecured for these also. 

‘There should be a write-off each year of a certain 
per cent of the value of buildings and equipment 
to allow for depreciation, in which case the entry 
would be Dr. Profit and Loss, and Cr. Depreciation 
Reserve, opening an account in the ledger for the 
latter. But if these are kept up in good repair and 
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charged to repair account, it would serve the same 
purpose. 

There should also be a reserve for Bad Debts of 
% to 1 per cent to take care of debts which prove 
uncollectible, provided any large number of accounts 
are carried. 

Some system in the keeping of the accounts, a 
regular trial balance and a profit and loss state- 
ment at intervals of six months or a year give dig- 
nity to a business and invite the confidence of banks 
credit rating companies and the business world in 
general, to say nothing of the satisfaction, benefit 
and guidance afforded the management. 


HOW THE CHICAGO TRADE MARKET 
TOUCHES THE TRAVELERS 
IN BELGIUM 


The frantic, changing fingers in the wheat and 
corn pits of Chicago reflect the advance or retreat 
of the Allied armies. Each new figure on the black 
board may mean a warship sunk, a ruler taken sick, 
or a new position gained after weeks of fighting. 
So close and so intimate is the touch of war on the 
grain exchanges of the country. 

But our influence abroad is no 
Thousands of soldiers, and hundreds of thousands, 
even millions, of non-combatants, await eagerly for 
every cargo of grain from America. Many of the 
latter are dependent wholly on the charity of the 
American people, for they are destitute, their homes 
destroyed in many cases or in the hands of hostile 
armies. How generously Americans have responded 
to this hunger cry from abroad, in the tace of unem- 
ployment and destitution at home, is familiar to all. 
The gifts of flour and grain have greatly swelled 
our export figures, which government purchases in 
Europe had already made large, and the high price 
and excellent condition of the corn are bringing out 
large quantities of that cereal as well as of wheat. 

The official figures of the state grain inspector 
show that in November of this year 19,531,000 bush- 
els more of grain came to Chicago than in Novem- 
19138. Of this gain 6,978,000 bushels is rep- 
resented by corn. The total figures for the various 
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Photographed by the Chicago Daily Journal. 
SCENE IN 


THE TESTING DEPARTMENT OF THE ILLINOIS GRAIN 
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grains received this year and last are: All grain, 
7,087,000 bushels in November, 1918, 26,568,000 bush- 
els, November, 1914; corn, 2,188,000 bushels, and 
9,161,000 bushels respectively for the month in the 
two years; and wheat, 794,000 bushels, and 9,579,000 
bushels. 

The increase in the corn receipts and shipments 
has been a severe test for the inspection department, 
for this year the new corn grades are in effect, 
necessitating in most cases a longer time for inspee 
tion. Under Chief Inspector Gibbons, who is shown 
in the picture with the letter in his hands, the facil- 
ities of the testing department are so enlarged and 
improved, however, that no unusual congestion has 
occurred in the department. Six new moisture-test- 
ing machines have been added, making a total of 
18 in constant use. With these Peter Pomp, the 
chief tester, who is shown at the right and back of 
the picture, with his assistants, can handle samples 
from 108 cars every 30 minutes. A recora of 1,398 
cars of corn received in one day, was registered this 
month, so it is well that the inspection department 
is in such excellent shape. While the technical diffi- 
culties in the new grades appeared very great, it 
has worked out so that the grading in most cases 
can be done, with the aid of increased facilities, as 
rapidly as in the past. 


TO REGULATE OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


A short time before Congress adjourned for the 
election recess a brief resolution was introduced 
which we shall give in its entirety. The resolution 
is of considerable importance to the grain trade 
and yet has escaped the attention and comment of 
the trade thus far. It was passed by the House and 
was only tabled in the Senate because its useful- 
ness was not fully understood. It is scheduled to 
be brought up again at an early date and will prob- 
ably be passed. The resolution is as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 811) instructing American 
delegate to the International Institute of Agriculture 
to present to the permanent committee for action at 
the general assembly in 1915 certain resolutions. 

That in accordance with the author- 

of article 9 of the treaty establishing 
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Resolved, 


ity of letter 
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the institute, which provides that it shall “‘submit to 
the approval of the Governments, if there be need, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of 
farmers,’ the American delegate to the International 


‘Institute of Agriculture is hereby instructed to present 


(during the 1914 fall sessions) to the permanent com- 
mittee the following resolutions, to the end that they 
may be submitted for action at the general assembly 
in 1915, so as to permit the proposed conference to be 
held in Rome during the fortnight preceding the ses- 
sion of the general assembly of the institute in 1917: 

“The general assembly instructs the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture to invite the adhering Govern- 
ments to participate in an international conference on 
the subject of steadying the world’s price of the staples. 

“This conference shall consist of members appointed 
by each of the Governments adhering to the institute, 
and is to consider the advisability of formulating a 
convention for the establishment of a permanent in- 
ternational commerce commission on merchant marine 
and on ocean freight rates, with consultative, delibera- 
tive, and advisory powers. 

“Said conference to be held in Rome during the fort- 
night preceding the session of the general assembly of 
the institute in 1917.” 

The subject was introduced at the instance of 
David Lubin, delegate of the United States to the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 
Italy. England, Canada and the United States re- 
cently appointed separate commissions to enquire 
into the shipping business, and from these reports 
Mr. Lubin makes a rather startling summary of 
the condition. It appears that package freight 
rates are comparatively stable, are fixed by reg- 
ular schedule, and require notice of 30 to 60 days 
to change. The rates on bulk freight, including 
grain, are not scheduled and can be changed with- 
out warning. Mr. Lubin states it: 

First. That the evils arising from former unre- 
stricted competition in ocean carriage have driven the. 
steamship companies to form understandings, confer- 
ences, and combinations. 

Second. That these understandings, conferences, and 
combinations have led to the formation of great ship- 
ping trusts. These trusts control not only the lines 
directly owned by them, but also control, to a great 
extent, the traffic of the ‘‘tramp ships,” all of which 
practically gives them a powerful and dangerous 
monopoly. 

Third. That these monopolies give rise to and main- 
tain excessive and unjust rates, and, by the use of 
“fighting ships’’ and by rebates to large shippers, tend 
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also to bring forth other and dangerous monopolies— 
monopolies in buying and monopolies in selling. 


A condition apparently exists among ocean car- 
riers similar to that of the railroads before the 
establishment of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the passage of the Sherman Law. The 
price of grain is made on an international basis 
and therefore is influenced by the ocean carrying 
charges. Every shipper must deduct that freight 
bill from the price of his grain. 

Before the present laws went into effect shippers 
were reluctant to change for many of them re 
ceived a rebate of some sort. Now, however, all 
shippers realize that they are better off and the 
carriers admit the improved conditions. So the 
ocean adjustment of rates will be fought by some 
shippers and the carriers but when the change is 
finally made, as it certainly will be, all but a few 
of the highly privileged will be satisfied. 


A NEW PLANT DESTROYED BY FIRE 


A new elevator plant recently completed at Carl- 
ton, Ore., was destroyed by fire on November 18. 
The loss is estimated at $40,000. This plant, which 
was erected by the Johnson Elevator and Warehouse 
Company, was expected to be a factor in the develop- 
ment of the bulk handling facilities of the North- 
west, but that hope is now destroyed, or at least 
postponed for a time. The most disheartening fea- 
ture of the catastrophe is that it is supposed to have 
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The Christmas Bet 


A Pre-harvest Loan Is Misdirected—The Chance of Recovery Makes a Good Bet—How 
Bill Seltzer Gets Back His Money and;Wins a Christmas Turkey 


By GUIDO 


ILL SELZER was stuck for the drinks. In 
B other words he had advanced Farmer Swope 

three hundred dollars on his wheat crop and 
the said Swope at harvest time sold all his grain to 
the Allison people over at the Junction. 

Being an optimist Bill did not look on the gloomy 
side of the situation. He even did not place the 
$300 on the Profit and Loss column, putting same in 
the Accounts Collectible department. 

“T’ll bet you a Christmas turkey I get the money 
out of old Swope,’ he remarked to his foreman, 
Rogers. 

“Put it within the statutes of limitations and I 
will take you up.” j 

“All right, Rogers, I will collect it before this 
Christmas.” 

“Agreed,” said the foreman, and the bet was con- 
summated. 

But how to win the bet was the puzzling question 
to the grain dealer. He could not get it by robbery, 
by diplomacy or by persuasion. Strategy alone 
remained. 


he JOHNSON PLANT AT CARLETON, ORE., BEFORE THE FIRE 


been caused by incendiaries. Three buildings be- 
longing to the plant were practical!y destroyed. 

The capacity of the elevator was 125,000 bushels of 
grain. 
car lots; and a large business in clover seed was also 
carried on, so that besides the bin capacity of the 
house, it was necessary to have a large storage ware- 
house for seed. The company controls a_ grain 
warehouse in Portland through which a large 
amount of grain is handled each year. 

The elevator at Carlton was four stories in height 
to the eaves, an extensive texas rising from the 
peak of the roof. The warehouse and office adjoin- 
ing was of two stories. Both buildings were modernly 
equipped with all facilities for handling grain in 
the most rapid and efficient manner possible. 


Four brothers, members of the Boys Corn Club 
of Georgia, produced 824 bushels of corn on four 
acres of land in. Pickens County this year. 


A Portuguese decree of August 19, 1914, authorizes 
the unrestricted importation of wheat into the Fun- 
chal district of Madeira and fixes the rate of import 
duty thereon at 0.1 centavo per kilo (4.2 cents per 
100 pounds). 


The Grain Department of the state of Oregon 
collected $45,000 in fees during October, making 
in all $73,626 since April 1, 1918. October collec- 
tions represent fees on 92,000 tons of inspected 
grain, and 5,600 tons of hay. 


All kinds of grain were handled, usually in’ 


“T’ll keep my eyes open for an opportunity,” he 
said to Rogers as the time drew near for the settle. 
ment of the bet. ‘When that presents itself I win.” 

“Well,” returned the foreman, “I will make an 
additional bet of a quart of oysters for the turkey 
dressing that you don’t even get an opportunity.” 

“Good suggestion. I will. And let me tell you. 
Rogers, when Christmas 
money will come from your pocket.” 

“We'll see.” 

“All right.” 

Bill had an errand up to the City Flour Mill about 
that time and putting on his coat left the elevator, 
bee-lining for the place in question, as he did so 
making a short cut over Flint Street to Peck Court. 
Enroute he passed a couple of horse traders in a 
moving wagon. Accidently he caught a fragmentary 
part of their conversation. It was this: 

“We sure put it over that farmer. That horse we 
sold him kicks at everything from a lead pencil to 
an elevator lightning rod.” 

At first the remark did not impress him, but be- 
fore he had gone a block farther an idea came to 
him in the shape of an opportunity. 

“T have it,’ he remarked above a loud whisper. 
“T bet anything the farmer in question who bought 
the horse is Swope. In which case I win.” 

Not even going to the mill, he retraced his steps 
faster’than a brisk walk, reaching the elevator in 
twelve minutes by railroad time. 

“Stenographer,” he said, going up to the lady at 


rolls around the turkey 


D. JANES 


the typewriter, “Phone out to Swope and ask him if 
he purchased a horse from a couple of horse traders 
in a moving wagon.” 

ay OS;. Sie 

“Don’t tell him who we are. Just ask.” 

She obeyed. Swope had bought the animal. 
surmise was right... 

“Now I am going away for several 


Bill’s 


days,” said 


SWOPE EYED HIM 


Bill. “Hold down the lid during my absence.” 

ay CSMsSint.2 

Then without further ceremony the grain dealer 
went home. Here he burned some cork and with old 
clothes converted himself into a negro. He was so 
well gotten up his wife did not even know him. 

Arrayed thus Bill made straight for Farmer 
Swope’s place. Here he sought work. Swope, who 
Was out in the hog lot, eyed him critically. 

“Think I can use you. Don’t pay much, but the 
work is light and cookin’ good.” 

“Thanks, sah,”’ replied the bogus nigger. 
de place whar I wants ter git.” 


“Dat’s 


THE HORSE RETALIATED SHARPLY 


“All right, then. Remove your glad rags and don 
a pair of my old overalls the old lady will give you.” 

es, Sale 

For two whole days Bill waited for an oppor- 
tunity. It came on the Tuesday before Christmas 
Day. 

On the said date Swope told Bill, alias Bill Selzer, 
to take the new horse he had just bought to be shod. 

“He is kind of skittish and kicks a little, But 
don’t mind him. He won't hurt you.” 

‘Yes, sir:” 

With opportunity written over his face Bill went 
into the barn. Procuring a pitchfork he sauntered 
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over to the horse to be taken and, when a safe dis- 
tance away, annoyed the beast with the fork. The 
horse retaliated sharply. Yes, it retaliated with 
both feet, making sufficient noise to attract the whole 
population on the farm. 

Just as the aforesaid population reached the barn 
in breathless haste, Bill dropped down in his tracks 
and made believe he was unconscious. 

“Gracious,” ejaculated Swope, reaching the stall 
with visions of a damage suit in his mind. “Hang 
that horse and hang that nigger. He ain’t worth a 
cent and the critter will try to git $10,000 damages 
out of me.” 

They picked the limp and bogus lifeless body of 
Bill up and took him to the spare room in the house. 
Here he was revived by whisky and severe rubbing. 

“IT spec’s I’se dade,” he said. “Tell mah folks down 
at Bowlin’ Green dat I died with me thinkin’ uv’m. 
So long white folks.” 

“No you are not goin’ to die,’ roared Swope. “You 
git right up from here and beat it. The hoss didn’t 
kill you. Just stunned you. Git now—’ and he 
pulled a gun out. 

Bill, thinking it a good chance to retreat, obeyea 
Yes, he obeyed with both feet jumping out of a win- 
dow in his endeavor to quit the locality. 

On reaching home twenty minutes later he re- 
moved his make-up and then lit out for the elevator, 
Upon reaching there he ’phoned Swope. 

“Selzer is my name Mr. Swope. How are you to- 
day? Wella darkey is here and wants to be placed 
in touch with a good lawyer. Says your horse kicked 
him. You know all men in your employ are covered 
by the new state law protecting workingmen. If 
what he says is true you will in all probability have 
to stand a damage suit. But I told him you were a 
square man and would do the right thing.” (Pause. ) 

“Yes, of course, but even then he will sue. Look 
here, let’s do this. Pay me the three hundred you 
owe me and I will settle with him.” (Pause.) 

“All right, we will do that. Thanks. Good bye.” 

Meanwhile Rogers who had seen his boss come in 
had entered the elevator office. He gained the place 
in time to catch the drift of the ’phone talk. 

“So you lose,’ laughed Bill, eyeing his employe. 
“And this year’s Christmas expense falls on you.” 

“IT guess so, but I am a game loser. Let’s go 
across to Sandy’s and have a drink.” 

“All right. What do you think of my diplomacy, 
though?” 

“Don’t see through it.” 

“You don’t? Why I was the darkey myself.” 


WHAT “COUNTRY RUN” MEANS 


BY J. L. ROSENBERGER. 

One grain company entered into a written contract 
with another grain company for the sale to the lat- 
ter company of 100,000 bushels of No. 3 white oats, 
the oats to be what is known as “country run” oats. 
The question was what was meant by “country run” 
in this contract. The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Eighth Circuit, says in Updike Grain Com- 
many vs. P. P. Williams Grain Company (198 Fed- 
eral Reporter, 828), that it was evident from the 
testimony that, if when a contract is made nothing 
more is said or done than to put the words “country 
run” into it, the phrase does not indicate the quality 
of the grain, but rather the way in which it is 
handled. Under the terms of this contract, which 
provided for Omaha weights and inspection, the offi- 
cials of the Omaha Grain Exchange had authority 
to determine whether the oats shipped to the de 
fendant were No. 3 white oats and to weigh them, 
but they had no authority to determine whether or 
not they were “country run,’ the rules of the Ex- 
change containing no mention of “country run” as 
a grade or description of grain. 

When the defendant bought “country run’ oats, 
it bought not only oats that came from country ele- 
vators, but also oats that had never been in a ter- 
‘minal elevator at Omaha. What the defendant 
wanted was oats which, originating in the country, 
had not been mixed with other oats or with any- 
thing else. The only way to be sure of that was to 
provide that they should not go through a terminal 
elevator. Once put in an elevator, no one could tell 
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what would happen to them. Reliance would have 
to be placed upon what the men in charge of the 
elevator said had happened to them. For some rea- 
son the trade was not willing to so rely. 

That the words “country run’ may sometimes be 
used in a different sense from that stated in the find- 
ings was indicated in some of the evidence for the 
piaintiff. But that same evidence (of the plaintiff's 
treasurer) also indicated that, when they are used in 
a different sense than that above specified, “‘all the 
facts surrounding the grain must be thoroughly un- 
derstood between the buyer and the seller, and prob- 
ably a sample submitted, so they can arrive at an 
intelligent basis to frame up their contract.” The 
claim that the oats had to go into a bin in a ter- 
minal elevator at Omaha in order to be weighed 
and inspected, the contract providing for Omaha 
weights and inspection, found no support even in the 
testimony of the plaintiif’s own witnesses. 


A “QUALITY” PLANT IN OHIO 


In these days of efficiency the planning of the lay- 
out’ of a shop sometimes makes all the difference. 
between a profitable venture in manufacturing, and 
a failure or the necessity for reorganization. 


7 
Le 


A MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILL AND PULLEYS 


Webster Manufacturing Company of Tiffin, Ohio, 
prides itself, not only on layout, but on every other 
efficient device which goes to make for quality in 
product, and perfection in service. 

The bird’s-eye view of the plant is shown in one of 
the illustrations. On the extreme left is the Grey 
Tron Foundry. The square building in the foreground 
is the fireproof pattern storage. The pattern shop 
is in the near end of the building carrying the sign. 
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There is a continuous crane runway through the 
steel shop, shipping room and machine shop and 
across the open space to and into the cleaning room 
at the near end of the Grey Iron Foundry. 

The plant is located close to the main line of the 
Baltimore and Ohio, and the Toledo-Mansfield di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania System. The factory is 
served by spurs from both of these railroads, with 


INTERIOR VIEW IN THE STEEL SHOPS 


tracks leading alongside the Grey Iron Foundry at 
one end of the plant and alongside the ends of the 
steel shop and malleable foundry at the other end of 
the plant. These tracks are used for receipt of ma- 
terials, while a third track into the center of the 
factory serves for shipment of finished product. 

The factory is complete in equipment and ideal 
in arrangement, making this one of the best and 
most modern of factories for economical, accurate 
and efficient production of machinery in the lines 
covered by the Webster Manufacturing Company. 

Other cuts show interior views in the steel shop 
and a view of a multiple spindle drill, almost the 
whole of whose time is devoted to the boring of 
pulleys for belt conveyor rolls, thousands of which 
are required in the making of equipment of this 
class for grain elevators and other places in which 
belt conveyors are so largely used. 


RUSSIAN STEAMSHIPS TO SEATTLE 


The establishing of a new steamship line between 
Seattle and Vladivostok, Russia, will no doubt be of 
interest to the grain trade and of particular interest 
to those in the west. The Imperial Russian consul, 
Mr. N. Bogoiaviensky, is directly responsible, ac- 
ecrding to a letter received by the new Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, which states that Balfour 
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Thus the pattern shop and pattern storage are con- 
venient to the foundry. 

The main layout of the plant, aside from foundry 
and pattern storage is in the form of a letter “H.” 
The cross-bar of the “H” is formed by the shipping 
department and warerooms, toward which the prod- 
uct works through all processes of manufacture. 
On the right in the distance is the malleable foun: 
dry, with chain fitting and testing departments. On 
the left of this, in the other leg of the ‘H,” is the 
steel shop for fabrication of supporting structures, 
elevator casing, marine legs, screw conveyor, ele- 
vator buckets, spouting, etc. The building on the 
left in the center of the picture is the machine shop. 


Guthrie and Co., at Vancouver, and with a branch 
office in Seattle, are agents of the line in America. 

The exports to Russia in September, 1913, 
amounted to $3,030,857, and in September, 1914, only 
amounted to $217,385. Russia is fully supplied 
with foodstuffs but needs some manufactured arti- 
cles. However, the new lines would carry grain and 
flour for general Oriental distribution. 

This new service has already been put into effect 
between Vancouver and Vladivostok, and as soon as 
there is sufficient business in Seattle and Tacoma the 
service will touch there. From the number of in- 
quiries that have recently been made by Russia for 
American products this will be soon. 
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WHERE IS THE CALAMITY HOWLER? 


BY RALPH O. JOHNSON. 

Has anyone seen the “Calamity Howler’? When 
war in Europe was declared he was yelling so 
loudly that the echoes of his ‘hard-times’ voice 
chased each other up one street and down another, 
reverberated through hill and dale, resounded in 
county and state, until the entire United States 
vibrated to the tune of his despondent predic- 
tions. If one gave him an ear he heard nothing 
but forecasts of ruin, ruin, nothing but ruin, for 
the business man, the business woman, the _ busi- 
ness child or even the business animal. For the 
business animal, the mule, the horse, along with 
the others, were to be put out of “business’’ by the 
war in Europe. 

“What!” shouted the “Calamity Howler,’ when 
anyone had the nerve to hesitatingly declare that 
no panic in the United States would follow the war, 
“You must be mad. Why it’s absolutely impossible 
for this country to escape panic. It’s ‘good night’ 
for everything.” 

This yelling and howling was loud enough and 
pessimistic enough to paint everything, including 
the atmosphere a “deep indigo blue.” But it didn’t, 
and now this enthusiast no longer is heard in the 
land. Nobody has been able to find where he dis- 
appeared to. But his old haunts know him no more, 
and his voice is silent. He is gone, and the wonder 
of it is that he ever was permitted to be a ‘“Calam- 
ity Howler’—because: 

When war was declared there was first a shock, 
a pause, business took a big, deep breath, and then 
the machinery of these United States, backed by 
the super-intelligence of her people, was set in 
motion to adjust finance and business, to meet~the 
changed conditions, with the least possible friction 
to our trade and commerce. Our bankers immedi- 
ately set in motion plans to open and keep open our 
avenues of export, and at the same time to guard 
as much as possible our supply of gold, and let 
the enormous purchases by the warring nations, 
which it was inevitable must follow. in our markets, 
gradually liquidate any foreign indebtedness which 
stood against us. There was criticism of this pol- 
icy, but its wisdom has been proven, and it is notice- 
able that such criticism as developed was not of 
foreign origin. 

In the South the organization of the cotton pool 
of $135,000,000 was put through rapidly, and our 
Southern business interests protected in a manner 
never before practiced in any country. The organi- 
zation of the Reserve Banks was hastened, which 
assured a liquid credit at a time when money stress 
would have been severe, if past history can be 
taken as a precedent. While the Reserve Banks 
were in process of organization the money market 
was temporarily relieved by the issuance, under the 
guidance of Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, of 
$350,000,000 in emergency currency. The New York 
Stock Exchange trembled for a day, and then the 
work of adjustment started things forward. Banks 
gradually adjusted outstanding contracts with brok- 
ers, without unnecessary calling of loans. 

Under a committee of the Stock Exchange buyers 
and sellers of stocks were brought together at 
steady values. Liquidation was made easy on a 
basis which disturbed none of the vast collateral 
holdings of the banks. Investors gradually cleaned 
up stocks that were for sale from frightened hold- 
ers. Then, when it became apparent that the time 
was propitious the Exchange was opened for bona 
trading. Fears had been expressed that this would be 
followed by excessive foreign selling, but the wis- 
dom of the stock exchange officials was proven, 
when it became apparent that the spell of adjust- 
ment, while the exchange was closed, had-/borne 
fruit, and that no foreign liquidation was to be 
feared. Then comes the opening of the Stock Ex- 
change for trade in stocks on a limited price basis; 
and then will come. the complete restoration of 
trading on both a cash and marginal basis. These 
are but a few of the many striking incidents devel- 
oped in working out successfully the greatest busi- 
ness problems these United States have ever faced. 
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But the masterful manner in which they have been 
handled, is the reason that the voice of the “Calam- 
ity Howler,” the prophet of business evil, no longer 
is heard in the land. 


WESTERN DOCKAGE AVERAGES 


The State Inspection Department of Washington 
has been trying to cast averages by which the dam- 
age caused by smut in that commonwealth can be 
determined. This is a difficult task as the actual 
smut balls present cannot be substituted one by 
one for wheat grains and the result be taken as the 
healthy crop output. Smut in a field affects much 
of the grain other than that actually destroyed, with 
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the result that heads are small and ill nourished 
and the berries are shrunken. 

On the substitute basis the greatest dockage was 
for 244 degrees smut, a total of 205,416 pounds. 
From one to five degrees were accounted for the 
entire season from August 1, 1,276 cars being 1n- 
cluded. The whole dockage was 1,021,693 pounds 
for smut and 57,330 pounds discount for foul, mak- 
ing 1.18 per cent loss on these two counts. 

In addition to this estimated loss the year will 
long be remembered in Washington for the large 
number of threshing outfits destroyed by fire from 
smut explosions. The total damage from this cause 


is very great although only a portion of it fell upon 
the producers. 


H. A. FOSS 


AVE you ever been tested on the appetite 
H scale? It is the latest development in scales, 
soon it is rumored, to be introduced to the 
general public by H. A. Foss, weighmaster of the 


Chicago Board cf Trade. Some such device is really 
essential at the present time for there approaches 
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cne of the most important events of the year—the 
annual Foss dinner given to members of the Weigh- 
ing Department and invited guests from the Chicago 
grain trade. ,Next Saturday, December 19, is the 
date fer this year and it is marked in red on most 
grain trade calendars. : 

Rarely indeed is an invitation ever refused, be- 
cause even if the prospective guest has a bird-like 
appetite he appears on the scene promptly at the 
appointed hour, because of his friendship with the 
host. And that is another remarkable thing—just 
how many friends the Chicago weighmaster has 
among the trade in general. If he invited all his 
friends to the banquet there wouldn’t be a hall or 
auditorium in Chicago, large enough to accommo- 
date them. So that when the appetite scale is finally 
perfected it will solve a perplexing problem of pick- 
ing just those friends who will enjoy the banquet to 
the uttermost extent. 


C. D. CARLISLE 


QUIET, suave and genial gentleman and 
yAN withal of merry mien, is the way the story 

books would describe C. D. Carlisle of Kan- 
sas City. And therein he belies tradition for Mr. 
Carlisle is generally recognized as the King of Hay 
—not one of the rural, long-bearded producers who 
turn out quantities of hay—but the Kaiser, Czar and 
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Emperor of those who handle it once it has arrived 
on the market. 

Kansas City proudly states to visitors that the 
Carlisle Commission Company, of which he is the 
head, handles more hay in the course of a year than 
any other firm in the world. And one eminent 
statistician has estimated that the cars of hay so 
tar handled by the Carlisle Commission Company 
would if placed end to end extend all the way to 
Mars—which of course is a record no one else can 
hope to excel. 

Whenever he stops thinking about hay, Mr. Car- 
lisle interests himself in literature. He is a thor- 
oughly well read man, and is one of the best readers 
and most valued critics of the “American Grain 
Trade.” He is a member cf the exclusive Hoof and 
Horn Club of Kansas City, which may be partly 
responsible for the fact that he can beat Old Nick 
when it comes to dictating letters. 
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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW 


As the holidays approach and the old year, 
full of pleasure and penitence, fortune and folly, 
gives way to the new, we naturally look back 
upon the past and forward to the future. In 
the one glance is pride of achievement and 
something of disappointment that we did not 
make better progress with the opportunities that 
were ours; in the other is determination to im- 
prove our record of the past and a fine hopeful- 
ness that the year will share bountifully of its 
riches. 

This taking stock and planning for the future 
is a part of the passing of the year. Each one 
casts his own equation for himself; but. the 
grain trade as a whole also has its prospect and 


its retrospect and we shall consider a little what* 


it offers. As we look back over the year 1914 
three subjects stand out with marked promi- 
nence: the big crops, legislation affecting the 
trade, and the war. This triumvirate covers 
most of the conditions with which the grain 
trade has had to take account. 


THE CROPS 


The crop year came on with supplies in all 
departments well cleaned up. The record break- 
ing winter wheat crop and the yield in other 
grains close to or better than the average has 
turned out to be of very great importance. Not 
only to our growers, but to the whole world the 
bountiful yield of our wheat states has proved 
The increase in yield was close to 
The range of Septem- 


a blessing. 
one-third over last year. 
ber wheat during July, 1913, was 85'14@9o0%. 
In 1914 the range was 7614@97. From the 
standpoint of the American output alone the 
low figures of early July were justified, but 
there is no doubt but that this low plane would 
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have been held but a short time as the world’s 
wheat outturn was less than for the year before 
in spite of our excess. The present satisfactory 
quotations are but little more than justified un- 
der normal conditions. Even before the new 
wheat appeared in any considerable quantity, 
Europe began taking great quantities. From 
July to January about 160,000,000 bushels will 
have been sold abroad, leaving between 100 and 
130 million bushels surplus for export after that 
date. This will be little enough if the war con- 
tinues through the crop year. 


THE WAR 


Next to the crops, or along with them, the 
grain trade will undoubtedly point to the war 
as a determining factor in the balances of 1914. 
On July 28 wheat jumped from 83% to 923%. 
Two days later it reached 97 cents. 
upturn could not take place without disastrous 
effect. Many firms were crippled, a few were 
forced to the wall. Many more would have 
gone but for the generosity of a few of the 
stronger firms in the large markets who took 
over many contracts which their weaker com- 
petitors would have been unable to fill. 

Warring nations have an unsatiable appetite 
for grain products. The normal requirements 
are no index for the demand of nations to sus- 
tain what the leaders consider to be “the margin 
of safety.” This knowledge was responsible 
for the immediate bulge in the price of wheat 
when war was declared. Not for several days 
did the trade consider the shipping problem. 
When ocean insurance and war risks were an- 
nounced a slump began, which only stopped at 
85 cents when it was further discovered that 
all mediums of exchange were cut off and that 
payments for grain could not be effected no 
matter how great the demand. This break 
brought further distress and the rapid varia- 
tions in price put all transactions practically on 
a cash basis. In the absence of this steadying 
effect of future trading, wide fluctuations in 
daily prices have obtained and the steadiness 
of the market has been shown to be in direct 
proportion to the volume of future business. 
From the low mark of August 3, the market 
has tended upward, the extremes in the various 
months being, for August, 85@.12; for 
September, 1007@ 121; for October, 1054@ 
117%); for November, 11134@118%; and for 
December, first week, 114%, @1173%. The ef- 
fect of the war will be felt in the grain trade 
full two years after peace is declared, if we may 
judge by experiences of the past. Our re- 
sources will be strained and high prices will 
prevail for that length of time. 


LEGISLATION 


At one time during the last session of Con- 
gress there were before the two houses 39 
bills relating more or less directly to the market- 
ing of grain, and 17 bills in addition which were 
introduced for the specific purpose of prevent- 
ing trading in futures or to prohibit the use 
of the mails, telegraph and telephone tor the 
transmission of messages relating to future 
trades. 

The mere volume of proposed legislation 
shows the vigilance that is needed in the trade 
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to prevent destructive measures being fastened 
to the receivers or the elevator interests. If 
the subject matter of most of these bills is taken 
into account, the constant necessity of surveil- 
lance at Washington is even more apparent. 
Some were directed at the exchange and oth- 
ers at the country elevators. Neither one nor 
the other could be effected unfavorably without 
both being effected. The interests are so closely 
allied that any legislation which would make it 
more difficult or handicap either would immedi- 
ately reflect upon the business of the other. 
The activity of the Legislative Committee of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association is 
wholly responsible for the successful safeguard- 
ing of the interests of the trade at Washington. 
Members of this committee were in attendance 
weeks at a time, advising with individuals and 
committees of legislators. They successfully 
demonstrated two facts: that senators and con- 
gressmen are amenable to reason; and that the 
National Association and the integrity of its 
committee are held in great respect at the Na- 
tional capital. 

The bills which affect the grain trade and 
which were disposed of were: The McCumber 
Bill, providing for government inspection of 
erain, defeated by a large majority in the Sen- 
ate; the Moss Bill, superseding the Lever Bill 
is well on its way to final passage; the new corn 
grades went into effect on July 1; the War Rev- 
enue Bill became law; and local or indirect 
legislation put into effect the Illinois and other 
state Public Utility Laws, and raised the grain 
rates in interstate commerce. These latter to 
be further raised if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission grants the demand of the railroads, 
as seems probable from the latest reports. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE 


As we look forward to the new year, much 
of nearest interest to the trade centers in the 
war. Whatever the outcome, however the tide 
of battle front advances or retreats, conserva- 
tism is indicated. It is doubtful if the con- 
sumption of grain by the warring nations has 
yet been correctly estimated. The waste of war 
in crops and in supplies is great and the actual 
consumption of cereal food is greatly increased. 
Moreover, the market is in such condition on 
account of the slight volume of future trades 
that the vaguest rumors start panicky condi- 
tions on the Board. 

But while we conserve our resources to meet 
the exigencies of strife, we can at home repair 
our fences and work diligently for the things 
that have to be done. In the National Asso- 
ciation there is prosperity and strength. Its 
work and efficiency has been demonstrated this 
past year as never before. The whole grain 
trade has benefited by its work and the whole 
trade ought to bear its share of the burden of 
expense. The membership next year should be 
doubled for every present member should make 
it his personal concern to interest a brother 
dealer. This is a definite thing that can be ac- 
complished whatever the state of things abroad. 

Every member of a state association should 
make it his duty to place all claims in the hands 
of the Claims Bureau of his Association. The 
Bureau has infinitely more chance of collection 
than any individual, and every new claimant 
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adds just so much to its influence with the rail- 
road adjusters. 

There is much that individuals can do to aid 
the Crop Improvement Committee without too 
great an outlay of time. The backing of per- 
sonality is what counts in every community and 
even a show of interest may be the deciding 
factor for progress. 


NEW RATES IN EFFECT 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the roads to put into effect, on five 
days’ notice, the advance that was granted in 
its decision of August 1. The notice provides 
that: 

Joint through rates for the transportation of 
freight between points in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory and points in Western Southwest- 
ern, and Southeastern territories, which shall be 
in excess of the existing joint through rates only 
to the extent that may be necessary to allow lines 
operating within Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory an increase not in excess of 5 per cent above 
the customary divisions which the lines in Central 
Freight Association territory have heretofore re- 
ceived for the transportation of traffic under such 
rates to and from Mississippi river or Ohio river 
crossings. 

This order has nothing to do with the deci- 
sion on the rehearing of the 5 per cent rate case 
which will be announced within a few days, and 
which, it is generally admitted, will grant about 
all the railroads ask for. Thus the opening 
wedge is inserted for the railroad situation to 
be operated independently by general business 
conditions. There can be only one end, and 
that is government ownership, for it is an eco- 
nomic injustice to allow private capital to be 
operated at the expense of the public and be 
expected to return profit regardless of man- 
agement or volume of business. Only a gov- 
ernment enterprise in which the public shares 
has a right to such privilege. 


MORE SHIPS FOR GRAIN 


American business has been severely handi- 
capped since the war through lack of vessels 
carrying the neutral stars and stripes. Presi- 
dent Wilson would have government-owned 
freighters even at a loss to open routes of trade, 
which, he says, is necessary, “before streams of 
merchandise will flow freely and_ profitably 
through them.” It is easier to spend public 
money than to save it when some special interest 
wishes to increase the expense. 

Under our new registry laws it is now pos- 
sible to buy foreign ships cheaper than it has 
been possible to build them in this country be- 
fore. But though the investment cost has been 
decreased the prohibitive running expense has 
not been decreased. There is even good chance 
of its being increased. The La Follette Sea- 
man’s Bill which passed the Senate in 1913, and 
was amended in the House, in its original form 
provided for other burdens on the ship owner 
which would render competition with foreign 
ships out of the question. This bill was intro- 
duced ostensibly to protect passage traffic from 
a repetition of the Titanic disaster, but the sail- 
ors’ union has been back of it throughout and 
is responsible for some of its provisions. 

The union expected that the passage of the 
bill would give more sailors employment under 
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better conditions than in the past. As a matter 
of fact, it will throw the few sailors now em- 
ployed out of a job and prohibit new places 
being made for them. This is a case where ex- 
cessive zeal has back fired on the zealots. When 
investments are found unprofitable, capital 
quietly withdraws or refuses to become inter- 
ested. Capital is sensitive to economic adjust- 
ment while legislation often has no feeling for 
such matters. A Government merchant marine 
can continue to open trade routes indefinitely, 
but it will never interest American capital until 
the law permits carrying to be profitable, either 
upon an economic basis or by subsidies. The 
latter is skunk cabbage to the nostrils of 
America and would smell no better if it were 
called a rose. 


DR. DUVEL HELD AS AUTHORITY 


Within the last two months Dr. Duvel, head 
of the Bureau of Grain Standardization at 
Washington, as spokesman for the Department 
of Agriculture, has made two statements of 
particular interest to the grain trade. The first 
was made at Kansas City when the question of 
raising grades by proper mixing was under dis- 
cussion. In refutation of the numerous state- 
ments from the Northwest, and in answer to 
a direct question from Mr. Reynolds as to 
whether it possible to take into an 
elevator a given amount of wheat and put out 
wheat of a higher average grade, Mr. Duvel 
answered: “It can be done and done honestly, 
and meet the strict requirements of the grades.” 
This statement may be useful when some dema- 
gog again tries to make capital out of baiting 
the grain trade supposedly in behalf of the 
farmer. 

A later statement by Dr. Duvel, made last 
month at Columbus, is hardly less significant. 
He stated that the portion of the proposed 
Moss Bill, which provided a penalty for billing 
grain under any grade other than those pre- 
scribed by the government, or under any but 
the correct grade, was not for the purpose of 
making marketing more difficult, and that the 
government would not inflict the penalty unless 
it were shown that there was intent to deceive. 
If this means anything, it means that grain will 
be marketed, under the new law, just as it 1s at 
present, but that the trade is protected from 
unscrupulous dealers. These assurances from 
Dr. Duvel will put many troubled minds to rest. 
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THEN GET TOGETHER 


It is enough for the grain men of the coun- 
iry that the crop improvement work will bring 
a material increase in their profits. This basis 
is sufficient. to warrant the most enthusiastic 
interest. But there are other sides of the great 
movement which should not be lost sight of. 
During the second week of this month a con- 
vention was held in Chicago of county agents 
from ali over the country. No one attending 
any of the meetings could help being affected 
by the inspirational atmosphere that obtained. 
Every speaker had a message of increased 
wealth, but in addition to that and of no less 
importance were the messages for less hardship 
and more happiness in the rural homes, and for 
the greater ideal of unselfish service. 
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The grain trade has contributed generously 
through the Crop Improvement Committee of 
the Council of Grain Exchanges. It was freely 
admitted by government officials and by private 
interests that the growth of the county im- 
provement idea would have been largely abor- 
tive but for the effective work of the Commit- 
tee under the immediate supervision of Bert 
Ball. This is a well deserved tribute to an 
efficient and tireless agency. 

It is true that the money contributions have 
been cast largely as bread upon the waters, in 
hope of a recompense in kind, but there are 
many of the givers who had a greater vision 
than mere increase in the amount of grain to 
be handled. They saw the benefits of improve- 
ment in rural living conditions and how that 
improvement would ramify through all the so- 
cial and commercial life of the nation; they felt 
that here was a definite force for the improve- 
ment of the race, and they gave of their sub- 
stance and of their time through these altruistic 
motives alone. 

The shippers from every state have endorsed 
the work by resolution in their associations, but 
only a few of them have given personally to 
the movement. It doesn’t need money now. 
It is well on its feet financially. But it does 
need co-operation and individual support at 
every country station. It is the desire of the 
Crop Improvement Committee to have an ad- 
visory expert in every county. But whether 
there is an expert there or not, the leading men 
of the county should be getting together for 
mutual benefit. The leading grain dealer, the 
leading banker, the leading miller, stock raiser, 
poultryman, dairyman, all of these should en- 
list their services for the financial and social 
improvement of their neighborhood. The lead- 
er in any vocation is not necessarily the largest 
dealer. It is he who has the widest vision and 
the most gumption. If you are interested and 
willing to be of service, write the Committee, 
Room 65, Board of Trade, Chicago, and they 
will tell you what other men in your county are 
interested. Then get together. 


KANSAS DEALERS CLEARED 


Mr. Dudley Doolittle of Kansas may have 
been sincere when he appealed for a Congres- 
sional investigation of the grain dealers of 
Kansas, who, he claimed in the House last sum- 
mer, had conspired to depress the price of wheat 
to the farmers. Apropos of nothing at all, Mr. 
Doolittle’s constituents are largely farmers. 

He obtained an investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and.on December 9 the 
Department reported that there was no “collu- 
sion to restrain competition or depress prices at 
Kansas City,’ and that the Kansas farmers “as 
a general rule, are getting all their grain is 
worth.” 

Perhaps under the changed conditions it may 
occur to Mr. Doolittle or other philanthropic 
members of Congress to propose an investiga- 
tion on behalf of the millers and the consuming 
public as to why the farmers are holding their 
wheat for higher prices. Any interest, any in- 
dustry, or any man, may be attacked, apparent- 
ly, on the most absurd grounds, and if the farm- 
ers or the labor unions are to be the gainers 
protest is useless. 
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EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


Merry Christmas ! 


May the joy of the season reflect your satis- 
faction and content of your business. 


An elevator office with a hot stove near at 
hand looks better to us than the trenches in 
Europe. Cheer up. 


The Canal Record states that in its first two 
*and a half months of operation the Panama 
Canal passed 17 grain vessels eastbound, and 
eight grain vessels westbound, going for car- 
goes to the West Coast. 


The hay embargo imposed a great amount 
of extra work on the shippers from the states 
which were under suspicion. The papers they 
had to fill out and sign were as numerous as 
those of a case in a court of probate. 


Corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, hay and pota- 
toes brought the farmers $725,000,000 more this 
year than last. When some of this surplus is 
turned loose it ought to start a boom that can 
be heard from the Golden Gate to Maine. 


The Chicago and Alton railroad reports a 
great increase in the number of its grain claims, 
due to the increased care of inspection of cars 
before shipment. The added expense for this 
inspection is not stated, but it is safe to say that 
it is much less than the amount of the claims 
saved, 


In a recent magazine was an article on “In- 
creasing Our Export Trade.” In the adver- 
tising pages was an ad pleading for Amer- 
icans to buy only American goods. We want 
foreigners to buy our goods but we won't buy 
This is the spirit that makes 
Think it over. 


any of theirs. 
wars possible. 


Several record grain cargoes have been re 
ported this season. These records are like the 
“largest” elevator or the “oldest” grain dealer, 
liable to correction at short intervals. One of 
the records claimed is that of the D. O. Mills 
which loaded 376,000 bushels of wheat in four 
hours at Superior, Wis. All of the wheat was 
No. 1 Northern, which in itself is something of 
a record. 


in spite of educational work of years a very 
large proportion of the corn crop in Western 
states is still stored in open cribs exposed to 
rain and snow. What the inspectors will do to 
the corn thus stored ought to hasten the educa- 
tional process somewhat. Some farmers seem 
to figure that when it’s raining they can’t build 
a new crib and when it isn’t raining they don’t 
need it. 


Notwithstanding reported large numbers of 
idle freight cars, reports continue to come in of 
difficulty in obtaining empties when and where 
needed. After the Twelve-state League has 
solved the problem of distributing harvest hands 
This 
seems a prolific field of research for somebody, 


it might turn its attention to freight cars. 


for the number of constantly idle freight cars 
is probably the most glaring example of equip- 
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iment waste and inefficiency in American in- 
dustry. 


Direct service between New York and Vladi- 
vostok, Siberia, via the Panama Canal, has been 
instituted. This concerns the grain trade only 
that it shows the returning confidence of the 
Allies in their control of the sea. 


When the projected deep waterway to the sea 
by the St. Lawrence route has been finished, 
Col. Judens, government harbor engineer, pre- 
dicts that Chicago wil one of the world’s 
greatest ports. It sounds good, but we have 
dreamed dreams before. 


The Crop Improvement Department of this 
journal is proving useful and popular. The 
broad vision of the largest dealers in the trade 
saw the importance of the crop improvement 
work and only the narrow gauge dealer refuses 
or neglects to interest himself in the work. 


During the week ending October 23, there 
were 33 reported failures in England and Wales, 
against 77 last year during the corresponding 
period. This does not indicate that business in 
England is better, but that settlements are not 
being enforced. The commercial activity of the 
whole world is depressed and the old U. S. is 
in the best position of all today. 


HARVEST HANDS TO BE DISTRIBUTED 
PROPERLY 


Every year during the rush of harvest there 
is difficulty in getting hands at the proper place 
and at the proper time. There will be a glut of 
men at one point while grain goes over ripe at 
points in the same state. Harvest hands reach 
a field ahead of the harnest and lie around idle 
for days waiting the proper moment. Some- 
times the farmers pay these men in idleness for 
the sake of keeping them against their time of 
need. 

A movement is on foot to eliminate this 
waste. The state employment agencies and 
agricultural boards of twelve states in the Mid- 
dle West have formed a league for the proper 
distribution of lands. This will be a great eco- 
nomic gain and thousands of bushels of grain 
which are wasted each year can be saved. 


THE LOSS IN UNCLEANED GRAIN 


From recent statistics supplied by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners of Canada it is shown 
that 60,000 tons of screenings are taken from 
the wheat received in a year at Fort William 
elevators. This represents a freight and han- 
dling cost to the shippers of about $250,000, 
besides the loss of feeding value contained in 
the screenings. 

The conditions in this country are approx- 
imately the same, although actual figures are 
not available. The much abused report of the 
Bankers Association of North Dakota, the 
report which is always brought forward when 
anyone wants to-abuse the grain trade, shows 
that at a single terminal elevator in three 
months 99,711.40 bushels of No. 1 Northern 
was received and 196,288.30 bushels was 
shipped. Much of this improvement in grade 
was made by legitimate mixing, but cleaning 
also undoubtedly played a prominent part, so 
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that the losses which shippers sustain in not 
cleaning their grain are superfluous freight 
charges, loss of screenings, lower grade. If 
the grain could be properly cleaned when 
threshed this gain would accrue to the farmer 
where it rightfully belongs, for, theoretically, 
none but clean sound grain should go to market. 


A TIME TO CLEAN HOUSE 


A formal charge was recently made by the 
attorney general of Iowa that elevators in the 
northern part of the state were engaged in 
practices which used to be called “sharp,” but 
which we prefer to give their right name “dis- 
Eighty pounds to the bushel is said 
to be demanded for corn and 60 pounds for 
seed corn. Discrimination in prices is also 
charged. 

It seems odd that any man with business 
sense énough to run an elevator could not be 
able to see that such action, with regard to the 
ethical side, would lead inevitably to the forma- 
tion of a co-operative elevator or a rival pri- 
vate house. It is just such behavior on the part 
of senseless shippers that has been the inspira- 
tion of the farmers’ distrust of the grain dealer 
and the spread of the co-operative movement. 

This is no time to deal in theories or eva- 
sions. There are such men in the grain busi- 
ness, men with no vision beyond the day’s prof- 
its. Dishonest practices are indulged in. The 
Iowa trade is faced with a condition. It is a 
time for George Wells and the Western Grain 
Dealers’ Association to get busy and if their 
members are among the offenders, take such 
drastic action that the whole trade will take 
notice. It is not a matter which affects a local 
community alone, nor even the state only. The 
grain trade of the whole country is affected, 
for to some extent all are smudged with every 
dirty brush that is wielded. 

A particular situation in Iowa is the only rea- 
son that state is referred to specifically. There 
are offenders in other states as well and every 
Association ought to clean house and back the 
efforts to correct abuses by non-members. 
There is far more credit in plucking out an 
offending eye than in trying to cover up dis- 
ease with a patch. 


COLLECTIONS AND LOSSES 


The Illinois Central Railroad recently issued 
a statement to the effect that in the last year 
rough handling of trains in yard cost the com- 
pany $153,000; and loading defective cars 
$170,000. This represents the amount the com- 
pany was called upon to pay in claims and for 
repairs. The actual loss and damage tnrough 
these causes is greatly in excess of the amounts 
stated, however, for a large number of small 
grain leakages occur for which claims are not 
made. The aggregate amount of these losses 
would undoubtedly startle the trade if they 
could all be ascertained. A great many of them 
could be collected through the claims bureaus 
of the grain associations. We cannot urge too 
strongly that every dealer having claims tor loss 


against any railroad put the case in the hands’ 


of his state association. These claims have 
been settled in the past most successfully, and 
the more the bureau has to handle the greater 
will be its power. 
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TO AFFIX THE NEW WAR STAMP 


The Kansas City Grain Clearing House, Kansas 
City, Mo., will affix the new war revenue stamps to 
the sale returns of members. The plan is being 
pursued simply as a convenience to members and 
a nominal charge per month to each member, 1s 
made. 


LARGER GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
The report comes from State Grain Inspector J. B. 
Jarboe that the wheat shipments from Oregon, 
Idaho and Washington from July 1 to December 1, 
totaled 25,982,000 bushels, compared with 21,346,000 
bushels last year. He estimates the wheat crop for 
the three states this year at 55,000,000 bushe’s. 


GRAIN EXPORTERS MEET WITH TROUBLE 

It is reported- that grain expo.ters are having 
considerable difficulty in getting wheat handled 
through Gulf ports. Conditions are said to be 
very badly congested at New Orleans and exporters 
are experiencing seriou: delay in forwarding from 
Kansas City and interior points to the Gulf sea- 
board. 


HELP WANTED 

Says Southworth & Co., cf Toledo, Ohio, on De- 
cember 9: “Looking at the market as a whole, it is 
evident that assistance must come from abroad in 
all grains. Our domestic supplies being enough 
‘and then some.’ Wheat appears due for a steady 
demand from abroad, and appears to offer the best 
opportunities for higher level-.” 


A BOARD OF TRADE HOLOCAUST 
Very many lives of pumpkin pies, cream puffs, and 
chocolate eclairs were sacrificed recently in the fifth 
fire in the Chicago Board of Trade Building, which 
has occurred in the past four years. The fire broke 
out in the Jackson Cafeteria—supposedly caused by 
crossed wires. The damage amounted to about $500. 
Joseph Leiter, of endearing memory to farmers 
used to say there was luck in odd numbers. Perhaps 

this luck will prevent future ‘Board’ fires. 


A WHEAT PIT IN THE MOVIES 

The Exchange floor of the Chicago Board of Trade 
is to be represented in a photo play. Recently in 
one of the large film studios on top of the Palisades, 
New York, the Exchange floor of the Chicago Board 
of Trade was reproduced for the setting of the play 
of “The Pit.” An army of 500 or more stock brok- 
ers, clerks, and messengers took part in the pro- 
duction and Wilton Lackaye, Gail Kanes, Jane Stew- 
art, Jessie Lewis had the leading roles. It may be 
stated Without fear of successful contradiction that 
if the scene approaches anywhere near the original, 
it will make a hit. 


ROUSE, BRAVE BUCK WHEATEANS 


Foreigners want our wheat, corn, oats and barley. 
That is all very well; we have a surplus and they 
are welcome. As an illustration, however, of the 
fact that Europe is after practically everything we 
have in the shape of grain, it can be noted that 
buckwheat is now figuring in the daily receipts of 
cash grain at Baltimore for export. 

All lovers of the succulent buckwheat cake on a 
cold winter morning should take notice. There are 
substitutes for bread in corn pone and potatoes, 
for meats in cheese and eggs, but where can we 
find a substitute for the buckwheat cake? Epi- 
curus mentions this article of diet as the superb 
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delicacy, and King Solomon gave annual prizes o! 
400 wives to those of his subjects who could raise 
the most buckwheat on one acre of soil. If the ex- 
port of buckwheat assumes alarming proportions 
societies should be formed for the prevention of 
such exports or a heavy fine with possible imprison- 
ment imposed on those farmers or others who sell 
buckwheat to go out of the country. 


ELECTION AT OMAHA 
At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of 


the Omaha Grain Exchange, Omaha, Neb., 
Frank SS. Cowgill of the Trans-Mississippi 
urain Company, was elected president of the 
Exchange for the coming year; Aeliha May 
Swearingen of the United Grain Company, and 


F. Ss. COWGILL 
President Omaha Grain Exchange. 


Barton Millard of the Merriam & Millard Company, 
vice-presidents; Frank H. Brown, treasurer, while 
F. P. Manchester continues as secretary. 

Mr. Cowgill was president of the Exchange in 
1909-11 and served as second vice-president of the 
Grain Dealers’ Naticnal Association later during 
this period. He has been prominently identified 
with the grain trade of the West for many years; 
has a splendid reputation as a grain merchant, and 
it is safe to assert that no better man could be 
secured for the first officer of the Omaha Grain 
iixchange. 


‘GRIER’S CORN OPINION 


Cash corn values touched the 60 mark. 
This is the lowest price good corn has sold at for 
a long time. It is too low to be attractive to the 
lllinois farmer, for it does not mean over 55 cents 
on the farm, and a great many Illinois farmers are 
finding their yield of corn extremely disappointing. 
Some of the best counties in this state, where they 
have reason to expect year after year from 45 to 65 
bushels of corn per acre, claim that they find their 
farms are only yielding from 20 to 30 bushels. It 
seems quite possible to us that the corn yield this 
year has been over-estimated. We appreciate the 
fact, however, that some good corn has been raised 
and quite a considerable quantity of it west of the 
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Misscuri River, where there was very little in the 
way of corn last year, and that there are a good 
many evidences that there will not be as much feed- 
ing as last year. It would only take a very small 
decrease in the amount usually fed on the farm to 
give us a large increase in the quantity to 
come on the market, if it should be demon- 
strated that the farm feeding was to be on a smaller 
scale than usual. The Northwest seem inclined to 
market their corn, although since the recent break 
in price they have not been selling so freely. Prob- 
ably it may not be in order to expect any great ad- 
vance in either cash or futures until we get a little 
further along in the movement and see whether the 
country is disposed to hold back or to keep on sell- 
ing.—T. A. Grier & Company, Peoria, Ill., recent 
letter. 


NEW GRADES FOR MISSOURI 


James T. Bradshaw, Warehouse Commissioner for 
Missouri, announces the following new grades are 
taking effect in the Missouri State Grain Inspection 
Department: i 

Effective November 1, 1914, grades are established for 
the inspection and grading of feterita, which grades 
shall consist of the same number and be the same as 
are in effect and specifically described by the Depart- 
ment in its grades and rules for governing the inspec- 
tion and grading of Kaffir corn. 

Effective November 20, 1914, there is established by 
this Department new grades of grain to be known as 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 mixed Kaffir corn, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
mixed milo maize, and Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 mixed feterita. 
In case of an appreciable mixture of Kaffir corn, milo 
maize or feterita, any of them with each other, the grain 
shall be graded according to the quality thereof, and the 
kind of grain predominating shall be classed and graded 
as Nos. 1, 2, 3 or 4 mixed Kaffir corn, mixed milo 
maize or mixed feterita, and the inspector shall make, 
and the inspection certificate shall show, the notation 
describing the mixture and character of the grain. 

No modification or other changes have been made in 
other grades of grain or rules governing the inspection 
and grading of grain heretofore established and now in 
effect in the Missouri State Grain Inspection Depart- 
ment. 


FACTS AND FIGURES ON BEANS 

H. C. Carson & Co. of Detroit, Mich., have the fol- 
lowing to say, in a recent letter on the Michigan 
bean crop: 

“The trade at large seems to marvel at the present 
high level of prices on beans and have consistently 
fooled themselves into believing that a break was 
due. This condition of mind we believe is due to a 
lack of understanding regarding actual conditions. 
We have gathered some figures and have added some 
facts that may prove interesting, and are pleased 
to submit the same for perusal. 

“The Secretary of State for Michigan gives in his 
report November 1, the following figures on the 1914 
crop. Acres, 414,085; total yield in bushels, 4,669,- 
514; average yield per acre, 11.28 bushels. In 1913 
the figures were: Acres, 424,230; yield in bushels, 
4,932,631; average yield per acre, 11.63 bushels. 

“Among the trade Michigan is credited with rais- 
ing in a normal year a crop of approximately six 
million bushels. The yield this year represents a 
shrinkage from normal of over one and a quarter 
million bushels. The quality of the 1914 crop is 
such that a much larger per cent than usual must 
go into the cull bag—that is, there is a greater waste 
in picking to make the choice grade than usual. We 
estimate 6 pounds out of every bushel harvested 
this year will go into the cull bag. This means a 
reduction of almost a half million bushels in the 
available food supply. Every year provision must 
be made for the next seeding, this amounting to 
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approximately 400,000 bushels. Using the official 
figures as a basis it appears that we have available 
for food requirements this crop year approximately 
3,770,000 bushels. This represents about 75 per cent 
of a normal supply. The normal market price is 
$2.00 per bushel, therefore on actual shortage alone 
the price should be normal this year at $2.50 per 
bushel f. o. b. Michigan. Conditions this year, how- 
ever, are not normal. We are having a foreign de- 
mand that exceeds all records. Canada has bought 
presumably for the French and British 
armies; 80 to 300 tons are going over on every ship 
to the suffering Belgians; the demand from these 
sources accounts for the rapid changes in price.” 


heavily, 


URGE LESSENING OF SHIPMENTS 

Pope & Eckhardt Company of Chicago, say in a 
recent letter: 

“With facilities already somewhat congested, the 
recent very large arrivals of corn, today forced one 
or two western railroads to put an embargo against 
certain elevators to which there is headed a very 
large volume of grain for unloading; more may fol- 
low. We urge an immediate lessening of ship- 
ments, except to fill open contracts to arrive, and 
believe such action is justified by the unusual pre- 
miums that now are current for corn and oats for 


May delivery.” 
CARRY OVER NEXT JULY 
“How large will be the carry-over next July,’ 
ask C. A. King & Co., of Toledo, Ohio. 
“War continues the dominating factor. If war 


lasts till harvest, our carry-over may be smallest in 
Total surplus this season about 270 millions. 
Exports have been nearly 150 millions. This leaves 
about 120 millions, or only four millions a week till 
If exports should average five millions a week, 
carry-over next July would be only 55 millions. 
past ten years, 82 millions, last July 

Smallest carry-over past decade, 43 muil- 
ago, when Chicago May reached 


years. 


July. 
Average 76 
millions. 
lions 
$1.35.’ 


six years 


ARGENTINA—THE ONE FATEFUL INFLUENCE 

“The government issues two reports this month. 
Both are due at 1:30 Chicago time. The December 
15 figures are the final guess on the 1914 yields. 
‘they may increase the wheat yield and will hardly 
the corn and oats. The December 17 esti- 
mates embrace the new winter wheat and rye acre- 


reduce 


ages. As rye is now on a $1.10 basis with a scarcity 
outlook, the former 2,500,000 acres should be sub- 
stantially increased. The U. S. 1914 rye crop was 
42.000,000—16.8 bushels per acre. 

“Recent state reports indicate a December 17 
full 87 per cent wheat condition. The promise may 
be 620 to 660,000,000, according to acreage but 
will scarcely be a grave factor at end of year. 
Broomhall reports a 2,000,000 acreage decrease in 


Russian winter wheat. Her normal winter acreage 
is 17,000,000 and of winter rye 75,000,000 acres. Can- 
the United States, Roumania and Italy are in- 
creasing their 1915 wheat areas. 

“The familiar shopping sign ‘only 14 days to 
Xmas’ finds an echo in the market at this period 
as for many years the grains have lacked serious 
fluctuation from December 10 to 31. It will be re- 
membered that even the great wheat break of 1907-8 
on a record Argentine crop was delayed to January, 
1908. 

“It is impossible to estimate the Argentina wheat 
surplus on the cable news of December. Frosts are 
reported in Buenos Aires province which holds 30 
per cent of the Argentina acreage. Argentina com- 
mences to export new wheat in a hurry around Feb- 
ruary 1. Last February on her very poor surplus 
of 50,000,000 she shipped 8,000,000 during February. 
For February, 1913, she shipped 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
yer week. 

“Woile 
osses’ 


ada, 


the 
have not e 
pampas as yet, a 
not indicated. If 


words ‘heavy damage,’ ‘very serious 
merged from the South American 
surplus in excess of 100,000,000 is 
it should total 120 to 130,000,000— 
the effect on our prices would be potent. 

“An Argentine surplus of 80,000,000 to 85,000,000 


would tend to support current wheat levels. Let us 
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dissect the Argentine annual export average. The 
10-year average including a possible 85,000,000 for 
1914 is 93,000,000. 

“The influence of the final Argentina wheat re- 
sults on our prices must be regarded seriously. Last 
January, torrential rains cut the yield. January 24 
and 26 had arrived before Argentina cables admitted 
a surplus promise of 75,000,000 and finally of 64,- 
000,000.’—E. W. Wagner & Co., Chicago, letter, 
December 9. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM JACKSON 

In the death of William S. Jackson, head of the 
firm of Jackson bros & Co., of Chicago, there 
passed away the third ex-president of the Board of 
Trade of the City of Chicago to be struck down by 
the Grim Reaper during the year. 

Mr. Jackson was born in Adrian, Mich., in 1841, 
and had made his residence in Chicago since 1875, 
having become a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade three years earlier. He was always very 
active in the welfare of Chicago, having served for 
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a number of years as councilman and a few years 
ago was president of the Special Park Commission, 
which materially advanced the city’s social and 
business condition. He served as president of the 
Board in 1904 and was re-elected in 1905. He is 
survived by his widow and three sons. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 


Baltimore.—The membership of Dudley G. Gray 
has been added to the Chamber of Commerce. 


Chicago.—New members elected to the Chicago 
Board of Trade are: Wyatt C. Estes, Nelson DeGol- 
yer, Benj. E. Sincere, Albert V. Kinsler, Chas. A. 
Robinson, Jas. F. Sramek, Edward H. Hough, Nor- 
man H. Perrin. Memberships transferred: Allen 
R. Nickell, Est. of Sam’] W. Allerton, Est. of A. P. 
Ganong, John K. Segrave, Dexter Blagden, John J. 
Casey, Robt. E. L. Lewis, Sidney S. Chisholm. 

Duluth.—A. C. Loring and G. B. Harbison are new 
members and the membership of W. H. Sellers and 
Geo. K. Lebett have been withdrawn from the Board 
of Trade. 


Kansas City.—A. C. Loring has been admitted to 
membership to the Board of Trade on the transfer 


from F. A. Farmer. 

Memphis.—Ernest Wheeler was admitted to the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

Milwaukee.—Secretary Plumb reports two new 
members to the Chamber of Commerce. They are 
Philip V. Orth and Conrad C. Kamm. The mem- 


berships of the Estate of Timothy Sullivan, de- 
and the Estate of Bryan Coughlin, 
were transferred. 

Peoria.—Wm. H. Dewey has been admitted to the 


Board of Trade on the transfer of Leonard Willis. 


ceased, deceased, 
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TERMINAL NOTES 


E. E. Holder & Co., wholesaie grain and feed mer- 
chants of Rome, Ga., have opened a branch office at 
Tampa, Fla. 

The members of the Duluth Board of Trade of 
Duluth, Minn., have raised upwards of $3,000 for a 
Belgian Relief Fund. 


Charles A. Robinson, of the grain firm of Robin- 
son & Sweet, New York, N. Y., recently joined the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


The Chicago Board of Trade fund, to be added to 
the general Belgian Relief Fund, at latest reports 
amounted to about $5,000. 


S. O. Hall of the Hall Feed & Grain Company, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., will spend the holidays at his old 
home in San Francisco, Cal. 


B. M. Wasson, oidest member of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio, celebrated 
his sixty-third birthday early in December. 


There has been considerable activity of late in the 
buying of memberships in the Produce Exchange of 
New York City with prices quoted at around $575. 


Harvey L. Boyer, who has been associated for 
some time past with Walter Fitch & Co. of Chicago, 
has formed a connection with A. J. White & Co., 
Chicago. 


John M. Dennis, head of the grain exporting firm 
of the Louis Miller Company, of Baltimore, Md., 
was recently elected president of the Union Trust 
Company, of Baltimore. 


The Hottelet Company of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been incorporated to deal in feeds, etc., with capital 
stock of $50,000. The incorporators are Max Hottelet, 
E. E. and Anna Hottelet. 


Winfield H. Sellers, who has been for very many 
years past with the grain firm of A. D. Thompson 
& Co., of Duluth, Minn., retired from active busi- 
ness December 1 and will make his future home in 
California. 

The firm of Fearing & Morris has been incor- 
porated at Chicago, Ill., to buy, sell and export grain, 
flour and feed. The capital stock is $10,000 and the 
incorporators are W. R. Morris, J. H. Corl, and G. 
B. Fearing. 


James S. Templeton, prominently associated with 
the cash grain trade of the Chicago Board of Trade 
a few years ago, and who has spent the past two 
years in rest and travel, is again active in the 
interests of his firm. 

The Penn Grain & Feed Company has been incor- 
porated at Philadelphia, Pa., by David S. Braden, 
John M. Bowman, Jr., William Wallace and E. M. 
Wallace for the purpose of manufacturing and deal 
ing in feeds, grain, etc. 


The will of the late Herbert E. Rycroft, president 
of Bartlett-Frazier Company, of Chicago, Ill., has 
been filed for probate. He left property valued at 
$200,000. Mrs. Theresa Rycroft, the widow, and 
a number of other relatives, are beneficiaries. 


The Armour Grain Company of Chicago made 
unusually large sales of grain to Eastern export- 
ers during the early part of December. One item 
was the sale of 1,000,000 bushels of wheat to the 
Rockefeller Foundation for shipment to Belgium. 


The Fort Garry Grain Company, Ltd., has now 
organized, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man. 
The new company has a capital stock of $50,000, 
and the directors are H. C. Crawford, James Crowe, 
R. M. Myers, Pearl M. Astle and George S. Hast- 
ings. 

William M. Stillwell has been appointed office 
manager for the grain firm of Keusch & Schwartz 
Company of New York City. Tne firm has branches 
in Chicago and western points and since its organ- 
ization a few years ago has built up a very thriving 
business. 

C. H. Canby, of the firm of C. H. Canby & Co., 
Chicago, and for the past year president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, has been asked by his friends 
to accept the nomination for president for another 
term. Mr. Canby has worked very enthusiastically 
and energetically in the Board’s interest the past 
year, being present at all important conferences at 
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Washington and the trade in general recognizes the 
value of his efforts. 


E. R. Wayland & Co. have removed their of- 
fices from Fort William, Ontario, Canada, to Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. The heads of the firm are E. R. 
Wayland and J. J. Corolan. 


The Tessman Brothers Company has filed articles 
of incorporation at Duluth, Minn., to carry on a 
general grain, hay, flour and feed business. The cap- 


ital stock is $50,000 and the incorporators are Emil: 


A., Simon A. and Julius R. Tessman, all of Duluth. 


The Fox-Bushfield Grain Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$15,000, the object being to carry on a general grain 
brokerage and commission business. The firm has 
also formed connections at New Orleans as an 
export outlet. 


The Lowitz Grain Company of Chicago, Ill., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 to 
do a general commission and brokerage business in 
grain, seeds, provisions, stocks, etc. The incor- 
porators are Ralph W. Woodbury, Homer W. Wood- 
bury and Rose Harris. 


C. B. Pierce was recently elected president of the 
Bartiett-Frazier Company, Chicago, Ill., to succeed 
the late H. E. Ryecroft. George E. Fuller was made 
first vice-president, and W. E. Hudson, second vice- 
president. E. D. W. Pogue remains as secretary and 
Henry J. Patten, treasurer. 


The firm of D. G. Stewart & Geidel of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has dissolved partnership. D. G. Stewart 
continues in business under his own name and 
J. A. A. Geidel, has formed a connection with Mr. 


Leubin and will carry on a general grain business 
under the firm name of Geidel & Leubin. 

The many friends of Finley Barrell of the Chi- 
cago grain firm of Finley Barrell & Co., will be 
pleased to learn that he has so far recovered from 
his late illness to be removed from St. Luke’s hos- 
pital to his home in Lake Forest. He is expected 
to be at his office shortly after the middle of De- 
cember. 


The Mueller Grain Company of Peoria, Ill., has 
decided to devote all its time and attention to the 
grain business in future, and discontinue its hay 
business. The principals of the firm are Louis 
Mueller and L. L. Gruss, who have been identified 
with the Peoria Board of Trade for very many years, 
having established a large, sound and _ profitable 
business. 


Record has been made of quit claim by Joseph 
Rosenbaum of J. Rosenbaum Grain Company of Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Abraham G. Becker, of the grain ele- 
vator property on the Calumet River, South Chi- 
cago, between One Hundred and Second and One 
Hundred and Third Streets, together with three 
other parcels of property. The consideration was 
not stated. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


The following reports are made direct to the 
“American Grain Trade” from the leading terminal 
markets, covering the November, 1914, receipts of 
grain, hay and seeds: 


BALTIMORE.—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, secre- 
tary of the Chamber OF porate: 
7—Receipts——_, i eT 
Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. 1813, 
Wheat, bus....... 1,045,800 3,425,195 1,993,849 3,264,290 
Gorm apusae dee on. 953,147 174,048 634,970 19,418 
CALS, BUG ston oyeten » 5,343,130 264,436. 4,815,385 ........ 
Barley, Dusisis.. 344,095 545 230;294°° leis. 
ene Duss chen 1,520,14 69,461 1,577,234 25,200 
Pig LONG on ere an ely 6,265 725 896 
Flour, «bbis...0.... “201,600 154,878 1,136 57,481 


BUFFALO.—Reported by the Chamber of Commerce: 
-——Receipts———. -—_Shipments——, 
1914. 


Articles. 1914. 1913. 


Wheat, 


1913. 


PAU Spiciore wii 26,965,636 20,656,089 
1 


Flax seed, bus.... 2,734,211 |...... 
Flour, bbis........ 1,528/435 1,199,794 


DETROIT.—Reported by M. S. Donovan, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 
——Receipts——_, Gergen eau: 


Articles. 1914. 1913 1914 
Wheat, bus....... 253,000 338,000 224,000 37,000 
CO, DUB zee .aere 391,000 122,000 209,000 20,509 
WATS US atid Shs. 261,600 210,000 72,000 12,000 
Barley, bus. - 15,000 ,000 TEGOG iirc cn ee 
IVES PUBL. fetes. 83,000 28,000 40,000 9,000 


Flour, bblis........ 34,800 28,000 44,000 35,000 
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CHICAGO.—Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 
r—_ Receipts —Shipments—, 
Articles. 1914, 1913.) “1914... 1913. 
Wheat, bus....... 14,102,000 2, ee 000 9,645,000 2,301,000 
PO DUS sue on ss 12,458,000 5 6,001,000 4,247,000 
Oats PP USs inc 5 © 11,844,000 11,988,000 6,634,000 
Barley, . DUS) ade n.7 3,187,000 7,00 1,042,000 598,000 
RVG) PNB cs «is 0 we 354,000 359,000 249,000 118,000 
Timothy seed, lbs. 2,650,000 eat 000 2,124,000 1,896,000 
Clover seed, lbs... 1,136,000 § 264,000 
Oth. grass sd., lbs. 1,910,000 1,072,000 
Flax seed, pus. ean 11,000 7,000 
Broom corn, 1b 3,207,000 2,439,000 
Pay. tOnsis's hau 23,600 5 2,584 
Flour, bbls.. 852,000 710 000 845, 000 539,009 
CINCINNATI. —Reported by W. C. Culkins, superin- 


tendent of the Chamber of Commerc 
7~——Receipts——_, 


& 


a Ship ments——, 


Articles. 1914. 1913; 1914, 1913. 
Wheat. -busi........ 331,128 181,741 200,916 
COrmeDUSie es. a As 511,865 236,214 1 78, 72. j 
Oates WU Saat wists « 618,387 171,626 36 
Barley, DUSieasn a: 60,632 2,154 

Er OU Schint ne eral oe 90,975 4,123 
Timothy seed, lbs. 9,901 839 
Clover seed, ‘Ibs.. aed 1,070 
Oth. grass sd., Ibs. 3,850 12,185 
Flax “seed, pus.. 9 4 
Broom corn, Ibs... 8 Bees 29,430 26,010 
Hay toss tans) 10,588 24,783 7,023 18,735 
Blour> Dbishc. 2.41 1105413 111,213 62,660 104,455 

DULUTH.—Reported by Chas. F. MacDonald, secre- 

tary of the Board of Bee 
==. 

Articles. 1914 1913 “191 4. 
NWWReatS USF. 5.8) 15,876,203 15,072, 067 
Bats yD Usiiaewstk e i 366,902 1,504,8 
Barley’ Buss. 205. 3,203,864 2,08 
Rye? busier = le 
Flax seed, ye 22 76, 2; 

PIQUE DDISteta.e ns 601. 690 
Flour, production. 139,755 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Reported by Wm. H. Howard, sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade: 

—— Receipts——, 

Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. 1913. 
Wheat, bus 115,000 70,000 108,000 22,000 
Corn, bus.. .. 1,856,000 872,000 228,000 173,000 
Oats HUSA. cream 269/000 321,000 200,000 185,009 
EUV Ops US o aietescs Air 1,000 4,000 1,000 1,000 

KANSAS CITY.—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secre- 


tary of the Board of Trade: 


PEP ae TS ae et 
191 1913. 


Articles. 1914. 1913 913 
Wheat, 10,777,050 1,975 200 8,633,2 1,485,600 
Corn; bus... F 698,750 2,223,750 51,25 
Oats, 748,000 "838. 100 2 
Barley 107,860 44,800 
Rye, bus 29,700 37,400 
Fiax seed, bus.... SOO Atay in Medes RS re Cre wien 
Haye tODS nen es 27,048 26, tee 
Riowurys PDS. tele. 14,250 12,7 55 ‘000 

MILWAUKEE.—Reported by H. oe Plumb, secretary 


of the Chamber of Commerce: 
7—— Freceipts—_, TSE ae ea 
1913. 1914. 19 


Articles. 1914. 13. 
Wheat, bus 05 879,500 1,198, 111 56,748 
Corn? DUS-.-o quar 2, 0095 479/080 1,307,093 112,638 
ODES aE Ga aeaencnies 2,069, 100 1,292,400 2,912,789 1,408,630 
Barley DUSic ss 1822'580 2'106,000 730,825 527,653 
EUV Gree DUS We. es ohee 610,630 305,800 431,770 225,967 
Timothy seed, lbs. 473,750 385,775 233,980 90,000 
Clover seed, lbs.. 1,714,012 742,942 1,488,045 348,415 
Flax seed, bus.... 151/351 Ger Ueen- nak stake Vamee so a3 
Tease CON sats ty. oe nish 12,374 8,528 1,836 456 
PUOUP A DOI: nal en 358,000 393,690 360,572 406,959 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Reported by H. W. Moore, statis- 


tician of the Chamber of Commerce: 


-——Receipts-—_, -——Shipm OTe 


Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. 
Wheat, bus... .12,041,630 12,331,020 3,368,650 2,538,080 
Moris V DUSs6 tees a5 1, 904,880 696,920 1,221, 490 “432,010 
MATS MN DUS aise srseas 2 2,291, 610 1,842,270 2,344,520 
Barley) Pushes : 3;8 3,308,500 2,964,980 
ERC 14 RDO US rere pres seta tas { "448.110 442,280 
Flax seed, bus.... 1, 246, "320 149,540 168,990 
ERA yes TOMS Sees). ates 4,310 5,05 720 1,050 
Rloursay DbIsiiiesie 70,627 63,814 1,595,662 1,797,356 

NEW YORK CITY.—Reported by H. Heinzer, statis- 
tician of the Produce Exchange: 

Ga 5 OCU Say ? Shipments——_, 

Articles. 1914 1913: 1914, 1913. 
Wheat, bus....... ee cite atane A250, 648 19 ee yee ale 
COL DUS sa ees co Op yk) pene etna Gl Gre 6e ea 
OAT DUS ee cc anes: yee OOO Sorc wees ADO SES 8 ds ois 
Barlevien Dus... cacy Hope ODUs llLecmnolte BAB yA RS rae Ue verte eres 
EUV Coe DUS eamoge ns Ut OoreU Ol | Tey es 642'108 a ie ae 
EY gated oly (e (ee ae 4 OV eeo ue Oi Ask | Bee ce Bayh) Me Actes e cies 
Timothy, clover & 

other grass seed, 

DAS eerste coc ae OOO! Mame det dt rn SISO Pie eaters thos 
HIAxESSEO MDUSe ao four e; S00. ml whtt recs « DOA a Bard aa Were 
ELAR ae LOUSGaa lec. See lOD Wn uttaerinre ALSO Rie Weare cee: 
EVOL ODES ee es tarerr malar coo Oli eas anetaet BO Z O28. Seaatwirare 


OMAHA —Reported by F. P. Manchester. secretary of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange: 


——— Receipts——_, Sige ne 


Articles. 1914. 1913 1914 1913. 
MYMCAT DUSi.... a. 2,408,800 992,400 2,080, 800 97 0, 800 
Corn, 3 5 2 0 3,597,600 Tar 700 2,929,300 
Oats, 1,242,700 1,533,000 1,795,500 
Barley, 8 54,6 15,000 25,000 
Uyel DUSisntans hee 1 BL, S00 17,600 143,000 7,000 

PEORIA.—Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary of 


the Board of Trade: 


——— Receipts——  ~ CEE ae Pipe 


Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. 1915 
Wheat. bus....... 130,000 108,000 93,000 115 D5 000 
COTTAM UBT oe mace a 1,15 1,247,080 4 
Oats, “DwWwSi5 owe eye 748,500 
Barieyin DUS) “is. 296,166 f E 
Eome at DUS sors csste a 4 64,800 14, 200 
Mill teed, tons.... “4.480 5,041 7,912 B 
Seeds, lIbs......... 240,000 1,020,000 30,000 180,009 
Broom corn, lbs.. 180,000 eke | latte ashe 90,099 
Eiay. SEO nace 5 3,580 3,611 11,133 1,320 
Widury (bb1S)..o. seu 184,200 142,800 191,829 146,347 

ST. LOUIS.—Reported by Eugene Smith, secretary of 


the Merchants’ Exchange: 


er Tos Coo eon 
1914. 


Articles. 1913 1914, 1913 3 
Wheat bust, .o 0 3 4,255,107 2,601, 802 3, 249, 940 
GOvT ww DIRT fice esr. as 036, 845 58 2 
Wats; DUS sect ee *.. 2,017,900 1,5 
PARC yer DUS ete a -.x 421,600 
R25 ORI) oye) acl vaste 44,000 
Hay, tone.va 6.0%: 20,555 23, 
BIOU PD OISAe ke... 311,800 292° "010 
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PHILADELPHIA.—Reported by A. B. Clemmer, secre- 


tary of the Commercial Exchange: 


7-——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. 1913. 
Wheat, Hiusisc.s5. 2,547,403 7 2,341,781 9,660,211 
COEH, DUST sccade cs 190,883 85,714 rie 
Oats, WDUSien fete! 1,149,762 A ce 
Barley, bus.. 150,492 SOSD00K Uae. a mere 
tye, bus. . oe site OPO Op mar ubie eae < 
Clover seed, lbs.. Nees a ise F 
HIaX seed) Dusi.” VLESS006"  GS\263 = Sea tee | aw clersia = 
EUAY, . COMMS: ceteris SUA IC siaveleiaats 
EFlour, bbls:....... 286,835 5 173,780 88,141 
TOLEDO.—Reported by Archibald Gassaway, secre- 


tary of the Produce Exchange: 


-—Receipts——, _--—Shipments—, 
191: 


Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. 

Wiheat.. buss 2.0) 636,000 $00,000 168,600 5s 

Corny Pus. se 493,000 343,200 248,800 114,809 
OGTS a DUS ane als 310,700 92,800 256,000 260,600 
lepyatenig e depo bene pv ie 4,000 2 GOO, Fae theacetee pata dhevete 
EOVIEN MARES: cn oaet cle te she 20,200 10,000 4,700 
Tim’hy seed, bgs. 2,784 ¢ _68 
Clover seed, bags 7,650 1,534 
AISikGs es DASee se. 513 209 


OHIO CORN CHAMPS GO EAST 


In all the agricultural states boy corn growers 
are receiving much encouragement, but in none 
have the young crop experts been given more honor 
than in Ohio. Local prizes, county prizes and state 
prizes have been awarded, but better than these, a 
trip to Washington, Philadelphia and New York was 
given to the best corn growers of the state, starting 
on the last day of November and returning home on 
December 5. Boys and girls to the number of 1,067 
were given the trip free, and parents and other 
adults brought the number in the party to 1,200. 

Under the name “Buckeye Corn Special Tour” a 
similar party last year was given considerable pub- 
licity. The trip this year was conducted under 
the same name, and elaborate plans for entertain- 
ment were made by T. P. Riddle, of Lima, and A. P. 
Sandles, of Columbus, who had charge of the ex- 
pedition. There were seven train loads, each a 
“reoiment”’ in charge of “Uolonels’ J. E. Russell, 
S. A. Harbourt, J. R. Clark, H. Li. Goll, O. S. Ivins 
and Charles S. Henry. Of course the honors of the 
party went to Arnette Rose, of Lima, the champion 
corn grower of the state, and Miss Susan Everett, of 
Youngstown, the girl champion. 

The party went first to Washington, where they 
spent the day in sight-seeing. The President re- 
ceived the party and was presented with two white 
doves, as a token of the peace he has maintained. 
From Washington they proceeded to Philadelphia 
where they stayed for two days. The Commercial 
Exchange did honor to corn all day in honor of 
the visitors and a lively banquet at night was much 
enjoyed. One day was spent in New York, little 
enough for the sights of the city, and a tired, but 
happy crowd took the train on Friday night for 
Ohio. 

A distinctive feature of the pilgrimage and one 
which caused much favorable comment, was the 
girls’ concert band from Rising Sun, Ohio. These 
i9 young unmarried women in uniform, were much 
in evidence with their music and attractive ap- 
pearance. 


An ear of corn was found on the farm of Pat Kelly 
near St. Thomas, N. D., containing 1,046 grains. 
The ear was thirteen inches long, nine inches in cir- 
eumference and had twenty rows of seeds. 


There is a big demand for the service of neutral 
ships in Argentina to carry the numerous products 
of that country that have already been contracted 
for. The report of the Director-General of Rural 
Economy and Statistics states that there are now 
2,600,000 tons of corn available for export. 
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The Canadian branch of the Barnett & Record 
Company of Minneapolis, Minn., has closed a con- 
tract with the Canadian government for a large 
storage elevator with a working house in connection 
at Vancouver, B. C. It will have a capacity of about 
2,500,000 bushels. 

The Burrell Engineering & Construction Company, 
of Chicago, reports that it is unusually busy for this 
time of the year and in addition to a number of con- 
tracts for new grain elevators under construction, 
has inquiries for houses from various 
sections of the grain belt. 

L. R. Veatch has again associated himself with 
W. E. Caldwell Company of Louisville, Ky., and has 


numerous 


charge of the flour mill building department. Be 
sides flour mill and grain elevator construction 


work the firm also makes a specialty of steel tanks 
for grain storage purposes. 

The Minneapolis Sheet Metal Works of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., have moved from their old location on 
Street North into larger quarters at 1528 
Washington Avenue North. The firm will have 
largely increased facilities for manufacturing their 
Minneapolis dust collectors, blow piping, conveyors 


Second 


and elevator specialties. 

A. T. Ferrell & Co. of Saginaw, Mich., tell grain 
dealers that if they are using a No. 29D or one of 
the company’s first class seed cleaners the pure seed 
laws wilt have no terrors. They point out that their 
cleaners are guaranteed to eliminate the foul seeds 
below the percentage allowed by the pure seed laws 
of the various states. 

The Hess Warming & Ventilating Company of 
Chicago, has been very busy lately supplying the 
demand for the Hess Corn Testing Specialties, in- 
cluding the Original Brown-Duvel Moisture Tester, 
The company 

patrons can 


grading sieves, and percentage scales. 


keeps a large stock on hand so that 
be supplied promptly. 

The Detroit Scoop-Truck Company of 2227 W. Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., has experienced an 


excellent business in its Climax Scoop-Truck the past 


vear. Orders have been received from all sections 
and the special feature of a truck on wheels has 
made constant new friends for this handy grain 


elevator and warehouse appliance. 

One of the problems about the grain elevator is 
to wholly eliminate dust. It is necessary to work 
at times in this element and on such occasions the 
operator is freed entirely from the dust by the use 
of Gibbs Patent Dust Protector. This device is 
manufactured and sold by the Gibbs Respirator 
Compary of 124 East Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. 

The publication Graphite, house organ of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of Jersey City, N. 
J., attained the age of sixteen years with its issue 
of December, 1914. To celebrate the event the birth- 
day appeared in a very handsome cover; 
but the extra attractive attire, it was stated, was 
partly in honor of the holiday season now approach- 
ing. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind., is now presenting to the trade its three-pair- 
high mill for grinding feed, table corn meal, pearl 
meal, linseed meal, ete. The grain trade is a very 
large grinder of feeds during the winter months 
and the special merits of N. & M. Co. mill has 
brought about its use in very many grain elevators 
and feed mill plants. 


number 


G. M. Robinson, president of the Charter Gas En- 
Company of Sterling, Ill., called the “Grand 
Old Man” of Sterling athletics, presidea at a ban- 
quet recently in Sterling, the prime object of which 
was to afford opportunity to present a pennant to 


gine 


the Keystone team of ball players, winners in the 
Manufacturers for 1914. The city of 
very proud of two Manu- 


League race 


Sterling is its leagues, 
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facturers and Church, and Mr. Robinson has con- 
tributed a great deal to make baseball in that city 
so great a success. 


The Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company of 
Moline, Ill., has everything necessary for the com- 
plete equipment of the grain elevator and warehouse, 
but just at present the company is pushing its Bar- 
nard-Cornwall Corn Cleaner, a corn cleaner and a 
receiving separator, according to the kind of sieves 
used, and their Victor Corn Shellers. These ma- 
chines have been perfected to the nth power and 
have been favorably known to the grain and milling 
industries for years. They have complete catalogs 
giving full information about these machines which 
will be sent anywhere on request. 

A very interesting article appears in the November 
issue of the Lauson Power Magazine issued by The 
John Lauson Manufacturing Company, New Holstein, 
Wis., on the subject, “Troubles” with special refer- 
ence to annoyances arising in the operation of gas, 
gasoline or oil engines. Some of these troubles are 
imaginary, the article states, and are consequently 
very hard to remedy. Real troubles are generally 
easily defeated when atttacked with energy and in- 
telligence and a part of the article tells how the 
attacking is to be done. There are a number of 
other instructive articles in this issue of the maga- 
zine. 


The Tri-State Material Company of 611 Bryant 
Building, Kansas City, Mo., has a very interesting 
proposition for grain dealers who are troubled with 
leaky basements and elevator pits. In effect, the 
trouble is relieved by the use of their Trus-Con 
Waterproofing Paste Concentrated, a sure and cer- 
tain protection to concrete against the injurious 
action of water. ‘Che company calls attention also 
to its highly specialized coating which is used for a 
damp proofing, protecting and beautifying exterior 
concrete, brick and all kinds of masonry surface. 
It is especially recommended for cencrete storage 
tanks and concrete mill buildings. 


THE PULL OF A BELT 


The problem of correct belting at some time or 
other has to be solved by nearly every elevator 
operator. An incorrectly fitted belt, that is, one 
which is too small for the work it must perform, is 
a source of constant expense. A number of elevator 
men are working by rule-of-thumb methods which 
are only approximately correct. 

L. D. Crain, of the Colorado Agricultural College, 
has worked out with great care a formula for the 
horsepower which can be economically transmitted 
by belting as follows: 

There are three principal factors that govern the 
power which a leather belt will transmit. These 
are: Speed of the belt, thickness and width of the 
belt, and the pull of the belt per inch of width. The 
are of contact, or the surface of the pulley in actual 
contact with the belt also serves to govern the power 
transmitted by a belt of given dimensions. 

Considerable variation exists among engineers a: 
to the value to be assigned to the pull per inch of 
width of a belt. If this value be too high, the belt 
rapidly wears out. On the other hand, if too low 
a value is used, the width of belt for a given horse- 
power will be excessive. Perhaps an average value 
of belt pull is 45 pounds per inch width. This value 
will insure a reasonable life of the belt. 

If we let: 

D—diameter of driving pulley in inches; 

V=velocity of belt in feet per minute; 

N=number of revolutions of pulley per minute; 

S--effective pull of belt in pounds per inch of 

width of belt; 

W=width of belt in inches. 

Then the horsepower that a belt will economically 
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transmit is represented in the following formula: 
SDN W 
15 
4X 33,000 
The speed of the belt should not exceed 4,500 feet 
per minute. In a majority of cases in practice the 
speed will be under this value. 
This formula for horsepower is for single belts. 
Double belts are twice as thick as single belts, 
but the power they will transmit is less than twice 
that transmitted by single belts. The ratio is about 
10 to 7. This decrease is due, largely, to the in- 
creased resistance to bending in the double belt. 


DEATH OF CHARLES H. SCOTT 


The sudden death, in an automobile accident, of 
Charles H. Scott, vice-president and treasurer of 
the Strong-Scott Manufacturing Company of Min- 
neapolis, was a shock to grain, milling and machin- 
ery men. 

The fatal accident occurred on November 17 as 
Mr. Scott and his brother, W. J. Scott, were return- 
ing by automobile from Charles’ farm at Glen Lake, 
Minn. At a bad place in the road something went 
wrong with the machine and it pitched over a four- 
foot embankment. Charles H. was thrown clear of 
the car, but struck on his head. His neck was 
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broken and he died instantly. W. J. Scott was se- 
verely injured and was taken to the Hitel Hospital. 

Charles H. Scott entered the mill furnishing busi- 
ness about 15 years ago when he became the west- 
ern representative of the Invincible Grain Cleaner 
Company, of Silver Creek, N. Y. Previous to that 
he had been superintendent of the American Malt- 
ing Company’s elevator at Kensington in Chicago. 
He had come to Chicago as a boy of 19 from Kansas. 
He was born at Gardner, Johnson County, Kan., 
July 7, 1873, and worked on a farm until he came 
east to carve his fortune. Though still a compara- 
tively young man he had gone far toward realizing 
that ambition, for he had built a firm foundation of 
probity and honor and his friends were legion. He 
leaves a wife and three small children. 


The publication of estimates by the Ministry of 
Agriculture of Argentina late in August shows a 
slight decrease in area planted in cereals this year. 
In 1912-13 wheat, linseed, oats and maize acreage 
totaled 33,789,500, in 1913-14 33,987,200, and in 1914- 
15, 32,815,400. 

The recent provision of the Spanish government 
temporarily exempting from import duty wheat. 
wheat flour, and coal, has been annulled. Consign- 
ments of wheat, wheat flour and coal, accompanied 
by certificates from the Spanish consul at New York 
stating that cargoes were delivered for shipment 
prior to October 6, 1914, will be entitled to free ad- 
mission. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


BY E. R. SIEWERS. 

With the year just closing it is more than certain 
that the total receipt: of wheat and flour for 1914 
will not only equal those for 1912 but easily over- 
top them, so to speak, for up to the end of November, 
a period of 11 months, the wheat receipts totaled 
19,081,312 bushels, as against 19,152,260 bushels of 
wheat during the same time received here in 1913. 
a difference of but 70,948 bushels, with the full 
month of December to be heard from. The receipts 
of flour up to the end of November this year were 
2,063,753 barrels, while for 11 months in 1913 they 
were but 2,080,225, a decrease of 16,472 barrels, with 
25 business days to more than make up and surpass 
the deficiency. Corn has not made much of a show- 
ing at this port for the year up to December 1 in 
the export line, though the receipts for the 11 months 


freight rates are given Baltimore than Philadelphia. 
And he further stated that the aforesaid railroad 
company manipulates its rates both by rail and 
water, so that Baltimore business is driven to Phila- 
delphia. Now it has always been claimed that every 
leading transportation company finds it necessary 
to have in its employ some gentlemanly and 
plausable liars, who, when the company is concerned, 
will be pounced upon as scape goats. This annoy- 
ing habit or custom appeared to have been in vogue 
some 3000 years ago, for King David, the Lord’: 
annointed, in one of his Psalms, which the rock- 
ribbed, blue-stocking, orthodox Presbyterians read 
and sing regularly in their churches, among other 
things was constrained to remark, “I said in my 
haste all men are liars,” though as to manipulating 
ocr discriminating in freight rates he was silent, rail- 
road companies being unknown in his day. 

After the investing of more than a million dollars 
here in the erection of the big, 


new, modernly- 
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over by Secretary William R. Tucker, who is Vice- 
consul of the Russian Government, there was re- 
cently resurrected quite a unique and highly inter- 
esting document that found its first publicity full 
three years before the Commercial, or the Corn Ex- 
change came into existence. It contains the account 
of a sort of indignation meeting, brought about by 
the leading merchants of Philadelphia in the year 
1851, after considerable agitation, in which a vigor- 
ous correspondence was the outcome between Dr 
Job B. Tyson and William Peter, then the British 
Consul for Pennsylvania, bearing particularly upon 
the resources and commerce of this port, in the line 
of the shipping industry. Thomas P. Cope, a very 
wealthy ship owner, was at that time president of 
the Board of Trade, and evidently took an active 
part in the movement. Among other things it was 
declared, with a flourish of trumpets, that Phila- 
delphia was the “Metropolitan Empress of the West- 
ern World,” and that one-sixth of all the ships that 
sailed from New York to China and other foreign 
countries, were owned in Philadelphia and that the 
value of foreign merchandise used and sold here 
amounted annually to $50,000,000, and that at least 
$38,000,000 was brought into the country in the ship- 
ping, but through the port of New York; that Phila- 
delphia is the great distributor of merchandise to 
the Western and Southern sections and Pennsylvania 
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Photographed by the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


THE FIRST RELIEF SHIP FOR BELGIUM LEAVING PHILADELPHIA WITH A CARGO OF BREADSTUFFS 


of 1913 were 2,990,909 bushels, and covering the same 
period of this year totaled 2,142,137 bushels, a short- 
age of 848,772 bushels which will hardly be made up 
before the year 1914 closes. Oats took quite a stride 
ahead, with 1913 footing up 8,121,603 bushels, and 
for the same time, 11 months of 1914, the official 
record of 10,344,824 bushels, an increase up to the 
last day of November, of 2,223,221 bushels. For ex- 
port, while oats increased 1,954,716 bushels for a 
period of 11 months, corn slid back over the 1913 
returns 1,464,204 bushels, wheat 1,337,757 bushels, 
and flour 225,134 barrels, and there are all sorts of 
predictions as to what December will do, to change 
these results. 
* * * 

The trades people and the exporters are not satis- 
fied with the amount of business here and are com- 
paring the volume transacted for the year with the 
greater amount recorded for some of the other east- 
ern cities and ports and are giving out the idea that 
the big railroads with their trunk lines to the Great 
Lakes and the West that have terminals here, are 
discriminating in some way against Philadelphia. 
The sworn testimony, recently given before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, of General Freight 
Agent Turnbull Murdock who is practically an un- 
derman of the Pennsylvania Railroad Control, seems 
to indicate that this charge is well founded, as he 
stated that on the steamship lines of Virginia and 
Maryland, controlled by the “Pennsy,”’ cheaper 


equipped, rapid-handling Girard Point Elevator by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company (its completion 
being hailed with delight by’ the grain trade of the 
port in general, at the start), there has been, of 
late, considerable “kicking” by the leading grain 
exporters here, that this terminal was discriminated 
against. And Vice-President Dixon who has charge 
of the traffic affairs of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
gave the exporters a sharp prod for their dilatory 
methods in allowing cars, and even train loads of 
grain to blockade the tracks surrounding this won- 
derfully ‘rapid elevator plant. As a brief public 
lecture the privileged communication he sent by way 
of reply to the Commercial Exchange worked well, 
for since then it seems that all hands got busy. The 
answer of the Exchange to this soft impeachment 
was, in substance, that delays, if there were any, 
were caused by the inability of the shipping industry 
to supply ocean steamships to promptly cargo and 
earry the big shipments of grain abroad. 

It is quite probable that the great railroad com- 
panies have tneir own time to please and satisfy the 
general public, for in these times every one, from 
the solitary individual up to the National Govern- 
ment, seems to be “agin” the corporations and “has 
it in for them.” As to the lack of ship accommoda- 
tions that appears to be a Philadelphia standard 
excuse, which was used in the trade agitation over 
three-score years ago. In the musty archives of the 
Board of Trade whose valuable records are presided 


tne only state in the Union which has a navigable 
outlet to the Atlantic, a footing on the big lakes, 
and a command of the Western waters. And it was 
further stated that this port has the most convenient 
accommodations for a large marine, a safe harbor, 
and expansive outlet to the ocean; the conclusion 
being that nothing but the absence of will on the 
part of her merchants and business men to appro- 
priate these natural advantages and blessings could 
prevent the return and up-building of a productive 
and prosperous commerce in grain and every other 
line. It was acknowledged that the carrying trade 
had simply been abandoned to the enterprise of New 
York, whose trade and business people it was claimed 
were more alert. 

This was the universal and unanimous sentiment 
in Philadelphia 63 years ago, and now after this long 
lapse of time, the agitation of this burning question 
of shipping accommodations is indeed like history 
repeating itself. Though, be it said, among the fu- 
ture plans of the municipality is the expenditure in 
the work of general improvements, of more than 
$100,000,000, of which $20,000,000 will enter into the 
cost of developing the river fronts and the building 
of modern and commodious shipping facilities, in- 
cluding up-to-date piers, wharves, and docks with 
every equipment for the loading and unloading of 
steamships, with track connection between all piers 
and railroads, and a river channel depth of 35 feet, 
giving sufficient depth of water to accommodate the 
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largest and heaviest tonnage ships of every descrip- 
tion used in these days. Its 90 miles from the sea 
affords a fresh water harbor where vessels can coal 
and repair, load and unload rapidly with commodi- 
ties, provisions, and men, or remain indefinitely, 
safe from attack by any foreign power. The Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard has a greater area than the com- 
bined docks and ship yards of Great Britain, so with 
all of the contentions between the grain trade and 
the transportation companies, the future commer- 
cial prospects of this city and its port as a foreign 
grain distributor in the near future will be exceed- 
ingly reassuring. 

The British cruisers seized the Norwegian steam- 
ship Fram, loaded with a cargo of oil cake from 
Philadelphia via Charleston, S. C., and towed it into 
Shetland Islands. The Fram was bound for Nyborg, 
Denmark. Some 260,000 tons of oil cake meal is 
shipped yearly from one manufactory in this. city 
to Rotterdam, Holland. 

* * 

Edward M. Richardson has fitted up new apart- 
ments for his office headquarters in 404 Bourse Build- 
ing to accomodate the increased business require- 
ments of his flour, grain, and mill feed trade. 

The Philadelphia Export Company, just incorpor- 
ated by the state of Pennsylvania to import and dis- 
tribute as well, all manner of grain, feed, flour, hay, 
and cereals, has already received several large for- 
eign orders. Samuel F., William B., and vohn Scat- 
tergood, with Walter Keen Woolman, and William 
Richardson are among the moving spirits, the capi- 
talization being $100,000 as a beginning. 

[3&3 

Treasurer Joseph W. Beatty of the Commercial 
Exchange, C. Herbert ell, its vice-president, and 
Frank P. Miller, the all-around flour man, are now 
appearing on the grain floor, fully recovered from 
their recent illnesses; the first named was attacked 
with neuritis, the second laid low by typhoid fever, 
and the third underwent an operation for appendi- 
citis. Vice-President Bell is treasurer of the Quaker 
City Mills Company. 

* * * 

There is to be a hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington upon the pro- 
test of the flour, feed and hay trade here against 
the orders of the transportation companies and their 
warehouse concerns, for reducing the free storage 
period from four to two days, and the making of 
tariff charges for car shifting deliveries. 

The first week in December was Corn Day at the 
Commercial Exchange and the Bourse, and, in fact, 
all over the city the contagion seemed to spread. 
After visiting Washington, D. C., and paying their 
respects to the President and the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Government, 1067 young corn grow- 
ers from Ohio arrived in the city by special train 
and spread out upon the grain tables of the Ex- 
change 125 samples of corn, the best specimens from 
the Buckeye State. The Corn Exchange Bank of 
this city offered a liberal 
money premiums for the highest scoring grades. 

Chief Grain Inspector Captain John O. Foering, 
and Charles F. Preston, the Agriculturist of the 
Chester County Farm Bureau, acted as Judges and 
160 samples were passed upon. There was white 
corn, and red corn, and yellow corn, and purple corn, 
and big cobs, and little cobs, of the various varieties 
—in fact, for two long days it was corn, corn, corn, 
all over the city. The Oberlin Boys’ Band and the 
Girls’ Band of Rising Sun, Ohio, vied with each 
other in rendering sweet strains of music, and popu- 
lar airs, not forgetting the patriotic tunes, and even 
“It’s a Long Way to Tipperary,” and “Die Wacht am 
Rhein.” Mayor Blankenburg, the police squad, the 
hotels, theaters, trolley lines, and automobile com- 
panies did them special homage and every part of 
the city was visited, including the big department 
stores, the parks, and there was a steam down the 
Delaware to League Island Navy Yard to get a peep 
at the armored cruisers and battleships of Uncle 
Lam. 

The party was in charge of President Sandles of 


number of exceedingly 
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the Ohio Agricultural Commission, assisted by T. P. 
Riddle, of Lima; Congressman-elect J. E. Russell, 
S. A. Harcourt, of Cleveland ;J. R. Clark, of Colum- 
bus; H. L. Goll, O. S. Irvine, and Charles S. Henry. 
President Charles S. Calwell of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank of Philadelphia, presented the four 
cash prizes amounting to $100 during the evening 
banquet held in the Bellevue-Stratford ballroom. 
The boys receiving prizes, and the scorings were as 
follows: 

First—Paul Evans, R. F. D. No. 10, Van Wert, 
Ohio. He scored a total of 80 5-10 points with his 
corn; Second—Glenn L. Brumbaugh, Tippecanoe 
City, Ohio, total score of 79 5-10 points; Third— 
Ruay M. Bigley, Caldwell, Ohio, R. F. D. No. 5; score, 
79 points; Fourth—Elvin Mann, West Unity, Ohio; 
score, 77 5-10 points. Honorable mention—Lawrence 
Rodenbach, R. F. D. No. 6, Johnstown, Ohio. 


Philadelphia is ever in the forefront of the char- 
itable cities of the country. This was evidenced by 
the sailing on November 12 of the steamer Thelma, 
the first relief ship bound for famine-stricken Bel- 
gium. The Vhelma contained a cargo of grain, 
flour and other breadstuffs and is to be followed by 
other relief ships and from this port. 
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BY E. F. BAKER. 
The Speer & Downen grain elevator at Trebeins, 


Ohio, was entirely destroyed recently entailing a 
loss of $25,000 in buildings and machinery, and 
between $12,000 and $14,000 loss in grain. The 


contents of the building included about 10,000 bush- 
els of wheat, oats and sweet corn and 500 barrels 
of flour. The books of the company and 27 barrels 
of flour were all that was saved. The fire started 
in the roof of the building, and is thought to have 
been caused by the sparks from a passing train. 
The elevator was owned by Henry Speer of Oneida, 
N. Y., and F. N. Downen of Carmi, Ill. These gen- 
tlemen purchased the elevator but a few months 
ago from Dewey Bros., of Xenia, Ohio. The prop- 
erty was insured for $26,000. 

oko. Oe ase 


The atmosphere about the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change is optimistic, but the market seems rather 
quiet, and there is little dealing in futures. Grain 
is coming in well and the qualities are fine. Every- 
body seems to be content with business and with 
prospects despite the general quietude which has 
prevailed for some time. No one seems to know 
just what has brought about the slow condition, 
but it is usually attributed to the war. 

Grain has been coming in exceptionally well 
recently and the qualities are more than satisfac- 
tory. It was reported that locally the foot and 
mouth disease epidemic had kept some grain out 
of the local market, but this was more than made 
up from territory outside of that affected by the 
epidemic. Wheat and oats are coming in well, and 
the qualities are of a high standard of excellence. 
It is seldom that wheat growers in this section have 
such fine showings as at this time. Since Novem- 
15, the corn has been coming into the local 
market in splendid shape and in fine condition. 
Most of the corn coming in now is grading No. 2 
and No. 3 white, according to “Big Chief” Culver, 
and the No. 2 will, much of it, be No. 1 a little 
later on, The Western corn is much better in qual- 
ity than that from local points. The Western corn 
is grading from 15.8 to 16.2, while the Ohio and 
Indiana corn grades from 19.6 to 26.4. Most of 
the corn now showing some moisture will grade up 
much better a little later on in the season. A little 
mouldy corn is showing up here and there, but 
this is not serious and has not been so bad as to 
unfit it for stock feeding. Generally speaking, 
grain has seldom been more satisfactory here than 
at the present time, and farmers are already plan- 
ning heavy acreages for next year. 

Wheat and corn receipts are running heavier than 
the shipments, but the shipments recently have been 
quite heavy. There has been a good deal of export 
business both in wheat and flour from this mar- 
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ket, and a cargo of 125,000 bushels of wheat went 
out from here this week for the export trade. Re- 
ceipts for the week are as follows: Wheat, 191,- 
000 bushels; corn 77,000 bushels; oats 24,000 bush- 
els. Shipments: Wheat 115,000 bushels; corn 61,- 
200 bushels; oats 55,500 bushels. Cash wheat was 
quoted on the closing of the market today at 
$1.17144, which is considerably higher than at this 
time last year. The cash corn quotations were 
.641%4 for the new corn. ‘Cash oats were .49% as 
against .48 a year ago. Hay prices as quoted here 
today are $9.12%4 as against $9.621%%. Alsike is 
quoted at $9.05, and timothy at $2.80. Toledo quo- 
tations on cash wheat were a little higher than 
those of Chicago. 
* * * 

Cornelius Daly, agea 45 years, an employe of the 
Hast Side Iron Hlevator Company, was killed re- 
cently when he fell through a grain chute at the 
elevator into the hold of the steamer Griffith. Daly 
was a grain trimmer. 

PE hogs 


John Smith, vice-president of the S. W. Flower 
Company, has returned from a trip to Florida, 
purely for pleasure. For the same purpose (that 
is his own pleasure) he has, since his return, been 
stringing yarns of mammoth size about the wonder- 
ful fish he caught and other acts of heroism in 
which he supposedly was chief figure. Somie of the 
boys were hugely entertained, but some are inclined 
like the darkey in the celebrated minstrel selection, 
to declare “dat nebba did happen.” Smith, however, 
without paying the slightest attention to the atti- 
tude of his listeners, goes right on with the tales 
in serene unconsciousness and perfect bliss. One 
thing is certain—he did have a fine time down in 
Florida. 

* * * 

Paul Crecelius, a 16-year-old boy, living near San- 
dusky, Ohio, raised 106 4/7 bushels or 7,460 pounds, 
of shelled corn on an acre of ground. He accom: 
panied the Ohio Corn Boys on their Washington 
trip. 

* co * 

Under the contract corn grades in the Toledo 
market, all contracts for corn for delivery on and 
after July 1, 1914, unless otherwise specified, shall 
be understood as for No. 3 yellow or No. 3 white. 
Provided, however, that on such contracts a tender 
of the following described grades of corn in such 
propositions as may be convenient to the seller, but 
in no case an amount less than 1,000 bushels of any 
one grade in one elevator, shall be deemed a valid 
tender at the price differences mentioned in the 
following schedule: 

No. yellow corn. 

No. yellow corn. 

No. 1 white corn. 

No. white corn at %4c per bushel over contract price. 

No. yellow corn. 

No. white corn at contract price. 

No. yellow corn. 

No. 4 white corn at 2%c per bushel under contract 
price during Nov., Dec., Jan. and Feb. only. 

Kiln dried yellow corn and kiln dried white 
corn of two per cent less moisture than the standard 
grade of the natural yellow and white is also deliv- 
erable on contracts on and after July 1, 1915. 
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* * * 
The Young Grain Company, of Toledo, has just put 
in a new corn drier of 5,000 bushels capacity in its 
Central Elevator located on the Clover Leaf Rail- 


road. President Young reports that business is 
gooa and the elevator has all the grain it can 
handle. 


* * * 


Around 5,000 barrels of flour will be sent from 
Toledo for the Belgian relief on the relief ship to 
sail within a few days. Toledo millers donated 
about 2,000 barrels of flour, the balance being paid 
for by donations secured for the purpose by the 


Commerce Club. 
* * * 


Tom Morrison, of Frankfort, Ind., a director of 
the National Association of grain dealers, was a 
visitor at the Toledo Produce Exchange this week. 
Mr. Morrison declares that Indiana grain is the 
finest ever and intimates that the Hoosiers can put 
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it all over Ohio when it comes to grain. There 
were some of the Buckeye boys who were inclined 
to dispute the statement but “Big Chief’? Culver 
managed to separate the boys before any damage 
was done. Feelings were the only things reported 
injured. 


[Special Correspondence, ] 


GALVESTON 


BY R. N. COULSTON. 

Close upon the heels of the Southern Pacific Ele- 
vator fire occurred another loss when the old Han- 
nah-Leonard Elevator leased by the Wisrodt Grain 
Company, burned to the ground. About 150,000 
bushels of wheat, corn and Kaffir corn were in the 
bins and the total loss is estimated at $300,000. 

* * * 

Two elevatdr fires occurring in the same month 
have given rise to a lot of rumors relative to foreign 
spies. Although there is no doubt that the removal 
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that the flames wou'd bridge the slip to the Morgan 
line docks. 

The fireboat Charles Clarke saw her first real serv- 
ice since her construction and the aid she rendered 
was great. A number of firemen were caught by 
the flames and had to leap from the bin floor to a 
life net held by volunteers on the top of the drier 
building. There were no casualties. 

The Santa Fe’s embargo on grain for Galveston 
was lifted on December 7 and several hundred cars 
were immediately started for the port. Galveston 
elevators are now working overtime and it is ex- 
pected that the movement of wheat during Decem- 
ber will be larger than in November. 

Chit eel) 

The November report of Chief Inspector Miles 
shows exports of wheat for the month amounting 
to 5,093,393 bushels carried in thirty vessels. The 
total exports since September 1, 1914, amount to 


BURNING OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC ELEVATOR AT GALVESTON, TEXAS 
Crosses Mark the Spots Where the Firemen Stood and Where the Life Net Was Held 


of facilities for handling grain exports would benefit 
certain of the countries now engaged in the Euro- 
pean war, the majority of the trade place little cred- 
ence in the reports. 


% 


The grain exporting facilities of Galveston were 
seriously crippled by the fire which completely de- 
stroyed the Sunset Elevator owned by the Southern 
Pacific Railway, on November 17. The fire was a 
spectacular one and a large crowd witnessed some 
heroic work on the part of the Galveston firemen. 
The exact cause of the fire is unknown, but it 
was first discovered in the top floor near the roof, 
about 11 o’clock in the morning. For the first hour 
that it burned it seemed certain that the damage 
would be confined to the top floor, but in an hour 
fire appeared on the next floor where ten 75-horse- 
power motors were located. Soon the floor burned 
away under these and they began to drop through 
the building. 

At 12:30 the fire had penetrated through the 
upper four floors and found a foothold on the bin 
floor, in the main part of the elevator. After this 
there was no hope of saving the building. Fire was 
running down the legs through which the belts run 
from floor to floor, and although every bin and every 
part of the structure was thoroughly drenched with 
water by this time, there seemed no hope that any 
part could be saved and danger seemed to exist 


1,452,528 bushels. About 700,000 bushels of wheat 
were on shipboard (not cleared) on December 1. 
* * * 

Geo. H. Hodgins, formerly connected with the 
Grain Inspection Department at Galveston expects 
shortly to assume charge of the new 500,000-bushel 
elevator of the wichita Mill & Hlevator Company, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


[Special Correspondence. ] 


DULUTH 


BY S. J. SCHULTE: 

Elevator houses at the head of the Lakes expe- 
rienced the usual rush during the closing days of 
navigation. Stocks were reduced to the extent of 
about 6,000,000 bushels during the four days up to 
midnight November 30, and stores were then in 
round figures 10,000,000 bushels as compared with 
14,000,000 bushels a year ago. Supplies of spring 
wheat at approximately 7,000,000 bushels, were 
larger than had been expected in trade circles, but 
stores of Durum, rye and flaxseed were practically 
cleaned up. Some shippers paid the additional rate 
of insurance, and six cargoes were loaded out up 
to December 8. 

* * * 

The extent of the grain movement from over the 
West to this point during the late fall is shown in 
the fact that in spite of the smaller crop, receipts of 
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all grains during November aggregated 24,142,000 
bushels, compared with 21,440,000 bushels last year, 
and 29,735,000 in 1912, the bumper year. Shipments 
were reported at 25,797,000 bushels, compared with 
19,627,0U0 bushels last year and 31,738,000 bushels 
in 1912. 

Receipts of domestic grain here during the new 
crop year from August 1 to November 380 reached 
67,284,595 bushels, as compared with 66,097,236 
bushels in the corresponding period of 1913. Ar- 
rivals of wheat, oats, and rye compared favorably 
with last year, showing that the high prices pre- 
vailing had led to more liberal marketings by farm- 
ers. Due to the partial crop failure in the North- 
west and the sharp drop in quotations through the 
war, flax receipts were heavily decreased, amount- 
ing to 3,745,000 bushels, as against 6,571,000 bushels 
a year ago. A feature was the movement of rye, 
which reached 3,618,000 bushels, as against only 
935,450 bushels during the same period last year. 
Arrivals of Canadian grain at this point fell off to 
1,155,000 bushels last fall as compared with 5,028,000 
bushels a year ago. 

* * * 

Steady receipts of grain on a reduced scale are 
expected here during the winter months, but with 
practically 21,000,000 bushels’ storage capacity still 
available, elevator men say they will have plenty 
of space to spare and it is not thought that any 
amount of grain will be loaded on steamers for win- 
ter storage. Boats are being offered on a basis of 
21% cents, but so far only a few charters have been 
reported. 

Contingent upon export trade developments, it is 
predicted that extensive all-rail grain shipments 
will be made from here to the seaboard this winter. 
That will be more especially the case in durum and 
rye in which the demand is urgent and exporters 
are said to be willing to pay the additional charges. 
One of the local railroad freight agents reports in- 
quiry for cars for barley to be moved East before 
the end of this month. Considerable screenings will 
be moved out from the elevators within a short time, 
as prices in the East have become more attractive 
to holders. 


For the first time in several years back, a large 
movement of corn tnis way from over Minnesota, 
South Dakota and Nebraska is expected during the 
next two months. While in the past, the Itasca was 
the only elevator here to pay any attention to 
handling corn, the Peavey and Cargill plants are 
now reauy to dip into that trade. Several cars have 
been received at the two first-named houses during 
the last couple of days, and other shipments are 
routed to them. Elevator men have been led to 
engage in that trade this season because the corn 
grown in the West has been uniformly dry, thus 
eliminating the chances of deterioration through 
dampness. Elevators here had an unfortunate ex- 
perience some years ago in storing corn, and such 
losses were sustained through dampness developing 
that they have since fought shy of the proposition. 

* * * 

J. A. Shanahan, of the Shanahan Grain Company, 
will leave for Buffalo in a few days, where he will 
handie grain afloat there during the winter months. 
He will return to Duluth next spring. 


OE 3 


Rye has been a feature in trading otf late, and it 
promises to continue so during the winter months. 
Under urgent export buying, the cereal has sold up 
7 cents during the past month to a new high mark 
of $1.07. This is an advance of 57 cents a bushel 
since July. Durum has been another strong fea- 
ture, scoring an advance of 10 cents in the month, 
and up till within the last couple of days command- 
ing a premium of 13% cents a bushel over spring 
wheat. Buying to complete contracts calling for 
delivery up to the close of navigation furnished the 
uplift. Remaining supplies of durum in farmers’ 
hands over the territory are said to be light, and 
it is taken as assured that foreigners will be willing 
to pay a fair price for it. It is predicted by dealers, 
however, that the spread between Durum and spring 
wheat will be substantially narrowed up during the 
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next few weeks. That was foreshadowed yesterday 
when a break of 134 cents was recorded in the May 
durum option, while May wheat broke 1% cents. 

* * * 

Announcements regarding prospective elevator ex- 
tensions and improvements at this point are ex- 
pected in the near future, due to the practical cer- 
tainty that the acreage sown in grain over the 
Northwest next spring will be enormously increased, 
thus rendering an enlargement in terminal facilities 
almost imperative. To begin with, it is intimated 
that the building of a large addition to the Consol- 
idated Elevator Company’s plant may be proceeded 
with next spring. Plans for the addition were pre 
pared some time ago, and by all accounts the con- 
tract is likely to be let within the next few months. 


[Special Correspondence. ] 


MILWAUKEE 


BY C. O. SKINROOD. 

The one important topic at the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce now is the collection of the war 
tax, many of whose provisions went into eifect De- 
cember 1. There seems to be no great complaint 
against the war tax because of the sums of money 
taken out of the grain trade by the levy, but the 
chief difficulty is the problem of learning just when 
and where the tax applies. 

“Tt is very clear,’ said »ecretary Plumb of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, “that the war 
tax law was designed only to hit trading in futures. 
However, in practice there are a number of loop 
holes in the statute; it is so loosely drawn. The law 
provides that grain which is not actually loaded 
when the transaction is made must bear the war 
levy. This practicaly means that grain sold to 
arrive must bear the burden. This is essentiaily 
a cash deal, yet under the law strictly it must bear 
the tax. 

“Suppose two cars of grain are being loaded in 
sume Iowa town. The grain is sold to arrive. One 
car is already loaded when the deal is made. The 
other is loaded after the car is hauled down to the 
elevator. One car would bear the tax because it 
was not loaded when the deal was made and the 
other would not, because technically it was loaded 
when the contract was made. Yet both of these 
are cash transactions to all intents and purposes. 
Another burden on the grain shippers is the tax of 
2 cents on each $100 of promissory notes. Since 
much of the grain trade is done on borrowed capital, 
ii means a tax of hundreds of dollars each month 


ou grain traders.” 


“Milwaukee is growing to be one of the great ex- 
port centers of the United States,’ said Secretary 
Plumb of the Milwaukee Chamber. “It is rather 
striking, however, that there are less than twenty 
exporters in the entire United States. This means 
that a great many dealers over the country are 
selling their grain to exporters on the seaboard. 
But very few dealers are actually doing their own 
exporting. Milwaukee has two large exporting 
firms but none of the local companies goes farther in 
exporting than selling to seaboard shippers. Min- 
neapolis has not a single exporter direct. Chicago 
is said to have only two such exporters. 

“This shows the extraordinary concentration 
there is in the exporting business of the country. 
Hundreds of millions of bushels of all kinds of 
grains are now being shipped abroad for war pur- 
poses and apparently all of this vast trade is 


handled by a very few firms.” 
* * * 


Milwaukee grain trade is still forging ahead by 
leaps and bounds indicating the growing popularity 
of this city as a grain trading center. From Jan- 
uary 1 to December 1 of this year, the total receipts 
of grain at Milwaukee have been no less than 70,- 
000,000 bushels. This compares with an aggregate 
of 53,000,000 bushels for the same period of 1913. 
This is a gain of some 17,000,000 bushels in only 
eleven months. The shipments of grains of all 
kinds at Milwaukee have also gained enormously. 
The shipments for 1914 to December 1 have been 
no less than 50,000,000 bushels compared to 30,- 
000,000 bushels for the same period last year. Ship- 
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ments from Milwaukee have apparently almost 
doubied in less than a year. A large feature of 
shipments is now by lake, the total for the eleven 
months stated having been 23,000,000 bushels, or 
just twice as large as a year ago and the largest on 
record. 

The receipts of corn, oats and rye for 1914 have 
been 50 per cent larger than a year ago. These 
grains represent the bulk of the increase in grain 
receipts at the Milwaukee market. The movement 
of corn alone for the crop year, or the twelve months 
ending December 1 last, have been in excess of 
18,000,000 bushels, compared with 11,600,000 bushels 
approximately for the crop year of 1913. The ship- 
ments of corn during the same period were 12,400,- 
000 bushels in 1914, compared with 7,944,000 bushels 


for the crop year ending December 1, 1913. 
* * * 


There is some talk at Milwaukee of enlarging the 
elevator capacity here as there is urgent need for 
more room as a result of the great boom in the 
grair trade denoted in the above figures. 

“Milwaukee ought to have a new elevator of 
1,500,000 bushels’ capacity at once. There would 
be immediate use for it,’ said the secretary of the 
Milwaukee Chamber. “I am told that this project 
would now pay handsome returns on the capital, 
because of the increased opportunities for doing 
business. This chance to clear a big profit may not 
have been true a few years ago, but it is true with 
the new conditions that we have here now. There 
have heen reports from time to time that elevator 
buiiding projects were in contemplation. But noth- 
ing has yet resulted. It is believed, however, that 
this investment possibility will take a new lease 
of life with the advance in the Milwaukee grain 


Lusiness.” 
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The Lyman Grain Company, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, has leased the old elevator on Flor- 
ida Street, which has been idle for the last seven 
years. Grain will be received shortly. The build- 
ing has been owned by the American Malt Company 
and a number of other interests. Now it is to: be 
opened again which will add some 300,v00 bushels 
to the elevator capacity available to the Milwaukee 


trade. 


Tire latest figures on grain in store in Milwaukee 
are for the close of November when there was re- 
ported 184,000 bushels of wheat, 32,000 bushels of 
corn, 685,000 bushels of oats, 147,000 bushels of 


barley and 68,000 bushels of rye. 
* * * 


The close of the shipping season on the Great 
Lakes on December 1 ended one of the biggest grain 
seasous in the history of the Milwaukee market. 
One of the late steamers to clear for tne East was 
the EH. A. 8. Clarke for Buffalo with a cargo of 
about 250,000 bushels of wheat. 

* * * 

Several of the Milwaukee grain men have gone 
on record in favor of changing the time of clocks 
during the winter. Many of tnem approve the ex- 
tension of eastern time to make the clocks run an 
hour earlier. Milwaukee grain men say that the 
adoption of this reform by Chicago or any of the 
other large cities of the west, would necessitate 
the adoption of the same reform in Milwaukee be- 
cause of the close business relations existing be- 
tween the two cities. 

* * * 

Milwaukee grain men had a hearing in December 
on a rate case—namely the one involving the elim- 
ination of reshipping rates on grain and_ grain 
products from Milwaukee via Chicago to Eastern 
ipoints. Testimony was taken before Hxaminer 
Kelly of the Interstate Commerce Commission. No 
conclusion was announced on the hearing. 

* * * 

Grain men of Superior have been very much wor- 
ried over the fact that the Wisconsin Tax Commis- 
sion may decide to tax all grain on hand in the ele- 
vators on May 1, which is the date when property 
lists of the state are taken. In Duluth the grain 
men pay a fixed charge for taxation on the amount 
of business done and the complaint is made by Su- 
perior interests that this tax rate is much lower 
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than that of Superior, so that business will be di- 
verted to Duluth in case the high tax is enforced on 


grain at Superior. 
* * 


W. B. H. Kerr of the W. B. H. Kerr Company of 
Hartland, Wis., who died recently, had been a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce since 
1888. He was well known to the grain men of Mil- 
waukee, having been engaged in trade here for 


many years. 
* * * 


The December rate of interest of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Gommerce, as determined by the finance 
committee is 7 per cent. This is considered a high 
rate in view of the reduction in interest rates gen- 
erally since the inauguration of the Federal reserve 


system about the middle of November. 
* * * 


George A. Schroeder was chosen as the representa- 
tive of the local Chamber at a meeting called by 
various lake interests at Detroit. The general topic 


was a proposed change in the grain bill of lading. 
* * * 


Blevator “A” loaded approximately 1,00,000 bushels 
of wheat in ten days. Several loads of 250,000 
bushels each were taken on for shipment to Buffalo. 
Recent business on the lakes in grain was of un- 
usual proportions. Vessels of the Hawgood fleet 
were chartered to move wheat east before the close 
of the season. Rates were bid up in a number of 
instances because of the urgency of shipments. 

* * * 

The Hottelet Company, grain and feed exporting 
coneern of Milwaukee, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000. The incorporators are 


Max, E. E. and Anna Hottelet. 
* * * 


Reports received at Milwaukee are to the effect 
that there is much lighter loading of wheat in the 
Northwest than formerly. Many of the farmers still 
expect to get still higher prices and are holding back 
in their marketing on that account. It is now be- 
lieved that fully 60 per cent of the wheat crop has 


already been marketed. 
* * * 


Conrad C. Kamm and Philip Orth are among the 
recent new members elected to the Chamber of 


» Commerce. 


* * * 

Milwaukee grain men are much interested in the 
hearing to be held in Chicago in January to deter- 
mine if the railroads have a right to establish an 
embargo prohibiting all shipments of grain for 
specified periods. Southern’ and Western roads 
placed an embargo on receiving grain at the port of 
Galveston during the early period of the war. This 
caused great protest among grain men and shippers 


and owners generally. 
ok * * 


Capt. Henry Leisk and A. R. Templeton of the 
Milwaukee Chamber were chosen to represent the 
city’s grain interests at the Great Lakes Waterways 


‘conference held in Chicago late in November. 
* * * 


Milwaukee banx cearings in recent weeks have 
been running from 3 to 9 per cent higher than last 


year, indicating business rapidly improving. 
* * * 


The steamer Omega brought down more than 101,- 
000 bushels of flax from Duluth to Milwaukee. This 
is an indication of the growing seed trade at the 


Milwaukee market. 
* * * 


Secretary Herman Bleyer of the Milwaukee Har- 
bor Commission, says the most remarkable fact with 
regard to Milwaukee’s recent grain trade is the 
progress made in shipments via the lake route. 
Last year, he says, only 9 per cent in round num- 
ber of the shipments went by the lakes, while this 
year, about 24 per cent of the Milwaukee shipments 
went out by the lake. “This record is due to the 
very great enterprise shown by the members of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce,’ added Mr. 


Bleyer. 
* * * 


“Some people think that Milwaukee reached its 
maximum as a grain center in the sixties or seven- 
ties,” said Secretary Bleyer. “It is true that at that 
time there was a great primary wheat market at 
Milwaukee. But since that time the increased trade 
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in other grains has far offset the loss in the wheat 
trade. The traae in grain at Milwaukee has now 
reached a new high record. Milwaukee is a greater 


grain marketing city than ever before.” 
* * * 


The Milwaukee Malting Company will soon com- 
plete the erection of a grain. warehouse to hold 
150,000 bushels. 


* * * 
Karger Brothers, grain men at Milwaukee, re- 
ceived a car of oats from South Dakota with no less 
than 3,147 bushels. This is one of the giant freight 


cars, 
* * * 


“There has been a fair demand for good malting 
and brewing barley at the Milwaukee market. 
Medium and low grades have been backward and 
tending lower in the early days of December. Re- 
ceipts have been running in the neighborhood of 400 
cars per week at the Milwaukee market. The prices 
for the first week of December have ranged from 60 
to 68 cents per bushel. The finer grades have been 


quoted up as high as 73 cents per bushel. 
* * * 


There have been rather small fluctuations in the 
corn trade of Milwaukee recently. The demand for 
local and shipping account has been more than satis- 
factory. Practicaily all the different kinds of yel- 
low, white and mixed corn have sold well with 
prices running around 59 to 63 cents a bushel for 
the first week of December. The receipts per week 
have been running close to 1,000 cars although this 


is barely the opening of the new corn season. 
* * * 


Choice heavy oats have been in particular demand. 
Inferior and black mixtures have been in poor. de- 
mand. . The movement is rather slow with trade 
running at 200 to 300 cars per week. Prices have 
generally. ranged from 42 to 49 cents per bushel. 

* * * 

Wheat trade has been active at Milwaukee with 
good buying, both for shipping and milling account. 
Receipts have been rather irregular, ranging from 
100 to 500 or more cars per week. Demand has been 
so good that all offerings have been absorbed readily. 


Prices have ranged from 98 cents to $1.20 per bushel. 
* * * 


Rye has been selling at new high record prices. 
Both local and export demand has been large. Prac- 
tically all grades have been saleable and prices have 
ranged from $1.09 to $1.12 per bushel, which are 
real war prices. 


[Special Correspondence. ] 


KANSAS CITY 


BY B..S. BROWN. 

Large early shipments of alfalfa meal are being 
made by the Western mills, which are taking ad- 
vantage of the saving to be made on Eastern ship- 
ments by using the Kansas City Missouri River 
Navigation Company barges from Kansas City to St. 
Louis. On November 5 a cargo of approximately 12,- 
000 bags of meal was on the municipal wharf at 


Kansas City for loading. 
* * * 


Wheat receipts in Kansas City during November 
constituted a record for that month, and were five 
times the receipts for November, 1913, and three 
times the 10-year average. The November wheat 
receipts were 7,983 cars, against 1,646 in November, 
1913, and @& 10-year average of 2,564. Corn receipts, 
559 cars, were only about a third of November last 
year, which were 1,779, and about half of the No- 
vember average of 1,046. Oats receipts were 440 
cars, against 493 in November, 1913, and a 10-year 
average of 369 cars. The November receipts helped 
materialiy to swell the big movement to Kansas 
City in wheat for the year, which will likely be 
above 65,000,000 bushels. The large arrivals were 
well taken for outside shipment, exporters taking 
the hard winter which constituted the bulk of the 
movement, and Kansas City mills and shippers also 
getting large quantities. With the nearly 11,000,000 
bushels receipts, elevator stocks gained only 568,230 
‘bushels. Stocks of grain November 30 in Kansas 
City were: Wheat, 9,275,819 bushels, against 8,707,- 
589 October 31 and 8,265,250 November 30, 1913; 
corn, 75,434, against 57,887 October 31 and 298,542 
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November, 30, 1913; oats, 914,199, against 785,250 
October 31 and 1,271,429 November 30, 1913. Wheat 
prices did not show much net change, but corn was 
6 to 11 cents lower than a month previous, the large 
amount of forage available being a factor. 

So * * 

Louis Horowitz, proprietor of the Missouri & Kan- 
sas Hay & Grain Company, previously of 909 Inde- 
pendence Avenue, is expanding. W. S. Dickey re- 
cently erected for him near Third Street and Grand 
Avenue, a hollow tile one-story building with ele- 
vator, in which Mr. Horowitz is installing a 25-horse- 
power motor to run the elevator and the small 


grinders. 
* * * 


J. C. Hastings, of Grantville, Kan., has prepared 
a “grain map” of the state of Kansas which will be 
exhibited at San Francisco during the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition in the agricultural display. The 
map is 48%4,x88% inches and required 14 days to 
make. The weight of the grain in the map is nine- 
teen pounds. The coloring contained in the ordinary 
published map of Kansas nas been followed as nearly 
as possible with the various grains’and seeds, which 
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he spent ten days in Berlin, then went to Hollanc 
and took passage for America but the boat was held 
up by England and Mr. Smith was forced to spend 
some time in Liverpool before he could proceed on 
his homeward trip. He believes there will be a 
large demand in European countries for American 
wheat and other foodstuffs. 

The U. S. Weather Office reports .25 of an inch 
of rainfall in November, 22 cloudless days and 6 
partly cloudy. There was a trace of snow one morn- 
ing but not enough to measure. The minimum tem 
perature was 9 degrees and the maximum 80 de- 
grees is about the usual report for November in this 


locality. 


An interesting situation as to insurance of ele- 
vators is said to be developing in the West. One 
mutual company that has a large business has for 
two or three years been getting away from old-style 
terminals; its agent said that the mills are building 
larger elevators at their central plants, buildings 
modern:-in every particular and good risks, while 
their small storage houses scattered over their ter- 
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are glued to a canvas back. Mr. Hastings has taken 
numerous prizes for county and township maps made 


in a similar fashion. 
* * * 


The B. Rockwell Merchandise & Grain Company of 
Junction City, Kan., purchased during the week of 
November 27, more than 11,000 bushels of wheat on 
a basis of $1.00 per bushel for grain testing 60 
pounds. This purchase was made to fill orders from 


Southern mills. 
* * * 


C. W. Lonsdale represented the Kansas City Board 
of Trade at a conference of lake transportation in- 
terests at Detroit, November 24, the conference being 
called to discuss the question of shrinkage in grain 
in transit across the lake, and to make an agreement 
with lake vessel owners as to a maximum allowance. 

? x * x 

In spite of late sowing of wheat in Johnson 
County, Kan., the stand is reported good and with 
favorable weather conditions during the winter it is 


believed the 1915 crop will be large. 
* * * 


The Missouri State Board of Agriculture advises 
farmers to gather their corn early this year, the 
roots being shallower and the stalks weaker than 
is usually the case. Jewell Mayes, secretary of the 
Board, recommends that farmers do not buy seed 


corn without seeing tue stalk. 
* * * 


E. W. Smith of Kansas City, upon returning from 
a five-months’ stay in Europe said to fellow mem- 
bers on ’Change, “I am so tired of seeing soldiers in 
uniform that I don’t like to look at an elevator boy 
with gold braid on his coat.” Mr. Smith was in 
Carlsbad when Austria declared war on Servia, later 


. 


ritory are retained. While this might seem to indi- 
eate an accumulation of the pusiness by the millers, 
the other side of the picture is that as the old-style 
elevators are replaced, they are replaced by up-to- 
date buildings which are taking good risks. It is 
said that in the case of one company that gave up 
the old-style, ten per cent of the proposed risks had 
burned, in value about ten times the amount of the 
premiums they would have paid. 

New commission rates went into effect on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade November 9, on shelled 
corn, Kaffir corn, milo maize and feterita. The 
shelled corn commission for buying or selling was 
advanced from 14 cent to % cent a bushel; Kaffir 
corn, milo maize and feterita rates were increased 
from 1 cent a bushel to 2 cents per hundred pounds. 
Trades between members were based on these rates: 
Corn, % cent instead of % cent; Kaffir, milo and 
feterita, 44 cent per hundred instead of % cent per 
bushel. Another amendment to the rules raising 
the rate on handling wheat, corn and oats futures of 
4% cent a bushel to $7.50 per 5,000, or about one- 
seventh cent a bushel, was defeated; this amend- 
ment provided also that between members the rate 
would be raised from $3.1214 to $3.75 per 5,000 
bushels. 


% % * 

The hay market in Kansas City has not been par- 
ticularly strong during the fall, but there are signs 
of improvement.. So much hay goes south that the 
troubles of the cotton belt have been refiected here; 
cottorm conditions are getting better, and the hay 
business in Kansas City is picking up. The feature 
of the market during the month was. the record *re- 
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ce'pts of straw and a consequent decline—which was 


natural in view of the tremendous wheat crop. 
* « * 


Petitions filed charging that a grain 
trust exists in Salina, through which prices are kept 
below a normal level in view of prices in Kansas 


City and other places. 
* * ” 


While Kansas City exporters get much of the busi- 
the lifting of the embargo on shipments to 
Galveston by some railroads diverted considerable 
wheat from Kansas City. 

* * * 

Part of the weakness of corn last month was at- 
tributed to the prevalance of foot-and-mouth disease 
which discouraged feeding, prevented a free 
movement of stock and feeding cattle. 

* * > 

The wheat production of Kansas has brought an- 
other industry into prominence to use the straw— 
paper pulp and strawboard manufacture. Hutchin- 
ton has one strong plant now, that has done a good 
business this year, and now at least one other plant 


have been 


Hess, 


and 


is in prospect in the state, although the definite an- 


nouncement of its location cannot yet be made. 
* * * 


The foot-and-mouth quarantine rules caused tem- 
porary troubles at the Kansas City hay market aue 
fast- 
ern buyers sometimes demanded affidavits that hay 
from unaffected states had been loaded prior to 
August 1, and Kansas City shippers responded by 
gending copies of the rules, which mentioned only 
There wags belief in some quarters 
that hay in infected states had to be sealed, but 
when it was disclosed that hay for quarantined 
areas could be sent without restrictions if the hay 
was not opened and reconsigned in such areas, the 
movement proceeded smoothly. There was especial 
heavy demand developed from quarantined areas, 
and because of the restrictions on shipments from 
affected states, 


to the misunderstanding of the regulations. 


affected states. 


* * * 

Clark County, Kan., was the first to offer to the 
Belgian relief fund a carload of wheat. Chas. A, 
Wallingford, mayor of Ashland, secured this con- 
tribution of 1,000 bushels in less than three hours 
from the growers of the county. They also raised 
money to pay the freight on the car of wheat to 
Galveston. A carload of wheat makes 250 barrels of 
flour and this makes 80,000 loaves of bread which 


Clark County provides for the hungry Belgians. 
* * * 


The home of L. R. Hurd, presiuent of the Red 
Star Mill & Elevator Company, Wichita, Kan., was 
entered by burglars during the absence of the familly 


November 12, and $200 worth of jewelry taken. 
” ” + 


The elevator and mill of the Canton Flour Com- 
pany at Canton, Kan., were destroyed by fire Novem- 
ber 6 with a loss of $50,000, including 6,000 bushels of 


wheat, 
+ * * 


M. J. Lane of the grain commission firm of M. J. 
Lane & Co,., purchased recently a $20,000 home at 


Thirty-seventh and Summit Streets. 
» * » 


The addition to the Hayes Seed House at Topeka 
has recently been completed. An annex 38x60 feet 
of concrete, stone and brick was erected and steel 


mouse and rat-proof seed holders were installed, 
* * * 


Jacob Campbell, formerly a grain aealer in Min- 


neapolis, Kan., dled November 28, at Daytonia, Fla. 
* > * 


W. C. Peterson formerly conducted a grain busl- 
ness at Reserve, Kan. Of late he nas been renting 
his bins to farmers, his customers later discovering 
that he was selling their grain without thelr knowl- 


edge or consent, it is alleged. The farmers claim 


losses of $8,000 or $10,000. Mr. Peterson has been 
arrested and his trial set for December 19 at Hla- 
watha, 
* * - 
John T. Snodgrass, president of the grain ex- 


change at Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, returned to 
his former home in Kansas City, November 27, and 
will remain all winter, He reports most of the 
wheat in the territory of Moose Jaw marketed and 
that the mills are with alfficulty securing grain. 
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He states that the acreage of wheat in 1915 will be 
double that of the past season, and that there is a 


great future ahead of Moose Jaw as a grain market. 
* y * 


Frank B. Quinby, a grain dealer of Fort Scott, 
has filed application in voluntary bankruptcy with 
liabilities listed at $30,000 and no assets. Low priced 
contracts made before the advance in wheat owing 
to the outbreak of the war is named as a contribut- 
ing cause. 


* ” * 
T. L. Hoffman, Wichita, manager of the ninety- 
two country elevators of the Kansas Vlour Mills 


Company, reports their purchases of wheat during 
the middle of November as 15,000 bushels daily, 
in comparison with 40,000 to 60,000 bushels datly 


several weeks previous. 
* ” * 


The deputy state grain Inspector’s office at Hutch- 
inson, Kan., is experiencing a period of compara- 
tive dullness on account of diminshed export bust- 
negs. Ten to twenty-five cars per day are still being 


inspected for local mills. 
” ” * 


An interstate conference held in Kansas City De- 
cember 7 under the auspices of the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations was called to 
discuss the question of how best to distribute har- 
vest hands in the grain growing section of the Mis- 
gourl Valley. Western railroad officials, state labor 


commissioners and farmers were in attendance. 
» * » 


fh. O. Moffatt of Kansas City makes the statement 
that the receipts credited to Kaffir corn in Kansas 
City represent about one-half Kaffir and the re- 
mainder milo maize and feterita. The shipments 
of Kaffir originate mostly in Kansas, while the other 


grains come from Oklahoma and Texas, 
” i ” 


Reports received in Kansas City from William 
Schrenkler indicate that 50 per cent of the wheat 
crop 1s atill held at different points in Kangag, in- 


eluding Morland and Russell, 
* mM 


A canvass recently completed by the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture shows 8,870,u00 acres sown to 
winter wheat, which is a decrease of 2 to 8 per cent 
from the acreage of last year, However, there are 
increases In some counties, tne largest being in the 
northwestern part of the state, where the corn crop 


was poor, 
” * i 


©, G. Benton of the Benton Grain Company was 
off the Kansas City Exchange several days recently 


on account of illness, 
+ ” ” 


In Hughes County, Okla,, which stands second in 
the supply of cotton grown, for the state, there will 
be a big reduction in cotton planting In 1916. Owing 
to the poor market this year a much larger acre. 
age than usual will be sown to grain, alfalfa and 


forage crops. 
” ” ” 


W. L. Nelson, assistant secretary of the Missourt 
State Board of Agriculture, is working hard for the 
introduction into the legislature early in its sesvton 
a bill providing for the accurate listing of the small- 
er crops of the state, similar to the systems em- 
ployed in Kansas, the Dakotas, Nebraska and Michl- 
gan, where the report is made by the county 
sessor, 


as- 


* ” *” 

Vhe Protzman Wlevator Company of Paola, Kan,, 
has been running its corn sheller at night. On No- 
vember 28 while running at night the sheller was 
badly damaged by a large iron nut which was fed in 


with the corn from the car, 
* ” * 


President A. L. Ernst appointed a committee of 
lx members of the Kansas City Board of Trade to 
solicit funds for the Board of Trade Belgian rellef 
fund, They will endeavor to raise $1,000 or more 
for the purchase of flour, This will be in addition 
to the $1,900 recently contributed by the members 


to the Red Cross fund, 
” * ] 


The final estimate of J. C. Mohler, secretary of 
the Kansas State Board of Agriculture shows 180,- 
924,885 bushels of wheat grown in 1914 from 9,100,- 
000 acres. Allen Logan of Logan Brothers Grain 


December 15, 1914. 


Company, Kansas City, has the nonor of making tne 
closest unofficial estimate on the 1914 crop. His 


estimate early in July was 180,559,000 bushels. 
* * * 


Dyer & Co, have moved to larger and more com- 
modious offices at 765-7 Live Stoek Exchange Build- 


ing. 
*” * * 


Mason Gregg of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
who went to Galveston last July for Wallingford 
Brothers of Wichita, found that climate unfavorable 
for his health and has returned to the Kansas City 


and lowa territory. 
* ” * 


The per cent of increase in alfalfa acreage in 
Missouri is larger than in previous years, says 
the secretary of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. This increase is attributed to the Board’s 
campaign of publicity together with lectures at farm- 


ers’ institutes and agricultural meetings. 
* me »” 


Lyons County, Kan., is devoting a large acreage 
every year to Kaflir corn and similar feeds and less 
to corn, owing to the certainty of a crop and the 
increased yield. Lyons County leads the state in 


the number of silos on its farms, 
” * ” 


J, lL. Root and C. C. Orthwein tled for the high 
score in the annual golf tournament for Board of 
Trade members at the Blue Hills Club November 38. 
Dice were thrown and high honors placed on Mr, 
Root, Mr, Orthwein receiving second, GQ. H. Davis 
won the blind bogey cup and W. B, Lathrop the sur- 


prise cup, 
* ” x 


Robert Y. Smith has assumed the business of the 
Smith-Mann Grain Company, with office in room 
216, Postal Telegraph Bullding. Mr, Smith will 
handle both cash grain and futures, and the style 
of the firm’ hereafter will be R. Y. Smith Grain 


Company, 
OK OW 


W. G. Hoover of the A, C, Davis Grain Company, 
has recelved from C, ©. Ramsey of Lahoma, Okla., 
several Hersian flles--bottled. Mr, Ramsey enclosed 
a note saying, ‘These are the animals that are 


Kdiling the wheat.” 
en 


The Kangas State Agricultural College is making 
arrangements to conduct experiments in regard to 
the cause of winter-killing in Kansas, with spectal 
allention lo the amount of moisture that ts received, 
The specific gravity of seed, various methods of 
drilling and date of planting will also be investt 
gated in connection with thelr relation to yield, 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


BY F, J, MILLER, 

Market conditions and grain movements in In 
diana in the Jast month have been very uneertain, 
Now and then a big day is recorded, only to be folk 
lowed by a brief period of almost utter stagnation, 
The report of the Indianapolis Board of ‘Trade, 
printed in another column, will show that of course 
some business has been done, but the leasened 
amount gives an indication of the Irregularity of 
the market, I!xport, which a year ago was very 
large, Is measured in small and Infrequent lols now, 
so far as the trade in general is concerned, 


” Li ” 
The steady demand for wheat, resulting trom 
high prices following the beginning of the Wuro+ 
pean war, has led Indiana farmers to plant a 


greatly increased acreage thie year, It is estimated 
that in the southern part of the state alone 7,000 
more acres are in wheat now than a year ago, 
Many farmers next year will raise only enough corn 
to feed thelr stock, 

” * ” 

Pighty thousand bushels of corn held near vans. 
ville because of low water in the Ohlo River have 
begun to move and river men say they will all be 
out of the way in another week, 

* ” * 

Indiana has been one of the most active states tn 
the campaign to send flour to the Belgians, and mill 
ing and grain men have in many Instanees been the 
center of this movement. Millers who co-operated 


December 15, 1014. 
to supply the Indianapolis Ster fund with flour 
adopted a special heavy sack with uniform label. 
H, KE, Kinney, Indianapolis grain dealer, used his 
elevators at Amo, Bargersville and Whiteland as 
receiving stations, 
* * * 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Poneto has 

been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 


The directors are William A, Popejoy, W. A, Hutt: 
man, J, W. Cook and others, 
* * * 

George G, Doran, of the Blanton Milling Com- 


pany, has devised a plan tor taking care of a cer 
tain class of applicants for work, “Yes, sir,” he 
says to the caller, “I believe I can do something 
for you. | am getting up a gang to go to Mex- 
leo" He generally gets no further, for most of 
the applicants make a beeline for the street at 
this point, 
* * * 

Thomas Judd, of the Acme-Evans Company, was 
one of the ticket sale managers tor the Phantom 
Show given for the benefit of the Children’s Aid 
Association, For years the association has put on 
an elaborate production to raise money for its ex 
penses, Minally, however, someone conceived the 
idea of selling the tickets, giving the usual amount 
of advance information to the papers, advertising, 
ete,, and having no show, In that way the associa. 
tion is saved the expense of putting on the show and 
the patrons do not have to go and sit through an 
amateur production, 

” * * 

Within twelve hours after he was caught cracking 
a sate in Hartmann and Son's flour and feed store 
in New Albany, Harry Mukes, age eighteen, was 
sentenced by Judge J, M. Paris to serve ten to 
twenty years in the reformatory at Jelersonville, 
He plead guilty to the charge of burglary and, as 
he had recently been released from the boys’ school 
at Plainfleld on parole, received a heavy sentence, 

* * * 

Selling permits to move hay, arain and fodder 
over the highways of St, Joseph County for $10 
each was one of the schemes of the sharks who 
benefited by the quarantine established In Indiana 
during the prevalence of the footand-mouth dis 
ease, The hay market in South Bend suffered con 
siderably as a result of the tleup, as it was impos. 
sible to remove hay on farms even outside the in- 
fected district, Also the price of hay jumped from 
$15 to F18, 

en er) 

Men well known in the grain and milling trades 
played an important part In the special edition re- 
contly printed by the Zndianapolis Star to set forth 
the work of the Indianapolis Rotary Club, An 
entire section was devoted to the organization, its 
foundation, purpose and accomplishments and the 


lines of business represented by its members, Pic» 
tures of the following men were printed in this 
Rotary Club section; Tsaac HE, Woodard and John 


A. Reis, Acme Evans Company; Bert A, Boyd, the 
Bort A, Boyd Grain Company; J. AH. Genung, Amer: 
jean Hominy Company; R, PP. Dawson, Southern 
Seed Company, 

+ oe OF 

Thieves broke into the Teegarden & Powell ele- 
vator at Losantville, but were trightened away be 
fore they could open the sate, John Powell, one of 
the firm discovered the attempt when he opened the 
elevator and found dynamite caps, fuses, wrenches 
and glycerin, ‘The sate had been damaged to such 
an extent that the services of an expert were re 
quired to open it, 

oo ” ” 

Tom Oddy, of the Bert A, Boyd Grain Company, 
was one of the reception committee atl the recent 
gathering of the Indlana Conalatory, Anolent Accept 
od Scottish Rites, when the (hirly-second degree waa 
conferred on a claaa of thirty-eight, 

” * * 

Sherman BG, Harting has been elected a member 
of the grain committee of the Hoard of Trade to fill 
a vacancy caused by the reatgnation of A, M, Miles, 
It was decided that the raffle Manager of the 
Board, R, R. Hargis, ahould attend a meeting of 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washing: 
ton, December 14, when the complaint of the Corn 
Exchange of Butfalo was heard on exlake grain 
rates and reshipping rail rates. 
* * * 
Price’s Elevator & Grain Company ot Griffin 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10, 


000, The directors are James H. Price, John W. 
Kisher and Charles N, Garrett. 
* * * 


Donald A, Purviance, a grain dealer of Hunting 
ton, and Miss Marian Dupont Neat, of New Albany, 
were married recently at the bride's home, After 
a wedding trip they will make their home in Hunt. 
ington, 

* * * 
filed of the final dissolution 


qrain Company of Fairmount, 
* 7 * 


Notice has been of 


the Kairmount 


The Board, through its relief committee, gave 
$500 tor the American Red Cross tund tor the reliet 
of European war sufferers, It also made an appro- 
priation for fifty barrels of flour, gave $125 toward 
defraying the expenses of the committee appointed 
by Governor Ralston to obtain aid for the war 
sufferers and five dollars to buy Red Cross Christ: 
mas seals, 

* * * 


The governing committee of the Board has de: 
cided to retire $8,000 of the outstanding pre: 
ferred stock at this time, This will leave $100,000 
of the preferred ot original of 


$200,000, 


stock, an issue 


* * x 


The following have been elected to membership 


in the Board: L. H. Van Briggle, Newton J, Me- 
Quire, Wildam FH, Osborn, Leonard M, Quill, Na 
than H, Richardson, Hdward C, Gale, Wdward M, 
Cawley, Eliott R. Hooton and Henry §S. Kistler, 


Indianapolis, and Harry H, Scease, Mooresville, 
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CINCINNATI 


BY EH; “Gy. ‘CRAIN; 

The Cincinnati Grain & Hay Dealers’ Association, 
composed of members of the Grain and Hay Ex 
change of the Chamber of Commerce, held its reg: 
ular monthly meeting on the evening of December 
8 at the Hotel Gibson, President W. R. MeQuillan 
presiding, About forty were present at 
the dinner which preceded the formal meeting, and 
others dropped in during the evening, making the 
moeting one of the best held for some time, Inter 
est in the situation caused by the various state and 
national quarantines, and discussion the prob 
lems which they have created, was the outstanding 
feature of the meoeting, ‘The general opinion ex 
pressed, however, was that the trade is in excellent 
shape tor the winter months, both as to stocks and 
as to the outlook tor business, 


members 


ot 


* * * 

While business on the local grain and hay mar 
ket Is not by any means what could be called active, 
conditions have att Improved so mueh, as 
pared with the uncertainty and trouble of a month 
or so ago, due to the quarantine regulations brought 
about by the looland-mouth disease, that the trade 
as a whole is fairly well satisfied, This doos not 
nocessarity moan that better business is not hoped 
for nov that the foot-and-mouth quarantine ts over, 
but that the situation has improved to a consider 
able extent, The movement both of hay and grain 
ia reported as being fairly good, and prices 
steadily maintained at a high level, 

Modtfiention of the regulations the Mederal 
Bureau of Antmal Industry regarding the shipment 
ol hay, which at first threatened to shut off the 
movement of forage to a very serious extent, have 
now onabled the product to move quite freely, _At 
firat the Bureau required all shipments to be ac 
companied by affidavits to the effect that the hay 
had been cut prior to August 1 and baled before 
October 1; but as this would have prevented the 
movement of probably the greater part of the crop 
in Ohio and other sections of the Middle West, 
vigorous representations were made to the Bureau 


oom 


are 


of 
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regarding the imminence of a hay famine, as a 
result of which the rule was modified. As modified, 
hay and straw harvested prior to August 1, 1914, 
“and which has since that date been stored away 
from atve stock in such a manner as to prevent the 
possibility of contact with cattle,” ete, “may be 
shipped without disinfection from the quarantined 
area to any other state, or to any foreign country, 
provided that at the date of shipment no of 
foot-and-mouth disease within a radius of 
fifteen miles of the place or places where the said 
hay or straw was harvested and stored.” This has 
enabled business to go ahead about as usual, to the 
sreat relief of the trade, 


ease 


exists 


* * * 

M, Blumenthal, a local grain dealer who handles 
a considerable quantity of distillers’ grain, stated 
recently that the general the 
tillers to cut down production for 
current season has had a marked 
demand for distillers’ corn and rye, the re- 
duction in some amounts to one-half High 
prices have also had their effect upon the distillers, 
according to Mr, Blumenthal, causing more of a 
cut in the proposed crop than would otherwise have 
The weather of late, which has been 


dis 
the 


decision among 
materially 
effect upon the 
as 


CASOS 


been the case, 
rather wet, has also had the effect of retarding the 
movement of this season's corn, and considering this 
and other conditions he reports business as being 


fairly active, 
* * * 


The Early & Daniel grain 
and hay concern of Cincinnatl, sutfered the loss of 
its at its Covington, Ky., store, across the 
river, by flre recently, the blaze starting in 
mysterious manner at night, after the-store 
closed. The store was housed in a two-story frame 
structure, and it was only by vigorous efforts that 
the fire department managed to confine the blaze 
to that building, as it threatened the L, & N. depot 
The 


other goods 


Company, a leading 
stock 
some 


was 


for a time, as well as other nearby buildings, 
in corn, hay, millfeed and 
stored in the building is estimated at about $4,000, 
covered by insurance, 


loss oats, 


” * * 

Work on the proposed adaition to the big Karly 
& Daniel plant in Cincinnati, which was announced 
some time ago, has been postponed, awaiting some 
alternations to the to the 
cost, which was excessive, judging by bids recently 
filled. The architects will wrestle with the problem 
of cutting down the cost without reducing the eft 
clency of the building or its sive, the foundations 
being already in, It is believed by the company, 
however, that better bids can be secured at another 
letting, which will had whatever 
modifications are decided upon are arranged in the 
plans and specifications, 


plans designed reduce 


be as soon as 


+ * ob 
The quarantine regulations enforced while the 
foot-and-mouth disease was at its worst did not 
alfect business as badly as might have been ex- 


pected, according to MeQuillan & Co,, either as to 
volume or the speed of the movement, Demand and 
price are still good with the company, Mr McQuil- 
lan stated recently, and prospects are excellent for 
“a good business all winter, 
* ao * 

The Sidney Grain Company was incor 
porated at Stdney, Ohlo, with a capital stock of $80, 
000, tor the purpose of engaging in the grain bust 


recently 


ness as dealers, Elmer and H, iW. Sheets, J. C. Wag 
oner and W, B, vackson are interested in the 
business, 
* * * 
A bulletin recently issued by the Ohlo Agricul 
tural Wxperiment Station, relative to the value of 


corn and oats, respectively, as feed for horses, has 
created considerable discussion among grain mon 
and teamsters, as it tends to upset theories of long 
standing among those familiar with reeding, ‘The 
bulletin declares that a series of experiments at the 
station conclusively that corn, fed exelu 
sively for a period of eight weeks, did not affect 
horses badly either as to thelr endurance or thelr 
spirit, and that, on the other hand, oats did nat 
seem to increase either endurance or spirit. Taken 


showed 
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in connection with the fact that for years corn has 
been cheaper than oats, pound for pound, the con- 
ciusions reported by the bulletin are rather in- 


teresting. 
* * * 


One of the conventions which has been secured 
for Cincinnati during the coming year is of more 
than a little interest to the grain trade, being that 
of the Fraternity of Operative Millers, the great 
uvtional organization of the flour milling trade. It 
is estimated that it will bring to the city fully a 
thousand millers, besides the usual interesting and 
\aluable exhibits of milling machinery and manu- 
focitured products held in connection with the con- 
vention. The grain men, whose interests are so 
closely allied with those of the millers, are already 
making arrangements to do their part in the enter- 
iainment of the convention, and indications are 
the affair will be one of the best which the 
millers nave ever held. 

ee 

News was received in Cincinnati recently of the 
death at Elwood, Ind., of William McCallister, for- 
merly one of the most prominent citizens of the 
Queen City, at the age of seventy years. After a 
conspicuously successful career in railroad work, 
and a term as president of the Cincinnati Chamber 
ct Commerce, not to mention several public offices 
of distinction, Mr. McCallister was made weigh- 
master of the Chamber of Commerce, an important 
and responsible position, which he held for several! 
yesrs, retiring three years ago and going to Elwood 
to live. The Cincinnati Chamber appointed a com- 
mittee to draft suitable resolutions on Mr. McCal- 
lister’s death, 


that 


The Robinson Grain Company, which formerly 
did business at Lima, Uhio, has purchased the plant 
at Deshler, Ohio, known as the Deshler Roller Mills, 
and will operate it hereafter, under charge of O. 
C. Robinson in person. Mr. Robinson plans to uo a 
wholesale feed business, in addition to buying all 
kinds of grain and operating a modern mill. Addi- 
iional equipment will probably be required for the 
latter purpose, as it is intended to turn out first- 
Class flour only. The plant was out of commission 
fol time before Mr. Robinson purchased it, 
and overhauled it thoroughly preparatory to 
opening it up again. ; 


some 
he 
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ST. LOUIS 


BY RALPH O. JOHNSON. 

Speculative trading in the wheat market on the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange is lighter than at 
any time since the European war started, but this 
is a season when dullness usually prevails and 
grain men generally expect improved conditions 
after the turn of the year. Many of the best posted 
traders on the ‘floor’ are looking for a January 
rise, and predict that activity and advancing prices 
will prevail throughout the last half of the crop 
year, if market conditions are not disturbed by 
early settlement of the war. Those traders favoring 
the buying side base their views on the continued 
heavy export demands for wheat, which recently 
have mounted again to near-record proportions, 
after a slight falling off in the foreign demand 
when buying on the war conditions first set the 
export markets a booming. 

Indications are that the movement of wheat to do- 
mestic primary markets also has passed the flood 
stage, and that the high price prevailing and the 
recent large movement in the past have left the 
farmer little wheat to offer late on the crop, at a 
time when not only the domestic visible supply is 
at a low ebb, but the entire world’s surplus stock 
has been marketed and consumed. That the domes- 
tie visible supply will run down earlier than last 
year has been suggested by recent decreases in the 
total, compared with increases a year ago, and 
also by the export shipments which are commencing 
to total weekly more than the weekly primary re- 
ceipts. Last year on December 13, the visible de- 
creased about 2,000,000 bushels, only to rise 2,000,000 
bushels December 20, over 1,000,000 bushels Decem- 


ber 27, some 400,000 bushels January 3, and touched 
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the high point of the year at 63,881,000 bushels on 
January 10. Should the exports continue as indi- 
cated, and receipts show a seasonable falling off, 
there is every reason to believe that the total visible 
now around 70,000,000 bushels, and some 10,000,000 
of bushels over last year, will diminish rapidly, once 
the season of lowering supplies starts, and that 
May will witness not only a considerable scarcity of 
wheat, but what supplies there are in the country, 
concentrated in strong hands and at the seaboard, 
where they will not be readily available for delivery 
on short contracts. 

While the speculative end of the market has been 
dull the cash trade has been excellent, and the 
Langenberg Bros. Commission Company, the W. D. 
Orthwein Grain Company, the C. H. Albers Commis- 
sion Company, Annan Burg & Co., Nanson Com- 
mission Company and other well-known firms 
have been very active. Most of the buying was on 
export orders and one day recently over 300,000 
bushels was sold by one firm for direct shipment to 
France. 

* * * 

The opening of the St. Louis Stock Exchange on 
December 7, was the cause of much cheerfulness in 
financial and commercial circles, and has paved the 
way for further improvement in business in St. 
Louis territory. There was no selling pressure of 
any kind displayed in any of the investment or 
speculative issues, which showed conclusively that 
during the period of suspended trading, the banking 
interests had materially strengthened their posi- 
tion with brokerage houses and adjusted all weak 
contracts which may have been outstanding when 
the Exchange closed. St. Louis’ business has been 
materially bettered by heavy foreign buying in this 
market by the warring nations of Europe, espe- 
cially in the horse and mule market, the shoe mar- 
ket and other markets of supplies for soldiers. 
Bankers assert that the operation of the $135,000,000 
cotton pool, coupled with increasing exports of 
cotton to Europe is vastly helping trade with the 
South and that from now forward business in 
that section should expand steadily. St. Louis de- 
rives much of its trade from the cotton producing 
states, and any improvement there is quickly re- 
flected in her many important industries. Even the 
flour trade, which for several months was on a very 
light basis with southern territory has revived con- 
siderably, according to Charles Hezel, Jr., of the 
Hezel Milling Company, which has a large clientele 
in the Southern states. Mr. Hezel declares that in 
the past two weeks conditions in the cotton belt 
have shown marked betterment with buyers taking 
supplies more freely and meeting payments much 
more readily. Mr. Hezel believes that when the 
South realizes that things are not as bad as was 
reported that business there will develop rapidly, 
as forecasts indicate a cotton crop of 16,000,000 
bales or over, a possible record, which in a measure 
should offset the low price, especially if quotations 
should prove higher later in the season, when ex- 
ports and consumption have somewhat diminished 
the supply. 

* * * 

The St. Louis Grain Club held its annual dinner 
Thanksgiving evening, in the Mercantile Club. Be- 
sides the usual appetizing spread the evening was 
made enjoyable by dances by Mr. and Mrs. G. E. 
Hogan of New York. The dining hall was appro- 
priately decorated for the occasion. The club 
adopted a resolution asking the Merchants’ Ex- 
change to discontinue trading in mixed oats. 

* * * 

A total of $714.18 was collected on the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange recently for the benefit of the 
St. Louis Hospital Fund. This exceeded by $200 
the amount collected last year. Flowers were sold 
as well as tags, and when the bell tapped on the 
floor for the session to close the remaining flowers 
were auctioned off by P. P. Connor, and the bidding 
was lively. During the day D. R. Francis, of the 
commission company which bears his name, and 
president of the Hospital Fund Society, met John EB. 
Hall, a well known commission man. Mr. Francis’ 
breast was covered with flowers. “I’ll give you 
$10 for those flowers,” said Hall. Mr. Francis sold 
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them. Then he bought them back for $15, and Mr. 
Hall repurchased them for $20. The flowers changed 
hands once again, and ‘then both deposited $25 in the 
subscription box. Mr. Hall also made the donation 
of a $100 Confederate bill, remarking that it was 
made in the interest of Eugene Smith, secretary 
of the Merchants’ Exchange. He immediately re- 
purchased the bill with a liberal donation. 
* * * 

Jacob Sehrt, president of the S. & S. Flour Mills 
Company, St. Louis, died recently at his home, 5075 
Maple Avenue, after a long illness. Mr. Sehrt was 
well known in grain circles. At one time he was 
connected with the Camp Spring Milling Company. 
He was 55 years old. 

* * * 

At a recent special election of members of the 
st. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, two amendments 
to the Exchange rule covering the commission rates 
for the sale and purchase of corn in bulk, on track, 
in elevator or to arrive, were adopted. The rate 
for the sale of corn was raised from % to % of a 


“cent and for the purchase of corn from %towa 


cent. The new rule became effective November 27. 
On December 15 an election will be held to vote to 
make contracts for delivery on oats after January 2, 
unless otherwise agreed between the parties, No. 1 
oats, No. 2 white oats, Standard oats or No. 3 white 
oats, in whole or in part. Under the old rule No. 1 
oats, No. 2 oats, No. 2 oats color, No. 1 Northern 
oats or No. 2 Northern oats, in whole or in part, 
were sufficient for delivery, provided 1 cent per 
bushel was deducted from the contract price. 
* Dike 

‘The recent rain and snow in the St. Louis terri- 
tory have materially improved the position of winter 
wheat, and the crop is reported in good condition in 
all directions. For over 15 days in the latter part of 
November and early December the sun failed to 
shine in St. Louis, but with the cloudy weather 
came rain and snow for the farmer, so that the 
gloomy days had their silver lining. East of the 
Mississippi River reports have been unusually favor- 
able, and sufficient moisture has fallen to provide 
for the crop for several weeks to come. 

* * * 

The Fox-Bushfield Grain Company has been incor- 
porated with a paid up capital of $15,000 to do 
business in the St. Louis market. J. A. Bushfield, 
formerly with the Elmore-Schultz Grain Company, 
will be secretary and treasurer of the new firm. 
The company will represent the purchasing end of 
the export business in this territory of C. B. Fox, 
the well known export house of New Orleans. The 
company also will do a general receiving and ship- 
ping business. 

* * * 

F. Eugster, who years ago was connected with 
the Henry C. Haarstick Commission Company, St. 
Louis, was on the Merchants’ Exchange recently buy- 
ing wheat for the French Government. Most of the 
purchases were of soft wheat and for direct ship- 
ment. Mr. Eugster also made large purchases in 
the Chicago market, and it was estimated that the 
buying totaled nearly 3,000,000 bushels in about 10 
days. According to E. M. Flesh, president of the 
C. H. Albers Commission Company, Mr. Eugster 
purchased 300,000 bushels in one day, mostly from 
the Albers firm, 

* * * 

Frank P. McClellan, of the commission firm of 
J. S. McClellan & Son, has been suspended from 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange for one year. 
According to Marshall Hall, president of the Ex- 
change, Mr. McClellan was suspended for irregular- 
ity in transactions under the rules of the Exchange. 
If possible he will be reinstated in the near future, 
if certain business transactions outstanding are sat- 
factorily adjusted. 

* * * 

Deliveries of wheat on December contracts on 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange were 565,000 
bushels; of corn, 45,000 bushels; of oats, none. 

* * * 

Alexander H. Smith, the oldest living ex-president 
of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, presided at 
the annual banquet of the Knobel Fishing & Hunt- 
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ing Club, held recently at Hoffman’s Cafe. The 
Knobel Club is composed almost entirely of mem- 
bers of the Merchants’ Exchange, and from some of 
the hunting and fishing yarns told at the banquet, 
Isaac Walton was a “piker.” 

* * * 

According to Thomas K. Martin of the Graham 
Martin Grain Company, receipts of wheat in the 
St. Louis market should show a sharp falling off in 
the next few weeks. Mr. Martin declares that high 
prices have caused the soft winter wheat farmer to 
market his supplies very freely, and that their sur- 
plus wheat is now cleaned up. 

The Illinois Traction Company has placed in oper- 
ation a new freight yard and elevator at 20th and N 
Streets, Granite City, Ill. A large amount of grain 
is handled by the traction system through inter- 
change with other railroads, and the elevator will! 
facilitate the handling of additional shipments. ° 

* *k * 

Pit sentiment on corn in the St. Louis market has 
been bearish for some time, but only a few traders 
made any money on the recent decline. Most of 
them were long at a higher level, and after taking 
losses were afraid to switch to the selling side. 
Most of the pit element still favor lower prices on 
the continued heavy receipts, and the fact that the 
mild weather has permitted outside feeding, which 
has saved several million bushels usually consumed 
at this time. T. E. Price, head of the T. E. Price 
Commission Company, was one of the fortunate 
bears on the recent decline in corn, and is credited 
with cleaning up a handsome profit on the break. 

* * x 

An oil portrait of the late HE. O. Stanard, former 
president of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, 
and founder of the Standard-Tilton Milling Com- 
pany, was unveiled and hung on the east wall of 
the trading hall, at a recent meeting of members, 
officers and ex-presidents. The portrait was pre- 
sented to the Exchange by W. K. Stanard and Mrs. 
J. F. Shoemaker, Mr. Stanard’s son and daughter. 
Marshall Hall accepted the portrait in behalf of the 
members, after which eulogistic speeches were made 
by ex-Governor D. R. Francis, Alex H. Smith, Henry 
C. Haarstick, Oscar L. Whitelaw and George J. 
"‘Lansey, other ex-presidents. The portrait was 
painted by BE. E. Kaufer of New York City. 

* * * 

Contributions of St. Louis grain men and mill- 
ers for the relief of the Belgian sufferers total over 
$1,000 cash, and some further contributions are 
expected. The committee, consisting of Sam Plant, 
of the George P. Plant Milling Company, E. C. An- 
drews of the Kehlor Flour Mills Company, and 
E. D. Tilton of the Stanard. Tilton Milling Com- 
pany, has received 985 barrels of flour for the 
relief work. 

* * * 

The St. Louis grain trade is much interested in 
recent progress made towards opening and improv- 
ing the shipping facilities on the Mississippi River 
from St. Louis. Recently the Wiggins Ferry Com- 
pany agreed to East St. Louis shippers’ demands for 
free warfare in East St. Louis, a free warehouse on 
the river front, with tracks for car shipments, with- 
out the added expense of the bridge arbitrary. This 
was followed at Memphis by the first international 
trade conference of the Mississippi Valley and 
Central West, when resolutions were adopted appea!- 
ing to Congress for more liberad Federal appropria- 
tions for improvement of the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries. About the same time a charter was 
granted a St. Louis company to place a line of 
electrically driven shallow barges on the Mississippi 
River between St. Louis and New Orleans. 

* * * 

Edward P. Loesch, a statistician on the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange for many years, was married 
recently to Miss Catherine McCormick at St. Ter- 
esa’s Catholic Church. 

* * * 

The hay quarantine in the St. Louis market, 
which was declared shortly after the quarantine 
on cattle was precipitated by the foot-and-mouth 
disease, and which materially interfered with ship- 
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ments of hay from East St. Louis to St. Louis, has 
practically been removed, and little difficulty now is 
experienced in obtaining supplies. For a while two 
markets were maintained here, with the higher 
prices in East St. Louis. 

* * * 

Eugene C. Dreyer of the Dreyer Commission Com- 
pany, St. Louis, returned recently from a business 
trip east. Mr. Dreyer says sentiment in business 
circles from New York to Maine is vastly improved, 
and that grain and feed dealers expect continued 
grain exports throughout the remainder of the crop 
year. 

* * * 

President Bush of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
returned to St. Louis recently from an extended 
trip over the southern lines of the company. Mr. 
Bush says that trade conditions in the cotton states 
are improving, and expects continued expansion in 
business in the South from now forward. 

* * 

St. Louis grain dealers were slightly ‘up in the 
air” when the new tax on bills of lading went into 
effect recently. The supply of new revenue stamps 
was decidedly short of requirements, and the result 
was considerable confusion until the railroads were 
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A SUMMARY OF GOOD PRACTICE 
The Crop Improvement Committee recently pre- 
pared a complete summary of the organization and 
conduct of sectional grain clubs, together with some 
of the ends that should be attained toward better 
grain and more of it at less cost. 
The details of the organization plan may be had 


upon inquiry from Bert Ball, secretary, Board ot 
Trade Building, Chicago. Some of the benefits from 
such organizations are as follows: 

THE ONE BEST VARIETY OF EACH KIND OF 

GRAIN 

It is impossible to breed any one variety of one 
grain to its highest efficiency as long as there are 
so many varieties of different kinds of grain in each 
community. Even though the very best soft winter 
wheat and hard winter wheat may be grown in the 
same locality, the mixing of the two would ruin the 
value of both, although either one by itself might 
command the highest market price. It might not be 
so difficult to obtain good prices for almost any va- 
riety of grain if kept separate. But, it is a deplor- 
able fact that the grain sent to market as grown on 
the average farm is mixed beyond redemption, and 
it is next to impossible to obtain in the open market 
a car-load of any one variety of any kind of grain. 
It is, therefore, necessary for the State Experiment 
Associations to be very careful in disseminating 
their pure bred seeds, which should be treated with 
scrupulous care by planting in seed plots until 
enough of a pure bred variety may be grown to es- 
tablish it‘in the neighborhood. 

It is very important that a local association 
should be formed for this particular work. 

One of the reasons why grain prices are not so 
high as they would otherwise be is that the mix- 
ture when offered at the local elevator invariably 
reduces the price. This is true especially in the case 
of barley and oats. Another great reason for select- 
ing the one type is that there are always varieties 
which make a larger yield, varieties that have 2 stiff 
straw, varieties that are rust and drought resistant, 
and varieties that mature early enough-to avoid the 
danger of drought and frost. 

The best variety of each kind of grain should 
therefore be determined as accurately as possible, 
and whole communities should grow it exclusively, 
so that it can be offered for sale in large enough 
quantities to attract the market and bring a better 
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notified to receive shipments on bills ot lading not 
having stamps, and to collect later on. 

At a meeting of the Green County Bureau of Agri- 
culture recently, it was announced that $600 in cash 
prizes will be awarded for exhibits at the first an- 
nual corn show December 17 to 19. A large part of 


the money is offered in the competition of boys’ 
corn clubs. 
P. J. Barron, a deputy supervisor under John 


Dower in the weighing department of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, died recently at Centralia, Mo., from a 
complication of diseases. Mr. Barron had been with 
the weighing department for over 10 years. 
According to Peyton Carr, president of the Kehlor 
Flour Mills Company, grain exporters, have all the 
best of the flour exporters under the present sched- 
ule of freight rates, and millers should make strenu- 
ous eiforts to have the matter adjusted. Mr. Carr 


asserts that he doubts if the trade has ever seen 
rates on flour for ccean shipment as high as they are 
at present. 
unheard of levels and are still advancing, 
says. 


The rates to some foreign ports are at 
Mr. Carr 
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price. A standardized product is the first step to a 
better market. 
TREATING SEED GRAIN FOR SMUT 

Grain diseases cause millions of dollars worth of 
loss to farmers annually. The most common pre- 
ventable disease is smut. 

The common smut of oats and barley and the 
stinking smut of wheat can be almost completely 
eradicated by treating the seed with formaldehyde 
in the following manner: > 

Make a solution of 40 gallons of water and 1 pint 
of formaldehyde— (at least 37 per cent strength). 

Spread out the seed on a floor or canvas and sprin- 
kle with formaldehyde solution until thoroughly 
moist, but not wet enough to pack in the hand. 
Shovel or rake over repeatedly to distribute the 
moisture evenly. Shovel into a pile and cover with 
sacks or canvas for at least two hours. The seed 
can be used at once or next day, but if kept longer 
it must be shoveled over until dry. 

Smut spores fly across the fence. 
bor to treat his grain also. 

The ordinary blackhead or loose smut of wheat 
and barley requires the modified hot water treat- 
ment. It is very important that the hot water treat- 
ment should not be too hot, or it will kill the seeds. 
For this reason your thermometer should be tested 
at the creamery so that you can hold the hot water 
at 130° not longer than 5 minutes. It is necessary 
to reach 130° because if the water is not hot enough 
the treatment will not kill the smut pores. 

FANNING AND GRADING 

The big plump seed is known to be of better germ- 
ination and higher yielding power, but even the best 
of crops will be found to contain numbers of small 
inferior seed. The only way to get this grain out 
is to fan and grade the seed thoroughly. Ordinarily, 
only the strong growing seeds produce good plants, 
come to maturity and yield a good crop. 

TESTING FOR GERMINATION 

Be sure your seed will grow. The only way to be 
sure is to test. Test, don’t guess! 

It requires only about 14 good ears to plant an 
acre of corn. Each ear then is of tremendous impor- 
tance. 

There are many good corn testers on the market. 
A sand or sawdust box that will test 200 or 300 ears 
at a time can be easily made at home, or the corn 
can be tested in a cloth rolled up in the “Rag Baby” 
shape. The latter is preferable for school use. 


Get your neigh- 
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For small grain an ordinary white blotting paper 
is sufficient. First wet the blotting paper, fold it 
over like a book, put in between the folds 100 seeds, 
insert a cloth wick about 10 inches long and wrap 
up test in waxed paper. Put the end of the wick 
into a tumbler of water and pile the tests upon top 
of the glass. 

THRESHING AND SHELLING 

Care should be taken in threshing small grain and 
in shelling corn, not only to do a good job in getting 
all of the grain out of the straw or off the cob, but 
in cleaning it so that it will grade well. In shelling 
corn it will pay to keep watch and throw out the 
molded or mahogany colored ears, as their presence 
materially reduces the grade. In the case of barley, 
care should be taken not to set the concaves too 
close, as the hull will crack and the germination of 
the grain be impaired. 

COMMERCIAL GRADES OF GRAIN 

The farmer should be more familiar with the 
grades of all kinds of grain. The rules for grading 
can be secured from any main market or State In- 
spection Department. Generally inspectors can be 
secured to talk before clubs and illustrate how grain 
is graded. 

The moisture content of corn plays an important 
part in its grade. Under the new Federal rule to 
reduce the moisture content it will be found that the 
growth of earlier maturing varieties and better hous- 
ing methods will be necessary. 


MARKETING 

There are three ways of marketing grain. The 
first and most efficient way is the elevator which has 
a business man in charge who understands the grain 
business. It may be owned privately or by a group 
of farmers. While a good many farmers’ elevators 
are known as co-operative elevators, they are really 
stock companies and sooner or later a portion of the 
stock is owned by outsiders—bankers and other capi- 
talists, in addition to the farmers who market their 
grain through this warehouse. The third and most 
unsatisfactory method is what is known as ‘“scoop- 
shoveling,” usually by an itinerant buyer who has 
no financial standing, but contracts to switch a car 
on to a siding and buy enough grain to fill it. He 
is here today and gone tomorrow, and a great many 
marketing troubles are caused in this way. 

After long years of experience a fair price for 
charges at the elevator has been agreed to be about 
2 cents per bushel. For this the grain dealer pays 
cash to the farmer, pays elevator expense, interest, 
insurance, etc., and assumes all the risk of subse- 
quent loss. Under some conditions and in some 
years an elevator can not handle wheat at a profit 
for less than 3 cents or more per bushel. 


URGE FARMERS TO DESTROY VOLUNTEER 
WHEAT 


In regards to a leaflet recently sent out by the 
Crop Improvement Committee, Professor F. M. Web- 
ster, in charge of the Government Cereal and Forage 
Insect Investigations, writes to Secretary Bert Ball 
as follows: ‘In the leaflet that you sent me with 
your previous letter you urged farmers to destroy 
volunteer wheat. From one of our assistants in 
the Middle West we have the information that the 
Hessian fly has been literally swarming about volun- 
teer wheat, laying their eggs upon the leaves thereof, 
up to within the last few days. We do not antici- 
pate so much trouble resulting from these eggs, for 
the reason that many of them will probably not 
hatch, and of those that do, few of the maggots will 
be able to survive the coming winter. But the same 
agent tells us that these volunteer plants are many 
of them densely populated with the Hessian fly in 
the ‘flaxseed’ stage, in which stage it can winter 
over almost regardless of climatic conditions. As 
many as thirty-eight of these were found upon one 
wheat plant. In all probability these will go over 
until next spring, largely at least unaffected by the 
winter, and help to populate the wheat fields in that 
vicinity next spring. 

“T do not think the Crop Improvement Committee 
ean do better than to urge every farmer to destroy 
volunteer wheat wherever it is possible to do so, 
either by pasturing or digging out and burning. It 
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is within the range of possibility that there is now a 
greater danger to next year’s wheat crop, in some 
states, lurking in volunteer plants, and perhaps also 
in some cases in early sown fields. The best thing 
that you can advocate for December, January and 
February so far as now comes to my mind, is the 
burning of dead grass, leaves and rubbish to destroy 
chinch bugs and a number of other destructive in- 
sects known to pass the winter in such places.” 


MORE ABOUT FULGHUM OATS 


BY N. L. WILLET. 

I doubt if the North has ever produced an oat 
that has proven to be as sensational an oat as the 
Tulghum. In a former article I made notation as 
regards these oats; but recently new features as 
concerning it have come to light. 

As a matter of fact, every man in this state who 
can afford to pay the dollar extra per acre in seed 
cost, is practically putting down Fulghum oats. The 


1914 premium has been so much for them that many 


growers who hesitated last year between Appler 
and Fulghum, are kicking themselves because they 
lost by so doing from $500 to $1,000 on their oat 
crop by planting Appler. In many cases, on ac- 
count of our 1914 Spring drought, Fulghums (being 
extra early) made 20 bushels per acre more than 
the Appler or other red rust-proof oats. 

It is my belief that Fulghums will always bring 
19 to 15 cents per bushel premium; and for three 
reasons: They are 18 to 20 days earlier, and allow, 
therefore, more leeway to the farmer for putting 
down all early Spring crops. Again, they are wholly 
beardless; again, they can be planted later than 
Applers; again, they are more cold-proof. These 
cats in Missouri, planted in the Fall of 1913, stood 
all the cold of Missouri and came off as soon or 
seoner than the earliest of Spring-planted oats. 

I estimate, therefore, that Fulghum growers will 
realize for 1915 crops at least $10.00 per acre in 
value, as per above, for their Fulghum oats, as com- 
pared with other types. 

But recently I have new data as regards this oat 
all along the same lines, which gives us a new in- 
sight into the oat; and which helps to make the 
T'ulghum oat to be_a still more distinct and separate 
oat from ali others. I refer to the fact that it re- 
seeds itself. One who peels the Fulghum oat hull, 
will find it to be the stiffest of all oat hulls. They 
are almost like iron filing and industructible. While 
the tender oat rots, it is possible for the Fulghum 
to hold up either on top of the ground or under the 
ground until the proper time of the year for their 
germination. 

One experienced and highly responsible oat plant- 
er tells me that he made three oat crops, about 40 
bushels, per acre, and has the fourth crop now com- 
ing on—all done with one single planting of Ful- 
ghum oats. This has been done in cotton fields. 
The oat would come up along in October or Novem- 
ber, and later on he would cut down the cotton 
stalks. 

Still another grower has gotten a good Fulghum 
oats crop as follows: After cutting Fulghum, he 
too, planted cotton and in the fall this oat came up 
volunteer and he made a good crop. He, of course, 
knocked down the cotton stalks. 

Another man tells me that after a Fulghum crop 
had been gathered, he let his stubble land remain 
fallow until near Christmas time, and then he broke 
it up, as a matter of Winter plowing, and vol- 
unteer Fulghum oats came up and he made a very 
good crop. 

Still another report has been made: After oats, 
cow peas were sown, and after peas were off, vol- 
unteer Fulghum oats came up and made a good crop. 

An exceedingly interesting report again comes to 
me from a grower, who planted in the fall, Fulghum 
oats in Johnson grass land, and he made 80 bushels 
per acre. Johnson grass then came off and he got 
two cuttings; then after plowing the land, volunteer 
Fulghum oats came up and he made a fine crop. 
And it might seem from this, as a rule, that these 
two crops might be kept up year after year without 
replanting of either, 
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Another grower tells me that two, years ago 
every field of Fulghums that he planted made him a 
good crop of oats, without replanting; and though 
he has been an oat planter all of his life, this has 
never happened with any other oat. 

Another grower reports that his experience is that 
after a Fulghum oat crop, he would break the land 
carefully and harrow it and then plant cow peas. 
He will, without further plowing after his peas are 
eff, get a crop of Fulghums without replanting. 

In other words this experience leads me to believe 
that Fulghum oats can lie in the ground like Miller 
peas, Iron and Brabhams and not rot, and then 
come up at their proper germination time. The fact 
that they can lie in the ground without rotting 
seems to come from the fact that the hulls of the 
Appler seem to be stiffer than other oats. Indeed, 
Fulghum seem to be stiffer than other oats. Indeed, 
the hull feels as if it was almost solid silica. 


CORN GROWERS TO SAN FRANCISCO 


The National Top-Notch Farmers’ Club is plan- 
ning on holding its annual meeting in 1915 at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco. This 
club is composed of those farmers who have pro- 
duced over 100 bushels of corn to the acre. The 
president, W. I. Dunson, of Alexander City, Ala., 
holds his office by virtue of the fact that he pro- 
duced the most corn of any contestant, over 232 
bushels to the acre, and will continue to hold the 
office until that record is beaten. Each state which 
has a qualified member is entitled to a vice-presi- 
dent, the record holder of the state. Thirty-three 
states have vice-presidents, and these will all go to 
the fair. The Governors of these states will appoint 
committees of three each from every corn-raising 
county in the state, a total of over 9,000, so that 
the total attendance at this corn convention will 
be very large and will represent the most progres- 
sive farmers, boys, girls and men, in the country. 

Records of over 150 bushels to the acre have been 
made by a number of boys in all sections of the 
country. They are: J. Jones Polk, Prentiss, Miss., 
214.9 bushels per acre; C. J. Waasworth, Oregon, 
Ill., 192.1; J. Ray Cameron, Kinston, N. C., 190.4; 
Edward J. Eelborn, Madison, Ga., 181.7; Homer 
Fletcher, Ionia, Mich., 175; Willie Brown, Mist, 
Ark., 172.6; Malcolm Miller, Baker, Fla., 170.2; Al- 
ford Branch, Overton, Texas, 167.5; Frank G. Brock- 
man, Amherst, Va., 167; Clarence V. Nave, Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., 163.5; John P. Larsen, Moab, Utah, 
156 bushels per acre. 

While Alabama has won the presidency by scor- 
ing the largest yield, Illinois scored the greatest 
number of individual records, 214 young corn grow 
ers in that commonwealth having qualified for mem- 
bership. Singularly enough, Mississippi, which won 
the second highest score, also has the second larg: 
est number of top-notch growers, with 80 farmers 
who have qualified. 

The executive committee of five of the National 
Top-Notch Farmers’ Club will meet at an early date 
to formulate rurther plans for the great convention 
and exhibit in San Francisco in 1915 though most of 
the larger details already have been marked out. 
This committee is composed of E. D. Funk of 
Shirley, Ill., president of the National Corn Asso- 
ciation; Prof. P. G. Holden of Chicago, director of 
Agricultural Extension of the International Har- 
vester Company; Hon. A. P. Sandles, president of 
the Ohio Agricultural Commission; Hon. J. K. Dick- 
erson, secretary of the Illinois Department of Agri- 
culture, and Col. C. F. Mills, a journalist of Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Four steamers left Boston last week for England 
with cargoes amounting to over 300,000 bushels of 
wheat. 

The 1914 oat crop of North Dakota will amount 
to approximately 64,904,000 bushels, compared with 
a total yield of 57,825,000 bushels last year. 

The oat crop of the United States this year is 
estimated at 1,136,755,000 bushels, or about 15,000,000 
bushels more than last season’s yield, 
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ILLINOIS 


A new elevator is under course of construction 
at Cherry, IIl. 


The J. G. Welton Grain Company has remodeled 
its office, at Palestine, Il]. 

Construction work is being completed on the 
Schweppe Elevator, at Alton, IIl. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Penfield, 
Ili., is building a 30,000-bushel elevator. 


The elevator of W. P. Day, at wane, Ill., has been 
taken over by W. T. Lane, of Clinton, II. 

The first floor of the Turner-Hudnut Company’s 
elevator, at Henry, Ill., has been cemented. 

The new Farmers’ Elevator, at Pekin, Ill., has 
been completed and is operated by electricity. 

Work is progressing on the construction of the 
new Farmers’ Elevator, at Milledgeville, Ill. 

The Neola Elevator Company is building a 7- 
room house for its agent, at Davis Junction, 11l. 

A new concrete office building will be erected 
ct Saunemin, IIl., by the Saunemin Grain Company. 

Joseph Rosenbaum has sold to Abraham G. Beck- 
er grain elevator property on the Calumet River, 
Chicago. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of the Farmers’ 
Blevator Company, Danforth, Ill., was held on De- 
cember 12. 


The Merritt Farmers’ Elevator Company, recently 
incorporated at Merritt, Ill., will soon begin the 
erection of an elevator. 


The elevator, grain and coal business of Thorp 
Scott & Co., at Wapello, Ill., was recently taken 
over by the Harrison Grain Company. 

Burglars recently entered the office of the Farm- 
ers’ Grain Company, Roberts, Ill., and took away 
everything of value that could be carried. 


The Stanard-Tilton Milling Company recently 
began the work of straightening its elevator, at 
Alton, Ill., which has been gradually settling. 

A meeting of farmers was held, at Fisher, I11., for 
the purpose of organizing a Farmers’ Union, but the 
proposition has been abandoned for the present. 

E. T. Hollway & Son are building four concrete 
grain bins in connection with their elevator plant 
at Wing, Ill., each bin to have a capacity of 7,000 
bushels. : 


G. W. Garrison has sold his interest in the firm of 
Sullivan & Garrison, at Industry, Ill, to W. R. 
Jewison, and the new firm will operate as Sullivan 
& Jewison. 


Herron Brothers, of Milford, Ill., who have been 
operating the elevator at bryce (R. F. D. from 
Milford), Ill, under a lease, have purchased the 
property for $10,000. 

Cook & Nelson, of Aliert Station (P. O. Oneida), 
Tll., will build a 10,000-bushel elevator. The Bur- 
rell Engineering & Construction Company, of Chi- 
cago, has the contract. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Ransom, IIl., 
has determined to wreck a portion of the Perrine 
Elevator and will utilize the material in the con- 
struction of a lumber shed. 


The Armour Grain Company is preparing to build 
a new fireproof 3,000,000-bushel elevator, in South 
Chicago, to replace the Minnesota Annex Elevator, 
which was destroyed by fire last winter. 


The Junction Elevator Company has been incor- 
porated at Junction, Ill., with a capital stock of 
$25,000. 'The incorporators are Andrew Turner, 
C. C. Moore, John T. Hewitt and Guy Smith. 


A new foundation has been built under the ele- 
vator of H. M. Dewey & Co., at Camp Grove, IIl., 
by the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, made 
necessary by a cut of 18 feet on their right of way. 

The new elevator of the Wallace Grain & Supply 
Company, at Ottawa, I1l., has been completed at a 
cost of $8,500. The building has 12 bins with a ca- 
pacity of 40,000 bushels. It is operated by electric 
power. 

The Montelius Grain Company, of Piper City, Il., 
has completed the construction of its new storage 
plant, which consists of nine tanks, each 12 feet in 
diameter and 65 feet high. The tanks are of con- 
erete construction and the house has a handling 
capacity of 6,000 bushels hourly with a total storage 
cipacity of 85,000 bushels, The equipment includes 
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a 3,000-bushel automatic scale and cleaner. Elec- 
tric power is used, but steam power is also avail- 
able when needed. 

J. A. Harrison & Co. have been incorporated at 
Heyworth, Ill., with a capital stock of $40,000, to 
eugage in a grain, lumber and coal business. The 
incorporators are J. A. Harrison, A. B. Harrison 
aud W. W. Whitmore. 


The Peotone Farmers’ Elevator Company has 
been incorporated at Peotone, Ill., with a capital 
stock of $15,000. The incorporators are Henry 
Monk, Henry R. Meyer, Elmer J. Crawford, Charles 
Cast and Elmer E. Barton. 

The new elevator, at Dailey, four and one-half 
miles south of Penfield, Ill., built by a company of 
farmers in that neighborhood, has been completed 
at an approximate cost of $7,500. E. Cunningham, 
of Walnut, Ill., has peen employed as manager. 


G. R. McCabe, of Fairbury, Ill., has purchased 
H. C. Parker’s interest in the firm of Duzenbery 
& Co. at that place, while the firm name has been 
changed to Duzenbery & McCabe. The elevator, 
operated under lease by the firm, was recently sold 
ty N. J. Claudon to H. V. Crossland, of Sheldon, 
Ill, in exchange for North Dakota land. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Coal Company, of Harmon, 
Ill., recently elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, E. J. Mannion; vice-president, M. A. Watson; 
secretary, James Frank; treasurer, James McCor- 
mick; directors, Charles Merchant and D. D. Con- 
sidine. The company is now operating in the Het- 
tinger Elevator, recently taken over, and George 
Hunt is acting as general manager of the business. 

J. A. Davis, who has been operating an elevator at 
Williamsburg, Ill., has secured the elevator and coal 
business of Chas. L. McMasters, at Tuscola, Ill., for 
a consideration of $10,000. Mr. Davis states that 
the plant will be improved and it is possible that a 
new concrete elevator will replace the present build- 
ing in the spring. Mr. Davis, who has removed from 
Williamsburg to Tuscola, is one of six brothers, 
operating 13 elevators in Illinois. They own houses 
at Arthur, Chesterville, Fairbanks, Williamsburg, 
Tuscola and other points. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 

Fred Mikes has purchased the elevator at Patter- 
son, Kan. 

It is stated that a new elevator will be erected 
ai Gallatin, Mo. 

The Farmers’ union has secured an elevator, at 
McPherson, Kan. 

The Clark Elevator, at Byars (mail Odee), Kan., 
is being completed. 

R. A. Danskin has succeeded the Lincoln Grain 
Company, at Powell, Neb. 

Mart Flanagan has leased the John McClune 
Eievator at Summerfield, Kan. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Wilson, Kan., 
is building a new office building. 

A. A. Bradley has disposed of his elevator, at 
Harlan, Kan., to C. A. Kalbfleisch. 

Luna & Son have sold weir elevator, at Cedar, 
Kan., to A. A. Bradley, for $6,000. 

Smith Brothers, of Valley Center, Kan., have sold 
their grain business to S. Colclazier. 

The Schaupps Grain Company, of Schaupps, Neb., 
will install a gas engine in its plant. 

It is said that the Neola Elevator Company will 
build an elevator, at Manning, Kan. © 

she Hord Grain Company is completing the con- 
struction of its new elevator, at Rogers, Neb. 

The Maxwell Grain & Lumber Company, of Max- 
well, Neb., recently filed a notice of dissolution. 

Albert De Young has installed an automatic scale 
and a manlift in his elevator, at Logan, Kan. 

C. R. Dixon has secured a half interest in the 
grain business of Dainton & Son, at Kiowa, Kan. 

The Farmers’ Lumber & Grain Company, of Kim- 
ball, Neb., has increased its capital stock to $50,000. 

R. V. Sloan, of Huron, Kan., has taken over the 
elevator at Hiawatha, Kan., formerly owned by H. R. 
Sheldon. 

A new elevator is in progress of construction at 
Ford, Kan., for W. T. Shute, which will be oper- 
ated in connection with his house at Wilroads, 
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Kan. The new structure will have a capacity of 
20,000 bushels. 


The Hall County Grain Company has erected an 
8,000-bushel steel storage tank, at Doniphan, Neb. 


The Blauer Grain Company, of Irving, Kan., has 
disposed of its elevator business to H. Thomas, of 
Osborne, Kan. 


L. L. Coryell, who operates a line of elevators in 
Nebraska, has purchased a grain house, near Rulo 
in that state. 


An addition has been constructed to the b’armers’ 
Elevator, at Benn.ngton, nan., and the plant has 
been remodeled. 


A contract has been awarded for the erection of a 
10,000-bushel elevator, at Cosby, Mo., for Schu- 
macher & Hahn. 


It is stated that an elevator may ve built at Co- 
lumbus, Kan., by the Kelso Grain Company, of West 
Mineral and Cherokee, Kan. 


‘4ue Farmers’ Grain Company, or St. Paul, Kan., 
has increased its storage capacity by the erection of 
a warehouse near .S elevator. 


The J. H. Lynds Mill & Elevator Company, of 
Whitecloud, Kan., has disposed of its elevator, at 
Fullerton, Neb., to L. L. Coryell. 


The Ray-Patterson Milling Company, of Coffey- 
ville, Kan., has been considering plans for the erec- 
tion of an elevator, at Parsons, Kan. 

Imig, Hentzen & Co., of Seward, Neb., have award- 
ed a contract for the construction of a 30,000-bushel 
elevator in connection with a new alfalfa mill. 


The board of directors of a company of farmers, 
organized to build an elevator at Hilton, Kan., has 
applied to the Union Pacific Railroad for a site. 


The Derby Grain Company, of Alma, Kan., is 
planning the erection of a warehouse near its 
elevator, the structure to measure about 20x40 feet. 


The Elmwood Mill & Elevator Company, of Elm- 
wood, Neb., has installed an electric light plant, 
which will be used for lighting purposes in that 
city. 

The elevator and mill of H. E. Fonda & Co., at 
Genoa, Neb., were recently sold at auction to Albert 
Lawson, Charles Lawson, P. Lawson, Sr., and Lew 
Peterson. 


The Amboy Milling & Elevator Company, which is 
reconstructing its plant, near Red Cloud, Neb., re- 
cently destroyed by fire, has amended its articles 
of incorporation. 


The Benton Farms Company, incorporated, at 
Onaga, Kan., by Mary J. Benton, J. O. Benton, and 
Elmer EH. Hines, is authorized to build and operate 
elevators, mills, etc. 


A charter has been granted the Scotia Farmers’ 
Grain & Supply Company, of Scotia, Neb., capital- 
ized at $30,000. The ineorporators include H. D. 
Kasson, J. H. Sautter and others. 


Incorporation papers have been filed by the Farm-: 
ers’ Elevator Company, of Silver Creek, Neb., capi- 
talized at $25,000. Charles Wooster is president of 
the company and Fred C. Coulton is secretary. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Potter, Neb., 
has opened its elevator with Fred Nelson as buyer, 
and the firm is also dealing in coal having taken 
over that line of business from hornberg & Mahler. 


Articles of incorporation have peen filed by the 
Forest City Milling & Elevator Company, of Forest 
City, Mo., capitalized at $25,000. The incorporators 
are A. H. Bailey, G. L. Penney and James P. Morris. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Farmers’ Elevator Association, of Stamford, Neb., 
capitalized at $10,000. The officers are as follows: 
W. A. Latta, president; J. N. Culver, vice-president, 
and G. W. Brown, secretary-treasurer. 

A charter has been granted to the Farmers’ Union 
Elevator Company, of Lindsborg, Kan., capitalized 
at $15,000. The incorporators are Constant John- 
son, Ed. H. Johnson and Geo. Paulson. The firm 
has purchased the elevator at that place, formerly 
operated by the Lindsborg Ice Plant. 

The Burlington Public Elevator Company, re- 
cently incorporated’ at St. Joseph, Mo., has taken 
over the old Burlington Elevator with the new con- 
crete addition, having a capacity of 300,000 bushels. 
The consideration was $40,000 and the former owner, 
A. J. Brunswig, of the Brunswig Grain Company. 
The officers of the new company are as follows; 
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R. R. Clark, president; A. J. Brunswig, vice-presi- 
dent; H. G. Krake, secretary; J. L. Frederick, treas- 
urer, and M. H. McNeil, superintendent. 

J. H. Lynds, of Kansas City, who owns a line of 
country elevators in the Southwest, has sold the 
greater number of the grain houses and expects to 
go to California next month to remain a year. Mr. 
Lynds is interested in the mill at White Cloud, Kan. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Sterling, Kan., have 
been considering the matter of purchasing the ele- 
vator of the Kansas Grain Company at that place. 
A. L. MeMurphy, H. Dymond, Jos. Schmucker, W. H. 
Burgess and Andy Gregg are interested in the 
project. 

The Lexington Mill & Elevator Company, of Lex- 
ington, Neb., has placed its contract with the Bur- 
rell Engineering & Construction Company, Chicago, 
for a concrete mill building and an elevator of 
similar construction, the latter to have’a storage 
capacity of 40,000 bushels. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN 

The Fairmont Grain Company, of Fairmont, Ind., 
has been dissolved. 

F. S. Durr has installed a feed mill in his elevator 
at Germantown, Ohio. 

The Nappanee Produce Company, of Nappanee, 
Ind., is erecting an elevator. 

C. E. Nichols & Co. have completed a new 5,000- 
bushel elevator at Shelby, Ind. 

The Co-operative Blevator Company, of Rockfield, 
Ind., will-install a feed mill in its plant. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Company has com- 
pleted its new elevator, at Wolcott, Ind. 
The Brown-Miller Elevator, at Savannah, Ohio, 


has been completed and is receiving grain. 

A new grain cleaner has been installed in the plant 
of the Luckey Elevator Company, at Luckey, Ohio. 

The grain and feed business of J. R. White, at 
Ramsey, Ind., has been taken over by W. R. Voyles. 

A wheat cieaner has been installed in the plant. 
of the Farmers’ Elevator Company, at Houston, 
Ohio. 

H. L. Rasor, of Kent, Ohio, has purchased an ele- 
vator, grain, coal and feed business, at Litchfield, 
Ohio. 

The Standard Cereal Company expects to erect an 
80,000-bushel elevator, at Chillicothe, Ohio, next 
spring. 

The Monarch Milling Company, which is complet- 
ing a flour mill, at Alpena, Mich., may erect an 
elevator later. 

The Cadick Milling Company, of Grandview, Ind., 
will rebuild the two grain warehouses recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The Trenton Grain & Elevator Company, of Tren- 
ton, Mich., has been incorporated with a capital 
steck of $10,000. 

John Hill, who formerly owned an elevator at St. 
Louis Crossing, Ind., is building an elevator, at 
Taylorsville, Ind. 

An addition, to be used as an elevator, has been 
built on the plant of the Goldcamp Milling Com- 
pany, Ironton, Ohio. 

The Logansport Land & Improvement Company, 
of Logansport, ind., is building an elevator to be 
complete next month. 


The Wolfram Grain Company has installed new 


equipment in its elevator, at Marshfield, Ind., in- 
cluding a Western sheller. 
The Smith Milling & Grain Company, of War- 


saw, Ind., is building the foundation for an ele- 
vetor 200 yards from its mill. 

L. P. Thomas & Co., of Lowell, Mich., will rebuild 
their elevator recently destroyed by fire. The loss 
was fully covered by insurance. 

J. A. Perry has completed and is operating his 
new 20,000-bushel elevator, at Lucas, Ohio, which 
replaces the house destroyed by fire last summer. 

The elevator of John D. Shafer, at Mansfield, Ohio, 
has been remodeled and considerable new machin- 
ery installed. The house has a capacity of 25,000 
bushels. 

Thomas Weir, of Altoona, Pa., has secured the 
property of the Louisville Milling & Wlevator Com- 
pany, at Louisville, Ohio, formerly owned by John 
H. Miller. 

The new 35,000-bushel elevator, at Whitestown, 
Ind., built for Jenkins & Cohee, to replace a house 
recently destroyed by fire, was opened for business 
last month. 

The Rob Roy Elevator, at Attica, Ind., has been 
taken over by Bert Ford, of Auburn, Ind. The house 
has been operated during the past year by H. L. 
Harrington. 

R. S. Stall & Co., of: Thorntown, Ind., have 
awarded a contract to the Reliance Construction 
Company, of: Indianapolis, Ind., for the building of 
a. 12,000-bushel elevator. The-house will be 32x32 
feet-on the’ ground and 72 feet high. The house is 
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to be complete by February 1 and will ve operated 
by electric power. 

E. M. Fisher is building an elevator, at Needham, 
Ind., to replace the house recently destroyed by fire. 

Ben Bolte & Sons, of Ferdinand, Ind., are plan- 
ning to improve and repair their elevator and will 
soon be in the market for supplies, including an au- 
tomatic scale. : 

The former gasoline engine equipment in the 
house of the Wannamacher Hlevator Company, at 
Ottoville, Ohio, has been replaced by a 25-horse- 
power electric motor. 

John Hill, of St. Louis Crossing, Ind., has sold 
his elevator and grain business to Charles Myers. 
Mr. Hill is building an elevator at Taylorsville, Ind., 
which he will operate. 

The proprietors of the Omer Mill & Elevator Com- 
pany, Omer, Mich., whose plant was recently de- 
stroyed by fire, are building a bean elevator but will 
not reconstruct the mill. 

Price’s Elevator & Grain Company, of Griffin, 
Ind., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The directors are Jas. H. Price, John W. 
Tisher and Charles N. Garrett. 

The Palmer-Miller Grain Company, of Salina, 
Ohio, has erected a new structure to be used for an 
office and warehouse for feed. The building is two 
stories high and 40x40 feet on the ground. 


Incorporation papers have been filed by the 
Reeves Grain & Fuel Company, of Charlottesville., 


Ind., capitalized at $5,000. The directors are 
Charles F. Reeves, Zoe H. Reeves and Fred B. 
Gable. 


The Early & Daniel Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has postponed work on the building of an addition 
to its plant, pending a change in its construction 
plans. The foundation for the new structure has 
been completed. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Poneto, Ind., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. 
The directors are William A. Popejoy, W. A. Huff- 
man, J. W. Cook a d others. ‘rhe firm will build 
or buy an elevator. 

The O. M. Scott & Sons’ Company has been in- 
corporated at Marysville, Ohio, with a capital stock 
of $60,000, to deal in grain and seeds. The incor- 
porators are D. S. Scott, H. K. Scott, O. M. Scott, 
Ruth Scott and Harriet Scott. 

The Studabaker Grain & Seed Company, of Bluiff- 
ton, Ind., recently purchased the elevator property 
of Hall, Garton & Co., at Tocsin, Ind., on the Chi- 
cego & Erie Railroad. The company expects to 
build a new house at Bluffton next year. 


lIOWA 


Dreessen & Rehder, of Gladbrook, Iowa, have en- 
larged their elevator. 

Fred Ruhs has succeeded the Updike Grain Com- 
pany, at Botna, Iowa. 

Harry L. Kaga & Co., of Atlantic, Iowa, have dis- 
continued their grain business. 

G. W. Malcom has purchased the elevator of C. 
E. Lowry & Sons, at Oto, Iowa, for $6,000. 

The Farmers’ Grain Company has purchased the 
B. A. Lockwood Elevator, at Ontario, Iowa. 

The new elevator of the Bowles-Billings-Kessler 
Company, at Rich Point, Iowa, is in operation. 

Hancock & Nichols, of Danbury, Iowa, have re- 
paired their elevator and installed new spouts. 

The St. John Grain Company, at Graettinger, Iowa, 
was recently succeeded by the Quaker Oats Company. 

The elevator at De Witt, Iowa, operated by 
Charles Howson, has undergone extensive repairs. 

The W. H. Hubbard Grain Company, of Paton, 
Iowa, has completed a concrete office, 16x24 feet in 
size. 

Brooke & O’Laughlin have torn down the old 
elevator, at Kalona, Iowa, and are building a new 
house. 

The Great Western Elevator Company’s plant, at 
Huntington, Iowa, has been taken over by J. E. 
Stockdale. 

A. B. Wade has taken over and is operating the 
elevator, at Woodward, Iowa, formerly owned by R. 
M. Kinsman. 

It is reported that R. A. Buck has sold his ele- 
vator, lumber, coal and feed business, and general 
store, at Lamoille, Iowa, to F. C. Nichols, of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 

The Albers Pollack Grain Company, of Omaha, 
Neb., has purchased the elevator of F. E. G. Miller, 
at Panama, Iowa. 

A. H. Nafus & Son, owners of an elevator at 
Nashua, Iowa, have purchased the hardware busi- 
ress of Bick & Eckstein at that place and will take 
possession on January 1. 

G. W. Carter has completed the construction of 
a new elevator at Hepburn, Iowa, to replace the 
house destroyed by fire on September 238. The 
capacity of the structure is 50 per cent greater 
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than that of the former elevator, and it is equipped 
with a feed mill having a daily capacity of 600 
bushels. 

In connection with its plant at Williams, Iowa, 
the Farmers’ Elevator Company has completed a 
corn crib of 8,000 bushels’ capacity, the equipment of 
which will be operated by an electric motor. 


The Wheeler Grain & Coal Company, of Lehigh, 
Iowa, has awarded a contract for the building of 
additional storage capacity to its elevator, the in- 
stallation of new machinery including an electric 
motor, : 

The board of directors of the Farmers’ Grain 
Company, Ontario, Iowa, held a business meeting on 
November 28, when elevator improvements were 
planned and W. A. Pontius was appointed manager. 
The firm recently installed a new automatic scale. 


EASTERN 

A permit has been granted the Superior, Elevator 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., to build a nreproof drier 
and boiler house at a cost of $20,000. 

The Pennsylvania Grain & Feed Company, of 
Philauelphia, will incorporate to deal in grain and 
manufacture feed. The petitioners are David 
A. Stewart Braden, John M. Bowman, Jr., William 
Wallace and KE. M. Wallace. 


Secretary Hollister, of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., has been enueavoring to inter- 
est the farmers of that district in the matter of es- 
tablishing an elevator, according to a proposition of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 


The Superior Elevator Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
successors of the Husted Milling Company, whose 
plant was destroyed by fire over a year ago, placed 
its new house in operation last month. The build- 
ing is of reinforced concrete and steel construction. 
£. M. Husted is president of the company and Riley 
E~ Pratt is vice-president. 

The Western Maryland Railway Company opened 
bids on December 7 for the building of an elevator 
at its terminal at Port Covington, Baltimore, Md. 
The plans call for a work house having a capacity 
of 256,000 bushels, and with from 60 to 70 small 
kins, which will hold srom one to three carloads 
each, and eight large shipping bins, each holding 
a little over 4,000 bushels. There will be three re- 
ceiving legs, three shipping legs and two cleaning 
legs, six 2,000-bushel hopper scales and one trans- 
fer belt in the cupola. In connection with the 
work house there will be a grain drier with a 
capacity of 500 bushels per hour. The storage an- 
nex, consisting of circular bins with a total capac- 
iiy of more than 600,000 bushels, will be of rein- 
forced concrete construction with a steel cupola. 
The receiving shed will permit of the unloading of 
six cars simultaneously and there will be a marine 
tower for unloading boats. The establishment will 
represent an expenditure of approximately $650,000. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 
A new elevator has been opened, at Mavie, Minn. 


J. C. Johnson recently purchased an elevator, at 
Menahga, Minn. 

T. H. Hilden has leased the Hatch Elevator at 
Battle Lake, Minn. 

Wolf & Davis are building a grain and feed ware- 
house, at Rockland, Wis. 


An elevator may be erected, at Rockland, Wis., by 
the Cereal Mills Company. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of New Rich- 
mond, Wis., has installed a new scale. 

The New London Farmers’ Elevator Company, of 
New London, Minn., will purchase a corn sheller. 


The Farmers’ Hlevator at New Prairie (mail 
Cyrus), Minn., destroyed by fire last October, is 
Leing rebuilt. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Wegdahl, 
Minn., has completed a 40,0UU0-bushel concrete addi- 
tion to its plant. 

R. M. Stuntebeck, whose elevator at Bluffton, 
Minn., was destroyed by fire on October 29, will 
rebuild the plant. 


A. M. Holton has taken over the elevator of the 
Hoffman-Holton Company, at Renville, Minn., and 
installed an electric motor to replace gasoline equip- 
ment. 

A company of farmers is being organized, at Min- 
nesota Lake, Minn., to build an elevator. Ernest 
Grunske, August Schnoor and others are interested 
in the proposition. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Market Company, re- 
cently organized at La Crosse, Wis., to engage in 
a grain and produce business, has elected Ira M. 
Chryst, president, and Alexander Kose, secretary 
and treasurer. 


The large new elevator plant of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company, at Minneapolis, Minn., began unload- 
ing grain on November 23. The storage addition 
adjoins the Pillsbury “‘A”’ Elevator and consists of 
27 reinforced concrete tanks. With the older house, 
it has a capacity of 2,500,000 bushels of grain. -The 
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Barnett & Record Company, of Minneapolis, con- 
structed the plant. 


The Big Diamond Mills Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has purchased an elevator, at Elysian, Minn., 
and it is reported the company will erect a new 
grain house, at Waterville, Minn. 


The Farmers’ Hlevator Company, of Fairmont, 
Minn., has torn down its flour house, at Elevator 
No. 1 and the structure will be reconstructed. The 
company also expects to build a small warehouse for 
salt and cement. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Elevator Company, Monte- 
video, Minn., was recently held, when a dividend 
was declared and $100 was appropriated for the 
benefit of Belgian sufferers. 

The Lyman Grain Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has leased the elevator at 208 Florida Street, which 
has been idle for the past seven years, and ‘will 
operate the house. It has a capacity of 300,000 bush- 
els and was formerly used by the American Malting 
Company. 

The Bay State Milling Company, of Winona, 
Minn., has awarded a contract to the Barnett & 
Record Company, of Minneapolis, for the building 
of a 500,000-bushel reinforced concrete and steel 
elevator plant. It will consist of eight circular 
tanks and a work house. 

Four storage tanks are being completed for the 
Tennant & Hoyt Company, of Lake City, Minn., hav- 
ing a capacity of more than 15,000 bushels. Hach 
tank is 18 feet in diameter and 64 feet high and all 
rest on concrete foundations. The work of construc- 
tion is to be complete this month. 


WESTERN 
A 30,000-bushel elevator is in process of construc- 
tion at Pocatello, Idaho, for the Farmers’ Society 
of Equity. 
An elevator may be erected, at Selma, Mont., by 
the Montana Central mlevator Company, of Great 
Falls, Mont. 


The McCaull-Webster Elevator Company has built 
an elevator, at Square Butte (R. F. D. from .Geral- 
dine), Mont. 


The Koehler-Twidale Elevator Company, of Hast- 
ings, Neb., has practically completed a new ele- 
vator, at Dailey, Colo. 

The Burrell Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany, of Chicago, is building 16 elevators for the 
Utah Cereal Food Company, Ogden, Utah. 

W. H. Kenworthy & Son recently completed a 
warehouse, at South Tacoma, Wash., practically 
doubling the firm's storage capacity for grain and 
hay. The new house is of brick construction and 
cost about $6,000. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company has been incor- 
porated at Lambert, Mont., by F. W. Stahler, L. H. 
Crippen and R. S. Nutt. The firm is building an ele- 
vator, and George S. Leonard, of Woeds, .. D., will 
have charge of the house. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company, recently incor- 
porated at Coffee Creek, Mont., with a capital stock 
of $15,000, elected the following officers: Levi 
Stout, president; M. Hines, vice-president; Ernest 
Foster, secretary, and John Krumm, treasurer. 


THE DAKOTAS 


A feed mil! will be established in connection with 
the Smith Elevator, at Logan, N. D. 


Three elevators are under course of construction 
at Van Hook, in Mountrail County, N. D. 

The Miller Elevator Company has completed 
and opened its new elevator at Eden, 8. D. 

Adam Faris has bought the elevator and business 
or the Lee Grain Company, at Beach, N. D. 
_ The Burnstad Elevator Company, of Burnstad, 
N. D., has installed feed grinding equipment. 

Frank Gruba has closed his elevator, at Waubay, 
S. D., and opened a grain house at Grenville, S. D. 

A new gasoline engine has been installed in the 
plant of the Grain Growers’ Hlevator Company, at 
Fargo, N. D. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Osceola, S. D., have 
been considering the matter of organizing an ele- 
vator company. 


O. D. Patterson, manager of the St. Anthony & 
Lakota Elevator, at Calvin, N. D., has closed the 
Louse for the season. 

O. P. Shaw has disposed of his elevator, at Ethan, 

S. D., for an 80-acre farm, near Sioux City, Iowa, 
where he and his family will remove. 
- The Atlantic Elevator, at Lidgerwood, N. D., has 
been torn down and will be removed to Rosslyn, 
S. D., a new town. The house was built at Lidger- 
wood in 1887. 

The headquarters of the Farmers’ Land, Loan & 
Grain Company, operating elevators in South Da- 
kota and Minnesota, will be removed from Hreeman, 
S. D., to Sioux Falls, S. D.° The company is cap- 
italized at $50,000 and has officers as follows: . Jos- 
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eph J. Waltner, president; E. W. Aisenbry, vice- 
president; A. J. Waltner, secretary and treasurer, 
and J. J. Decker, auditor. 


The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator eis niaay 
has closed its house, at Crary, N. D., for the winter, 
and the agent, Louis Wold, has been transferred to 
Beltrami, Minn. 

The Bowdie Implement & Grain Company, of 
Bowdie, 8S. D., has dissolved partnership, John F. 
Wagner having retired, while H. C. Baer will con- 
tinue the business. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company has 
been incorporated at Loring, N. D., with a capital 
stock of $10,000. The incorporators are Lars H. 
Lbothner, Clarence N. Lee, both of Loring, and John 
Siverts, of Marshall, N. D. 

A recent meeting, at Dunn Center, N. D., for the 
purpose of organizing an equity elevator company, 
resulted in consolidation with the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Company of that place. 

W. H. Polly and Chas. Schumacher have taken 
over the Osborn-McMillan Elevator, at Courtenay, 
WN. D., which has been operated for some time by 
W. M. Holton. In addition to the handling of 
grain and coal, the company will deal in live stock. 
Mr. Polly will have active charge of the business. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 
P. S. Harris has built a small elevator at Tex- 
homa, Okla. 
A new grain office has been completed, at Ton- 
kawa, Okla., for A. J. Esch. 


L. C. McNabb, of Sallisaw, Okla., will erect an ele- 
vator and possibly a flour mill. 


It is reported that Hrnest Ritter plans to build 
an elevator at Marked Tree, Ark. 

The A. P. Morgan Grain Company, of Atlanta, 
Ga., has completed its new warehouse. 


OC. M. Knott has severed his connection with E. E. 
Freeman & Co., grain and feed dealers, at Tampa, 
Fla.: 

The Miller-Jackson Grain Company, of Tampa, 
Fla., recently added a feed milling department to 
its plant. 


A grain elevator will be erected at Victoria Texas, 
by a firm which will erect a flour and feed mill at 
that place. 


Oscar Robinson has taken over the’ Farmers’ 
Plevator at Supply, Okla., and Frank Wigle will 
manage the house. ~ 

The Bradley Elevator, at Bradley, Okla., has been 
taken over by the Moore Grain & Elevator Com- 
pany, of Oklahoma City, Okla. 

It is stated that the Southern Pacific Terminal 
Company will rebuild the elevator at Galveston, 
Texas, recently destroyed -by fire. 

A. G. Smith and E. J. Watson, of, Rock Hill, S. C., 
are interested in a plan to build an elevator of 100,- 
000 bushels’ capacity, costing about. $8,000. 

Officials of the Galveston Wharf Company, Gal- 
veston, Texas, recently issued orders for the opera- 
tion of elevators “A” and “B” ona 24-hour schedule. 


The Rockcastle Milling Comvany, in which C. T. 
Riddle is interested, wil] build an elevator in con- 
nection with its new milling plant, at Brodhead, Ky 


J. F. Duggar, director of the experiment station 
ef the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Auburn, Ala., 
is in the market for machinery to clip and bleach 
oats. 


The Marlboro Grain & Elevator Company, of 
Bennettsville, S. C., has been incorporated, and will 
Luild an elevator in connection with a milling 
plant. 


An elevator will probably be erected, at Raton. 
N. M., as the Business Men’s Association of that 
place is working to secure the establishment of a 
milling plant. 


A 20,000-bushel elevator will be erected in connec- 
tion with the new flour milling plant to be estab- 
lished at Woodward, Okla., by the Woodward Cot- 
ton Company. 


It is expected that the new elevator at Louisville, 
Ky., now in process of construction for Henry 
Fruechtenicht, will be complete for operation about 
the first of the year. 


T. S. Jackson, D. E. McInnis, E. L. Robins and 
Abner Polk have organized a company, at Hatties- 
burg. Miss., with a capital stock of $25,000, which 
will build an elevator and drier. 


A. J. Matthews. of the Yoakum Grain Company, 
Yoakum, Texas. has sold one-half interest in his 
business to J. M. Bare, and it will be continued 
under the name of Matthews & Bare. 


A farmers’ organization, at Hunter, Okla., known 
as the Hunter Wxchange, has been considering the 
matter of building an elevator to be operated in 
connection with its mercantile business. 


Roy Sappington is now the sole owner of the 
business, at Laverne (R. F. D. from Speermoore), 
Okla., formerly operated by the Sappington-Larmer 
Grain Company, Mr. Larmer having retired.. The 
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business will be conducted hereafter under the 
name of the Sappington Grain Company. 


W. H. Moore and others of the Palmetto Broker- 
age Company, Greenville, S. C., have been negotiat- 
ing with Northern capitalists relative to the con- 
struction of an elevator to cost about $10,000. 

The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway,-of 
which F. Merritt is chief engineer, is said to have 
prepared plans for the erection of an elevator of 
about 1,000,000 bushels’ capacity at Galveston, 
Texas. 


At a recent meeting of the Home Builders’ Pro- 
tective Shipping Association, at Camargo, Okla., 
it was decided to make an effort to secure the build- 
ing of an elevator and farmers are buying stock 
in the proposed organization. 

An elevator and roller mill will be erected at Dar- 
lington, S. C., by the Darlington Waeat .& Corn 
Roller Mills Company, which has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $5,00u. Tne incorporators 
are James R. Driggs, W. L. Ward and C. M. Ward. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Fouke Grain oe of Texarkana, Ark. The 
capital stock is $25,000 and the incorporators are 
Milton Winham, ae deat G. W. Fouke, Allen Win- 
ham, H. P. Fouke, W. E. Haydon and R. L. Haydon. 


CANADIAN. 

It is stated that the Pacific & Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company will build an elevator, at Howe Sound, 
B. C. : 

A grain elevator and a storage warehouse have 
been erected in connection with the milling plant of 
J. & G. Krause, at Bruderheim, Alta. 


The government elevator, at Moose Jaw, Sask., 
will ship 100,000 bushels of wheat to Australia in 
accordance with a recent government order. 

It is reported that the Grand Trunk Railway will 
rebuild its 1,000,000-bushe: elevator, at Point Ed- 
ward, Ont., destroyed by fire about a year ago. 

The Dominion government decided tod rebuild the 
elevator at St. John, N. B., destroyed by fire several 
months ago. The house will be of concrete and steel 
construction. 

The Canada Grain Company, Toronto, Ont., is said 
to be contemplating the erection of a flour mill, at 
Brampton, Ont., where it now operates a grain and 
feed business. 

The contract for the erection of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Hlevator at Vancouver, B. C., has been 
awarded to The Barnett & McQueen Company. 
The capacity of the house will be 1,250,000 bushels 
and the contract price is $690,000. 


At the annual meeting of the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Hlevator Company, Ltd., Regina, Sask., 
last month, the report showed the net profit for the 
year ending July 31, 1914, as $285,181. A cash divi- 
dend at the rate of eight per cent on the capital 
paid up before April 1, 1914, was declared and paid 
on August 26 out of the surplus. The organization 
has 14,922 shareholders. 


A NORTHERN CORN SHOW 


Benson, Minn., and the West Central Minnesota 
Development Association held a corn and alfalfa 
show during the last week in November which was 
one of the largest, so far as number of entries is 
concerned, ever held in this country. This includes 
the national corn shows, only one or two of which 
are said to have exceeded this Minnesota exhibit. 

Sixteen counties in the territory were entered 
and the corn and alfalfa exhibited, for quality and 
quantity would compare favorably with that from 
any state. Such a show in a town so far north as 
Benson is of the greatest significance and speaks 
volumes for the progress in agricultural develop- 
ment. But a few years ago it would have been con- 
sidered the height of folly to attempt to raise corn 
so far north. By careful seed selection, early ma- 
turing varieties have been developed which success- 
fully come to maturity before the frost stops further 
growth. 

Great interest was taken in the exhibit, which 
was held in two great circus tents, by state and 
university officials, and several notable addresses 
were made by prominent men. 


The wheat harvest of Switzerlana yielded 3,350,000 
bushels; about the same as last year. 


There is a great shortage of hay in Canada and 
prices are at the top mark due to the European 
conflict. 


Over 655,000 bushels of wheat was shipped from 
Tacoma, Wash., to foreign countries during the 
month of October. 


The importations of rice into New Zealand 
amounted to 6,619,648, valued at $4,728,320. Most 
of this rice comes via Australia from Java, Ran- 
goon, and Japan. Practically none comes from 
the United States. as dealers say.it is too expensive. 
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THE CONVENTION CALENDAR 


December 15 to 17—South Dakota Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association at Aberdeen, S. D. 

December 16 to 18.—Nebraska Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive & Live Stock Association at Omaha, Neb. 

January 17 to 19—Missouri Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at St. Louis, Mo. 

January 21 and 22—Council of Grain Exchanges 
at the Board of Trade Building, Chicago. 

January 27 and 28—Indiana Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 

February 9 to 11—Iowa Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association at Mason City, Iowa. 

February 16 to 18—1llinois Farmers’ Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association at Bloomington, I1l. 

March 2 and 3—FKFarmers’ Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Kansas. 

May 11—lIllincis Grain Dealers’ 
Champaign, I]. 


Association at 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO GRAIN MEN MEET 


Forty dealers, shippers and producers of grain 
and hay attended the meeting of the Northwestern 
Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association in the Boody House, 
Toledo, Ohio, November 24. The meetiug was one 
of the most successful ever heid by that body despite 
the fact that the attendance was considerably 
smaller than in past years. Dr. J. W. T. Duvel 
of the Department of Agriculture was the principal 
speaker. 

In the absence of President E. G. Odenweller of 
Ottoville, Ohio, S. R. Rice of Metamore, presided. 
Secretary McCord of the Ohio State Association was 
called on and he outlined the purpose of Dr. Duvel’s 
campaigns throughout the states and the value of 
the new corn grades. Acting Secretary McCord 
then introduced Dr. Duvel. Dr. Duvel first called 
attention to the different charts which he had posted 
in a conspicuous place before the gathering. He 
said: 

I am here to enlighten you on the corn grades prop- 
osition and I want to make everything as clear as pos- 
sible. Do not hesitate to interrupt and ask ques- 
tions when I strike a point that is of particular interest 
to you or one with which you are not familiar. 

The grain dealer should get in closer touch with the 
farmer so as to explain the working force of the new 
grades to him without causing the farmer to think he 
is being robbed. 

Inste2d of four grades as heretofore we now have six, 
and these are causing some little confusion. The most 
important factor is moisture, but we have less of that 
in Ohio this year than in the past. We find that each 
year the new corn will run about the same in moisture 
content. 

The aititude of the farmer when he was to be told his 
corn must be graded in the future worried the grain 
dealers. You will find that the farmer is just as anxious 
to get more money for his good corn as you are to get 
more money for that corn from the terminal market. 
To improve the quality of our corn we must first of ail 
refuse to send corn which is high in moisture and likely 
to heat or rot. The farmer should not deliver corn of 
that kind, the grain elevator man should not ship it, and 
the terminal market man can not accept it. He has 
no market for it. 

The charts show that the new corn dries very slowly 
in November, December, January and February. In 
March it loses as much as 2 per cent and in April and 
May its total content is as low as 14% per cent. This 
is the average and is dry enough for No. 1. corn. 

While it is sufficiently dry for that grade there are 
many other factors which might prevent it from grad- 
ing that high. It may have a lot of damaged ears or 
may be very dirty. If the lot has some bad ears the 
‘farmer should throw these out, keeping them on the 
farm for feed. Of course I do not recommend feeding 
damaged corn anywhere, but if it is to be used as feed 
it might be used to better advantage right on the farm 
where it originates. In case of dirt it should be cleaned 
carefully when shelled. 

If corn contains damaged ears these must be removed 
before the grain is shelled, as it cannot be done later. 
The time to pick out these damaged ears is when the 
farmer delivers them. Look over his load carefully and 
toss back into his wagon all bad ears. If he objects, ex- 
plain that the ears you do keep will net him a better 
figure than if they had the mixture of bad ears to bring 
down the grade. 

As it is now the man who markets poor corn gets 
more than it is worth and the man who markets good 
corn gets less than its value. It is the duty of the 
elevator man to make this plain to the growers, and 
when they understand the situation they will co-operate 
with him. Pay a premium to the man who delivers 
good corn and discount poor corn, and note the dif- 
ference in the quality hauled to your elevator. If this 
premium is only 2 cents per bushel it will help to make 
your point clear to the farmer. 

Our department has found that in actual feed value 
there is a difference of 10% cents in grades No. 1 and 
grades No, 6. This does not mean that the difference 
in price of those two grades at your elevator should be 
10% cents, as it may be more, or probably less, accord- 
ing to the tests, but that is the average difference when 
it comes to actual feed value. 

I have noticed a great deal of bitter 
the grain dealers in general. Many of you trust neither 
the farmer or your competitors. You are afraid the 
other man will get the business if you refuse a poor load 
of grain. I would advise that when you return you hunt 
up your neighbors and show them one of our depart- 
ment circulars, explaining the advantages of sticking 
to grades, Jt is not necessary to mention prices and 


feeling among 


there need be nothing about the meeting to make it 
savor of a combination. 

It is a good idea for the dealers to get twenty-five or 
thirty farmers in some one community to work along 
progressive lines. When the farmers in other sections 
hear of the success of these they would all adopt the 
same system. We must also eliminate so far as possible 
the late maturing corn. The yield is large but it is ail 
water. It is frequently sent to market in a frozen con- 
dition, and being frozen will give the elevator man the 
impression of dry corn, but when shipped it may tha‘v 
out in the car with the result that it softens sometimes 
before reaching its destination. 

We must also try to raise a correspondingly greater 
amount of early maturing corn; cultivate more medium 
sized and early maturing ears. 

We can do little by “ourselves: acquaint the farmer 
with the facts and conditions and what can be accom- 
vlished to mutual advantage if this system is put into 
use and followed. If the farmer can be convinced that 


.he will benefit by the proposed methods you will find 


him interested. 

A discussion followed Dr. Duvel’s talk as to the 
penalty for not complying with a specified grade. 
Dr. Duvel said: “I know many grain elevator men 
think the Government wil! send them to jail if their 
grain arrives at terminal points off grade. This is 
not so. It should be remembered that the govern- 
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ment is adopting or recommending these grades to 
help you and not to cause you trouble. For in- 
stance, ifa man at a smal! Ohio station ships a car 
of corn to a terminal market in this or another 
state, which is supposed to be No. 8 corn but found 
to be only No. 4 or 5, the government will not in- 
flict any penalty. Even should the Moss Bill become 
a law no penalty would be imposed unless it could 
be proved there was intent to deceive. But the law 
is not in effect, and the food and drugs act really 
does not apply. Therefore it is a question purely 
confined to the receiver and the shipper, and the 
only way the government could have anything to 
do with the matter would be in case it was asked 
to determine the grade of the grain. But it would 
absolutely not specify that either a fine or a term 
in jail be levied on the shipper.” 

E. L. Southworth, of Toledo, suggested the post- 
ing of charts such as have been sent out at different 
times from his office to the country elevators. Mr. 
Southworth said: “Post these charts in a conspicu- 
ous place—a place where the farmers won’t have to 
look over their glasses to see. Let the farmer see 
just what is coming to him and convince him that he 
is not being robbed. You coulan’t rob a farmer and 
they know it, and yet they are always on pins and 
needles. I nave a few of those charts in my office 
now and anybody can have one for the asking.” 

The meeting adjourned about 4 o’clock. The next 
meeting of the Association will be held at Lima at 
the call of Secretary McDonald. The attendance 


follows: 
ATTENDANCE 
C. O. Garver, Charles O. Peters, Columbus; T. J. 
Maurer, Buffalo, N. Y.; John W ickenhiser, Toledo; 1a Sy 


Cain, with E. I. Bailey, Fred Abel, of Abel Bros., Cleve- 
land: Chas. Trumbo, Grand Ledge, Mich.; T. W. London, 
Liberty Center; F. AS Toan, Bowling’ Green; H. M. 
Strauss, Cleveland; Mylander, Oak Harbor; H,. G. 
Dehring, Curtice; Ww i Lambert, Delta; W. C, Burk- 
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hart, N. C. Miller, Curtice; Chas. A. Lang, Delphos; 
L. H. Trepanier, Dunbridge; F. E. Watkins, Cleveland; 
J. W. T. Duvel, Washington, Dot se Ns McCord, Co- 
lumbus; J. L. Doering, Antwerp; E. L. Southworth, To- 
ledo; J. G. Brakenna, Melrose; Geo. H. Dawson, Bryan; 
J. N. Yager, West Unity: Eli Short, Elmira; J. R. Clen- 
denian, Lyons; S. L. Rice, Metamora; H. P. EE es 
Greenville; A. B. Grammer, Deshler; Fred Mayer, K. 


Keilholtz, Toledo; P. R. Markley, Philadelphia, Pa.; * 
W. Young, with Young Grain Company, Toledo; John 
Monroe, Archbold; B. F. Durbin, ‘‘American Grain 
Trade,” Chicago; W. F. Dolby, Delphos; E. S. Pugh, 


Hicksville; D. R. Risser, Vaughnsville; Joseph Ringlein, 


Leipsic, Ohio. 
NEW MEMBERS OF HAY ASSOCIATION 


The National Hay Association has added 36 new 
members since the last report. The names are con- 
tained in the following list: 


Ryan & Froelich, O’Neill, Neb.; Isaiah J. Moyer, Sou- 
derton, Pa.; _ Watson, Long View, Tex.; D. J. 
Pugh, Convoy, O.; Indiana Elevator Co., Indianapolis; 
Hibbing Produce Co., Hibbing, Minn.; Guy Carleton, 
Merriam Park, Minn.; Leroy -Colbert, Chetek, Wis.; 
Engebretson Bros., New Auburn, Wis.; H. Werner & 
Sons, Bloomer, Wis.; Merchants’ Warehouse Co., Hib- 
bing, Minn.; McCabe Bros. Co., Duluth, Minn.; Hubbard 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Cass City Grain Co., Cass 
City, Mich.; P. McCormick, Green Bay, Wis.; The Oak 
Harkor Co-operative Co., Oak Harbor, O.; The B. F. 
Evans Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; Anderson & Co., Boston: 
Rogers & Whipple, Jacksonville, Fla.; Emmet Hay Co., 
Emmet, Neb.; City Hay & Feed Co., Nashville, Tenn.; 


Keller & Gebby, Bellefontaine, O.; DeShazor, 
Blackstone, Va.; Pecos Alfalfa Growers, H. B. Link, 
secretary, Pecos, Tex.; D. W. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis.; 


A. J. Amundson, New Auburn, Wis.; O. F. Stelter & 


Co., Bloomer, Wis.; Bloomer Produce Co., Bloomer, 
Wis.; Chisholm Produce Co., Chisholm, Minn.; York 
Bros. Co., Superior, Wis.; Curtis Commission Co., Kan- 


sas Citv; Beckman & Johnson, Savannah; EB. H. Rishel 


Co., Philadelphia; W. H. Clark, New York; E. G. Mont- 
gomery, Ithaca, N. Y.; Thos. J. Talley’s Sons, Phila- 
delphia. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION TO GO TO CHAMPAIGN 


All of the directors and ofncers of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association were present at the meet- 
ing held at the La Salle Hotel in Chicago on De- 
cember 4, with the exception of Vice-president J. B. 
Stone of Mattoon, and Treasurer C. C. Miles of 
Peoria. President Dewein called the meeting to or- 
der as early as possible. 

A number of subjects of interest were discussed 
among which was a new rule for discipline pro- 
posed by the National Association. This was re- 
ferred to a committee composed of E. M. Wayne. 
C. H. Wade and H. A. Hillmer. A conference on 
switching charges by the railroads was reported by 
the secretary, and Mr. Wayne and Mr. Strong 
were appointed to attend the meeting on December 
8. Miss Rundle of the Crop !mprovement Commit- 
tee showed an interesting new chart, prepared for 
district meetings and urged co-operation, which was 
promised. 

The most important action taken by the directors 
was in the choice of Champaign as the place of the 
next annual meeting of the Association, on the sec- 
ond Tuesday in May, next. Mr. Fossett of that city 
gave the invitation in person and promised much 
of interest and entertainment. 

The Legislative Committee was instructed to pre- 
pare a bill for the state legislature, putting the 
storage charges of all elevators under the jurisdic 
tion of the Public Utilities Commisson, and making 
those charges uniform throughout the state. 

Several other matters of interest were discussed 
but the subjects were not in condition to be set- 
tled with any finality. The meeting adjourned short- 
ly after noon. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION GAINING MEMBERS 


Through the efforts of Secretary T. A. Bryant, the 
Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association is rapidly com- 
ing to tne front. Work has recently started on the 
Grain Dealers’ Directory, the first thing of the kind 
undertaken by a state organization west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and according to latest reports this direc- 
tory will be out soon. Thirty-four new members 
have been added to the Association. They are as 
follows: Bernet-Craft Kaufman Milling Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Eisenmayer Milling Company, 
Springfield, Mo.; Jonn F. Meyers Milling Company, 
Springfield, Mo.; Farmington Milling Company, 
Farmington, Mo.; Smith-Vincent Commission Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; Newton Grain Company, 
Springfield, Mo.; Farmers’ Equity Association, Rock- 
ville, Mo.; Monroe & Fulkerson, Waubeleau, Mo.; T. 
L. Jarman Grain Company, Bolivar, Mo.; John Strutt- 
man, Rhineland, Mo.; Christian Brothers Grain 
Company, Rockport, Mo.; F. Killingsworth, Walnut 
Grove, Mo.; R. S. Phelps & Son, Chloe, Mo.; H. W. 
Woerhman (Exchange Roller Mills), Seneca, Mo.; 
W. E. Rogers Grain Co., Seneca, Mo.; Western Mill- 
ers’ Assn., Kansas City, Mo.; J. E. Wilson, Elwood, 
Mo.; Wiley & Bennett, Elwood, Mo.; A. L. Finley, 
Tipton, Mo.; Betheny Mill & Elevator Co., Betheny, 
Mo:; G. F. Johnson Elevator Co., Harris, Mo.; 
Cavers-Sturtevant Grain Co., Omaha, Neb.; Updike 
Grain Co., Omaha, Neb.; Trans-Mississippi Grain 
Co., Omaha, Neb.; Crowell Elevator Co., Omaha, 
Neb.; Merriam-Millard Co., Omaha, Neb.; Lamson 
Bros. & Co., Chicago, L.i.; H. A. Rumsey & Co., Chi 
cago, Ill.; J. Rosenbaum Grain Qo., Chicago, IIL; 
W. P. Anderson & Co., Chicago, [ll.; E. S. Wood- 
worth & Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; W, A, Long Com- 
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mission Co., Quincy, Ill.; wawrenceburg Roller Mills, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind.; W. N. Sage, Keokuk, Iowa. 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION BOARD MEETS 


Bert K. Smith of Smith Brothers Grain Company, 
was elected chairman of the arbitration board of 
the Texas Grain Dealers’ Association at the first 
meeting of the board in Fort Worth November 24. 
The meeting was held in the offices of Secretary Dor- 
sey. Eleven cases for arbitration were presented 
with all data compiled. The majority of these cases 
have arisen out of shipments of grain delivered to 
customers by elevators in which the customers 
claimed that the grain had not come up to contract 
specification. 


CLAIM BUREAU OF THE ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 


Members of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
are urged, in the monthly letter sent out by the sec- 
retary, to file their claims through the Association 
Bureau. Mention is given the fact that the Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri and Texas Associations, also have 
Claim Bureaus, and that with their assistance, it 
is hoped to have the carriers recede from their pres- 
ent stand upon the question of the “Good Order 
Car,” and accept their legal liability, instead of re- 
fusing to pay for losses. 

The work of the Scale Department is practically 
at a close. The inspectors have been over all the 
districts. If any member wishes to have scales test- 
ed, however, a request to the secretary’s office will 
receive immediate attention. 


ADVICE ON FIRE PREVENTION APPA- 
RATUS 


What good is an expensive or an inexpensive in- 
stallation of fire fighting apparatus if during the 
cold winter months and low temperatures the water 
pipes, sprinklers, chemical extinguishers, or fire 
buckets are frozen? Cold weather and high winds 
are associated, as are also increased dangers of fire 
with high winds, therefore it is highly necessary 
that fire fighting equipment be kept in first class 
trim, unfrozen and well superintended during the 
colder months. With this view in mind an insur- 
ance association recently issued the following ad- 
vice: 


1. Wxamine tanks and all pipes, fittings and valves, 
whether for steam heating, general water service, or 
fire protection. See that none are frozen or have been 
frozen, and that they are all in operative condition, 
and where there is any liability of freezing, arrange 
the necessary protection. 

2. Examine carefully and provide suitable boxing 
around any pipe lines which may be in an exposed 
location (either between ground and first floor, between 
buildings, or near windows, doors, ete.). Make fre- 
quent tests during the winter of such sprinkler systems 
in order to make sure the piping is not frozen. 

3. See that all valves are open that should be open, 
and try water outlets to ascertain if all pipes are free 
and ready for service. 

4. See that extra sprinklers are on hand in case of 
need to replace frozen or melted heads. 

5. Be sure that your engineer is fully posted as to 
the purpose and intention of every valve and pipe. 

6. Try your pumps and see that they are in proper 
working order. 

. Test all of the hydrants and indicator posts, and 
see that they drain properly. 

8. Instruct the night watchman thoroughly in the 
use of all fire apparatus and the operation of all valves. 


Recently, in Chicago, because of an uninformed 
night watchman, a $10,000 fire occurred in a broom 
factory. The fire, which had not gained any head- 
way, set the automatic sprinklers into operation, 
which would have settled all the trouble without 
very much damage, but the watchman, seeing water 
spraying on the stock and unacquainted with the 
object of the sprinklers, quickly rushed to the base- 
ment and turned off the water supply, then, discoy- 
ering the fire, called the fire department on the 
telephone and also the plumber; the latter was, 
however, not needed after an expensive object les- 
son to the broom concern and watchman. 


9. Examine the end of suction pipe to see that leaves 
or other refuse matter have not clogged up the holes in 
the strainer. The capacity of the pump may be greatly 
reduced by this means. 

10. This occasion is taken to call your attention to 
the liability of freezing of water in casks and pails in 
cold buildings, and suggest that you take measures of 
prevention, at the same time avoiding danger of water 
damage. 

11. Chemical extinguishers should be emptied and 
recharged to insure their being in perfect working order. 

12. A thorough examination should be made of the 
entire heating system before putting it into service. 
All heating pipes should be carefully brushed down, 
and where the piping is located along walls, any rubbish 
or litter which may have accumulated should be re- 
moved and pipes kept free from dangerous contact with 
walls and partitions. 


It is claimed by the Great Northern officials, that 
over 11,000,000 bushels of grain have been moved 
over the Dakota division since August 1. 


In Switzerland there is a great shortage of food- 
stuffs, particularly wheat and grain. The supply 
from Russia and the Baltic States to Switzerland is 
completely shut off. The Swiss Federal Government 
is now importing American grain via Bordeaux, 
through the Oberkriegscommigsariat in Berne. 
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‘1he grain embargo against Galveston, Texas, was 
raised by the railroads on November 30. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended the changes in minimum weights on grain 
and grain screenings in official classification terri- 
ee formerly published to become effective Decem- 

er 16. 


The Charleston Chamber of Commerce, Charles- 
ton, S. C., through its president, B. F. McLeod, has 
started a movement to secure a reduction in grain 
rates from South Carolina points to Charleston and 
other Atlantic ports. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended until March 31 proposed increases in rates 
on grain and grain products from Chicago and 
other markets to Eastern points, which were to 
Lave been effective December 1: 


J. S. Brown, transportation manager of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, advises that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended the proposed 
increases in rates on grain and grain products 
which were published to become effective Decem- 
ber 1, 1914, from Western points to Chicago and 
other markets. 


As to changes in the small car order rule, the Illi- 
nois Central and the Chicago & Hastern Illinois 
Railroads, effective January 1, have amended their 
rule to provide that where the car furnished is load- 
ed in excess of the maximum loading capacity of the 
car ordered, the minimum weight applying in con- 
nection with the cars of capacity next greater than 
that of the car ordered will be used. The rule ap- 
plies also to cars of 70,000 pounds marked capacity 
and is now in effect via the following roads: Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois (January 1), Chicago & 
Northwestern, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chi- 
cago Great Western, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha and Illinois Central (January 


CHANGES 


1). The following roads provide protection of actual 
weight, even though the car furnished might be 
loaded in excess of 110 per cent of the marked ca- 
pacity of the car ordered: Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Chicago & Alton and Wabash. 


GRAIN WASTE IN TEXAS 


Editor American Grain Trade:—On November 24 
I saw a leaking grain car answering to the follow- 
ing description: 

Railroad, Fort Worth and Denver City; Station, 
Rhome, Texas; Car initials, C. & S.; No., 13237; 
Position of leak, end and sides, siding was loose, 
pails coming out. 


Yours truly, J. L. STONE. 


MONTANA RATES UPHELD 


Practically all railroads in Montana are made 
defendants in a complaint brought by the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of that state. The com- 
plainant assails the rates on grain from all points 
in Montana to Minneapolis and Seattle as unreason- 
able and that shippers under depressed market con- 
ditions are unable to market their products with 
profit under existing rates. 

The case was dismissed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, who found that the complaint 
was unreasonable. Comparisons of the rates as- 
sailed with those in other states do not show that 
the Montana rates are unreasonable. The few in- 
creases which have been made since 1910 are con- 
fined to certain rates on flaxseed, which was raised 
in August, 1913, for the purpose of making the rate 
on flaxseed uniformly 2 cents higher than the wheat 
rate. Except for these increases the burden of 
proof was put upon the complainant to show that 
the rates attached were unjust and unreasonable. 
This they failed to do. 


IN RATES 


These changes in rates affecting grain and grain prod- 
ucts are furnished to the ‘‘American Grain Trade’ by 
the General Traffic Association, Inc., 715 Fourteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. If any of our readers 
feel that the present rates or those which are about to 
become effective are unjust, excessive or discriminatory, 
this company has agreed to take care of such matters 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, at only a 
nominal cost. 


Since our last issue the following new tariffs 
have been filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission naming rates on grain and grain products, 
with the I. C. C. numbers, effective dates and rates 
in cents per 100 pounds. (A) means advance and 
(R) means reduction. 

Kansas City Southern 

Supplement 1 to I. C. UG. No. 3350, December 1. 
To Algiers, La., Galveston, Texas, Gretna, La., New 
Orleans, Port Chalmette, Westwego, La. (when for 
export), from Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., Leavenworth, 
Atchison, Kan., st. Joseph, o., Independence, Jop- 
lin, Neosho, Mo., Pittsburg, Kan., and other points 
(originating beyond), wheat and articles taking 
same rates, 2014 cents; corn and articles taking 
same rates, 19% cents; from Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
Nebraska. City, Omaha and South Omaha, Neb. 
(originating beyond), wheat and articles taking 
same rates, 211%% cents; corn and articles taking same 
rates, 201% cents (A). 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis. & Omaha 

Supplement 25 to I. C. C. No. 3782, December 1. 
Between Sioux City, Iowa, and Makato, Minneopa, 
Cray, Lake Crystal, Madelia, Grogan, Minn., wheat, 
11.5 cents; coarse grain, 10.5 cents; St. James, But- 
terfield, Minn., wheat, 11 cents; corn, 10 cents; 
Delft, Jeffers, Storden, Eastbrook, Minn., wheat, 12 
cents; coarse grain, 9.5 cents; Lime Creek, Avoca, 
Slayton, Hadley, Lake Wilson, Woodstock, Minn., 
wheat, 12 cents; coarse grain, 9.5 cents; Valley 
Springs, Brandon, Sioux Falls, S. D., wheat, 9.5 
cents; coarse grain, 9 cents; Ellis, S. D., wheat, 10.5 
cents; coarse grain, 9.5 cents, and numerous other 
rates. 

Illinois Central 

I. C. C. No. J5209, December 1. To New Orleans, 
La., and Mobile, Ala. (for export), from Cedar Falls, 
Cedar Rapids, Council Bluffs, Fort Vodge, Leeds, Le 
Mars, Iowa, Omaha, Neb., Sioux City, .owa, South 
Omaha, Neb,, and Waterloo, 1owa, wheat flour and 


articles taking same rates, 2l.o cents; oat meal, 
20.5 cents (A). 

I. C. C. No. J5210, Decemper 1. From St. Louis, 
Mo., and East St. Louis, I1l., to shipside, Florida, 
when destined to or through Havana, Cuba, corn, 
211% cents; oats, 2114 cents; wheat, 22% cents (A); 
to New Orleans, La. (for export), corn, rye, barley 
and oats, 11% cents; wheat, 1214, cents (4). 

Michigan Central 

I. C. C. No. 4687, December 1. Starch (originating 
at points west of the west bank of the Mississippi 
River, from which no through rates are in effect), 
from Chicago, Chicago Heights, Ill., Gibson Yard, 
Hammond, Hartsdale, Ind., Joliet, Kensington, Mat- 
teson, Steele, Ill., and Mackinaw City, Mich., to Bal- 
timore, Md., 13 cents; New York, N. Y., 16 cents, 
and Philadelphia, Pa., 14 cents (for export). 


Missouri & North Arkansas 


Supplement 4 to I. C. C. No. 244, December 1. 
Corn, 16 cents; flax seed, 19 cents; hemp seed, 22 
cents; linseed meal, 16 cents, and wheat, 19 cents 
(A); proportional rates from Joplin and Neosho, 
Mo., to Little Rock, Pine Bluff, Ark., and rate points 
(also applies on articles taking same rates). 

Missouri Kansas & Texas 


I. C. C. No. A4018, December 1. Wheat, 18 cents; 
corn, 16 cents (A); from Council Bluffs, Iowa, Ne- 
braska City, Omaha and South Omaha, Neb., to Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

I. C. C. No. A4020, December 1. Flour from Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (originating beyond), to Mt. Vernon, 
Tll., 16 cents (A). 

I. C. C. No. A4017, December 1. Flour from Clin- 
ton, Mo., to Cairo, Ill., and Evansville, Ind., destined 
Cairo and southeastern territory, 11 cents (A). 


Wabash 


I. C. C. No. 3892, December 1. Grain from Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., and 
South Omaha, Neb., to New Albany, Ind., when 
destined to points in Southeastern and Carolina ter- 
ritories, wheat. 14 cents; barley, corn, rye and oats, 
13 cents (A). 

Agent for Western Trunk Line Committee 


I. C. C. No. A568, December 1. Grain products for 
export from La Crosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minne 
sota Transfer, Red Wing, St. Paul, Stillwater and 
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Winona, Minn., to Baltimore, Md., 18% cents; Bos- 
ton, Mass., 21% cents; Montreal, Que., 19% cents; 
New York, N. Y., 211% cents; Philadelphia, Pa., 191% 
cents; Portland, Maine, 21144 cents; Providence, R. 
I., 21% cents; Quebec, Que., 19% cents (A). 
Supplement 32 to I. C. C. No. A832, December 1. 
Grain for export, carloads viz: Barley, corn, oats 
and rye from Ancona, Benson, Caton, Dana, La Rose, 
Leeds, Long Point, Minonk, Moon, Roanoke, Streator 
and Toluca, Ill., to Gretna, New Orleans, Port Chal- 
mette, wua., 18% cents; from Cooper, Crabdall, Eu- 
reka, Groveland, Morton and Washington, IIl., to 
Gretna, New Orleans, Port Chalmette, La., 17% cents. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Supplement 38 to I. C. C. No. C9685, December 1. 
Corn, rye, oats, barley and malt from Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, Omaha and South Omaha, Neb., to Atchison, 
Leavenworth, Kan., Kansas City, and St. Joseph, 
Mo., 614 cents (A). 

I. C. C. No. C9766, December 16. Oat meal and 
rolled oats, less than carloads, from Cedar Rapids 
and Muscatine, Iowa, to ‘Winona, Minn., and La 
Crosse, Wis., 25 cents. 

I. C. C. No. C9770, December 16. Flour from Rock 
Island, Ill., to East Peoria, Bloomington, Hoopeston. 
Brokaw and other Illinois points, 10% cents. 

I. uv. C. No. C9767, December 31. Starch, less than 
carloads, from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to Green Top, 
Julesburg, Kirkville, Queen City, Sublette, 31.3 
cents; La Plata and Millard, Mo., 31.3 cents. 


Chicago & Northweestern 


I. C. C. No. 7628, December 1. Flour from Man- 
kato, Minn., to Level Siding, S. D., 12 cents. 

I. C. C. No. 7617, December 1. Malt from Winona, 
Minn., and La Crosse, Wis., to Sioux City, Iowa, 11.5 
cents (R)- 

I. C. C. No. 7630, December 10. Barley from Wa- 
tertown and Clyman, Wis., to Cincinnati, Ohio, 13.9 
cents; to Louisville, Ky., 14.9 cents (A). 

I. C. C. No. 7635, December 18. Grain screen- 
ings from Manitowoc, Wis., to Rondout, Ill., 9.5 cents 
CR): 

I. C. C. No. 7637, December 26. Pearl barley, 
buckwheat flour, prepared flour, rye flour, wheat 
flour, rolled rye and all uncooked grain or cereal, 
products manufactured from barley, rye or wheat, 
18.4 cents; bran, linseed cake, oat clips, elevator 
dust, chopped feed, other than wheat chops, rolled 
oats and other commodities, 17 cents; from Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, Omaha, South Omaha, Neb. (when 
originating beyond), to Attica, Ind., Cincinnati, 
Hamilton, Ohio, Indianapolis, Jeffersonville, Lafay- 
ette, Logansport, Ind., Louisville, Ky., Monon, New 
Albany, Oxford, Rennselaer and Rushville, Ind., 17 
cents (R). 

Chicago & Illinois Midland 

Supplement 6 to I. C. C. No. B43, December 1. 
Grain from Auburn, Beechley, Kincaid, Pawnee, 
Pawnee Junction, Sicily, Taylorville and Vollen- 
tine, Ill, to Baltimore, Md., Norfolk, Va., Newport 
News, Va., 19.5 cents; Boston, Mass.,.21 cents; New 
York, N. Y., 21 cents; Philadelphia, Pa., 20 cents; 
grain products from above points to Baltimore, Md., 
Newport News, Va., Norfolk, Va., 20 cents; Boston, 
Mass., New York, N. Y., 23 cents, and Philadelphia, 
Pa., 21 cents; flour from above points to Baltimore, 
Md., Newport News, Va., Norfolk, Va., 20 cents; 
Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., 22 cents, and Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 21 cents. 

I. C. C. No. B62, December 14. Barley, buckwheat, 
corn, Kaffir corn, oats, rye and wheat from Auburn, 
3eechley, Pawnee Junction, Pawnee, Sicily, Kincaid, 
Callaway, Vollentine, Ill., to Lawrenceburg, Sey- 
mour, Aurora, Jeffersonville, New Albany, Ind., Cin- 
nati, Ohio, Louisville, Ky., 9.5 cents; Chillicothe, 
Ohio, and Columbus, Ohio, 11 cents. 

Great Northern 

Supplement 23 to I. C. C. No. A3447, December 3. 
Flour and other grain products from Sioux Falls, 
S. D., to Davenport, Iowa, Rock Island and Moline, 
Ill., 16 cents (R); flour from Winchester and Beards- 
town, Ill., to Sioux Falls, S. D., 21 cents (A); from 
Fountain City, Wis., to Sioux Falls, S. D., 18 cents; 
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from Sioux City, Iowa, to Bloomington, Ill., 22 cents 
(A). 

Supplement 5 to I. C. C. No. A8893, December 24. 
Corn to Westfort, Ohio, from Eastern Terminals, 
20 cents; from Sioux City, Iowa, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
and Yankton, 8S. D., 261% cents. 

Fulton, Agent for Chicago & Ohio River Com- 
mittee 

Supplement 10 to I. C. C. No. A51, December 3. 
Starch to Bristol, Va.-Tenn., from Chicago, Argo and 
Waukegan, Ill., 191% cents; from Indianapolis, Ind., 
181% cents; grain products from Chicago, I1l., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and rate points to Bristol, Va.-Tenn., 
18.7 cents (applies as reshipping rate from Joliet, 
Ill., and points in Chicago switching district). 

I. C. C. No. 2115, December 5. Grain, ex-lake, from 
Detroit, Mich., to Portland, Maine (applicable only 
on traffic consigned through to British and foreign 
countries), wheat, 6 cents; flax, 6 cents; rye, 5.75 
cents; corn and barley, 5.25 cents; oats, 4 cents (A) 
per bushel. 

Grand Trunk 

I. C. C. No. 2116, December 5, Grain, ex-lake, from 
Collingwood, Depot Harbor, Goderich, Kingston, 
Midland, Port Colborne and ‘liffin, Ont., Detroit and 
Port Huron, Mich., to Boston, Mass. (applicable only 
on traffic consigned through to British and foreign 


countries), wheat, 6 cents; flax, 6 cents; rye, 5.75 — 


cents; corn, 5.25 cents; barley, 5.25 cents; oats, 4 
cents per bushel (A). 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

Supplement 144 to I. C. C. No. A9945, December 
10. Grain from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Transfer, Red Wing, Minn., to Dubuque, Julien, 
Peosta, Epworth, Farley, Dyersville, Earlville, Dela- 
ware, Manchester, Masonville, Winthrop, Doris, In- 
dependence, Jesup, Raymond, Waterloo, Iowa, Gol- 
den, Janesville, Charles City, Iowa, and rate points, 
13.5 cents; oil cake and oil cake meal from and to 
same point, 12.5 cents. 

Supplement 144 to I. C. C. No. A9945, December 
10. Grain products from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota Transfer and Red Wing, Minn., to Macy, 
Iowa Falls, Alden, Reinecker, Webster City, Lowa, 
13.5 cents; Gypsum, Iowa, 13.5 cents. 

Supplement 1 to J. C. C. No. B2968, December 15. 
Flour from Marmarth and Berger, N. D., to Seattle, 
Spokane, Tacoma, Wash., and Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
49 cents (R). 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Supplement 4 to I. C. C. No. 10514, December 15. 
Flour and millstuffs from St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota Transfer, Winona, Minn., and La Crosse, 
Wis., to New London, Ralls Junction, Owendale, 
Briggs, Center, Orrwood, Perry, Jones, Frankford, 
Peno, McCune, Bowling Green, Cyrene, Edgewood, 
Eolia, Whiteside, Silex, Briscoe, Davis, Famous, 
Troy, Moscow, Owens, Enon, Gilmore, Mo., 17 cents 
(A). 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


Supplement 23 to I. C. C. No. 3168, December 15. 
Malt from Manitowoc, Wis., to Elgin, Ill., 10 cents; 
from Burlington, Wis., to Rockford, Ill., 7 cents 
(A); from Lomira, Wis., to Wausaw, Wis., 14% 
cents. 

I. C. C. No. 3576, December 16. From Oakes, N. 
D., to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, wheat products, 22 cents; 
products of corn, barley, oats or rye, 21 cents (A); 
to Manistique, Mich. (destined Central Freight As- 
sociation points), wheat products, 21 cents; products 
of corn; barley, oats or rye, 21 cents; to Chicago, 
Ill., Milwaukee, Manitowoc, Beloit, Janesville, Madi- 
son, Wis., Freeport, Peoria, Rockford, also to Macki- 
naw City, Mich., Coster and East Joliet, Ill. (when 
destined beyond), wheat products, 22 cents; prod- 
ucts of corn, barley, oats and rye, 22 cents. 

I. C. C. No. 3582, December 26. . Flaxseed from 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Minnesota Transfer, Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior, Wis. (originating beyond), to 
Allegheny, Pa., 23.6 cents; Aurora, Ind., Brookport, 
Ill., 19.4 cents; Buffalo, N. Y., 23.6 cents; Cairo, I11., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 19.4 cents; Detroit, Mich., 18.9 
cents; Jeffersonville, Ind., 19.4 cents; wheat, buck- 


REPORT OF LEAKING GRAIN CARS 


[FILL THIS OUT AND SEND IT IN.] 


Date 


Editor American Grain Trade:—On the above date I saw a leaking 
grain car answering to the following description: 


Railroad 


Car Initials 
Position of Leak. 


Station 
Car Number 


Remarks: 


Name 


Address__ 


December 15, 1914. 


wheat from same points to Allegheny, Pa., 21.5 

cents; Aurora, Ind., 18.4 cents; Lima, Ohio, 17.3 

cents; Indianapolis, Ind., 17.38 cents; Lawrenceburg, 

Ind., 18.4 cents; Buffalo, N. Y., 21.5 cents. 

Wm. Cameron, Agent for Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Chicago & Alton, Chicago & Eastern 
tllinois, Etc. 

Supplement 14 to I. C. C. No. D70, December 16. 
Starch to Alma, Mich., from St. Louis, Monad, Hast 
St. Louis, Il., 114% cents; from Cairo and Thebes, 
Ill., 1244 cents; Alpena, Mich., from St. Louis, Mo., . 
and East St. Louis, I11., 19 cents; Cairo and Thebes, 
Ill, 20 cents; to Bay City, Mich., from St. Louis, 
Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill., 111% cents; from Cairo 
and Thebes, IIl., 12% cents; to Cleveland, Ohio, from 
St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill., 1214 cents; 
from Cairo and Thebes, Ill, 13% cents. 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 


pany 
I. C. C. No. 319, December 12. Flour from Cane- 
mah and Albany, Ure., and points between to Vic- 
toria, B. C., 30 cents. 
Erie 
I. C. C. No. 11737, December 16. From ex-lake 
east of Buffalo, N. Y., to New York, N. Y., barley, 
51% cents; corn, 5% cents; flaxseed, 5% cents; oats, 
4 cents; rye, 6 cents; wheat, 6144 cents per bushel. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Supplement 20 to I. C. C. No. 6240, December 22. 
Between Chicago, Ill., and Kansas City, St. Joseph 
and St. Joseph Stock Yards, Mo., wheat, 15% cents; 
corn, 14% cents, and linseed meal, 1434 cents (A). 


NEW CORN FOR MONTANA 


The limits of the Corn Belt have been gradually 
extended toward the North until, at the present 
time, a territory is included which, a few years ago, 
was considered hopeless for corn raising. This 
result has been attained through careful selecting 
and cross breeding of varities, of which an excellent 
example has just been perfected by a Montana 
grower who has produced a corn which will mature 
in the short northern season and produces a fine 
grain and luxuriant crop. 

J. E. Thormond of the southeastern part of the 
state has been experimenting for the last three 
years with corn varieties. In the first year he 
crossed white flint and Minnesota No. 13 yellow 
dent corn by planting the varieties side by side, cut- 
ting the tassels from the white flint and allowing 
the yellow corn to fertilize the entire crop. 

The second year he used the corn produced from 
the first cross and planted it with white flint. The 
result was a corn almost golden in color and with 
ears almost twice the size of the parent ear, besides 
being a prolific producer. He exhibited three stalks 
in Billings which showed 17 fully developed ears on 
each. 

With crops averaging 75 bushels to the acre, 
which was the amount Mr. Thormond obtained this 
year, of a grain of fine size and color, corn promises 
to become one of the most important crops of Mon- 
tana as it has of Minnesota and Dakota. When we 
consider that only a few years ago Iowa was con- 
sidered the very limit of the corn range, the pos- 
sibilities of the future for corn production in the 
northern states and Canada loom large on the 
imagination, and are engrossing the attention of the 
foremost agricultural experts of the country. 


MINNESOTA LEADS IN RYE YIELD 


Minnesota ranks third in the United States in the 
number of acres devoted to the rye crop, says A. C. 
Arny, assistant agronomist, Department of Agricul- 
ture, University of Minnesota. Wisconsin raised 
425,000 acres, Michigan 375,000, and Minnesota 300,- 
000 acres. Minnesota ranks first in average yield 
per acre with 18 bushels, Wisconsin 17.5 bushels, 
and Michigan 14.3 bushels. 

Minnesota No. 2 rye, a selection from a Swedish 
rye, has given excellent results in all the rye-pro- 
ducing states and on the Minnesota University farm 
averaged 39 bushels an acre in the period 1900-1909 
inclusive. The average yield an acre for the state 
for the same period was 15.7 bushels. 

A very fine crop of Minnesota No. 2 rye was raised 
on University farm this year. The seed is cleaned 
and graded and a small supply is for sale for fall 
planting. 


The grain growers of North Dakota will hold a 
convention at Fargo, N. D., January 21. 


A serious disease of alfalfa, called crown wart, 
has appeared in Western alfalfa fields. From the 
description given of the disease it should be more 
properly called crown gall, a disease with which all 
are familiar. 


The Canadian grain crop estimate has just been 
issued by the officials of the Canauian Bank of Com- 
merce and shows 140,261,000 bushels yield of wheat, 
144,437,000 bushels of oats, 35,763,000 bushels of bar- 
ley and 5,730,000 bushels of flax, making a total of 
326,199,000 bushels. 
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The Kilgore Seed Company, of Plant City, Fla., is 
building a warehouse. 


The Cape Vincent Seed Company, of Cape Vincent, 
N. Y., has been reorganized by E. N. Jackson. 


James Griffin is secretary of a seed growers’ asso- 
ciation, which has been formed at Chinook, Mont. 


A fireproof addition has been constructed to the 
Hayes Seed House, at Topeka, Kan. It is 38x60 feet 
in size and of concrete, stone and brick construc- 
tion. 


it is said that an elevator will probably be erectea 
on the Elmendorf farm, near Lexington, Ky., owned 
by the late J. B. Haggin, as the property is to be 
incorporated and devoted to seed production and 
Stock raising. 

A car load of sweet clover seed, valued at $9,600, 
was shipped from North Platte, Neb., by Weingand 
& Orten, on December 2, to a seed house, at Clarinda, 
Iowa. The larger part of the consignment was har- 
vested in Lincoln County and it brought an average 
of ten dollars per bushel. 


Two cars of alfalfa seed were shipped from Faith, 
S. D., the latter part of last month, to the Sioux 
City Seed & Nursery Company, Sioux City, Iowa. 
The shipment consisted of 1,100 bushels and was 
valued at $8,000. It is stated that the total receipts 
for alfalfa seed at Faith will be $20,000 this season. 


The province of Manitoba, Canada, now has home- 
grown alfalfa seed, the first threshing of alfalfa 
having taken place on the government demonstra- 
tion farm at Neepawa this fall. About six acres of 
the first crop of alfalfa was threshed, and from this 
one field of less than six acres, 251% bushels of clean, 
pure seed of very fine quality was obtained. Grimm’s 
variety was the seed cultivated. 


A seed exhibition was held in connection with the 
convention of the Idaho State Seed Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Twin Falls, Idaho, December 1, 2 and 3. 
Five hundred dollars in cash and many special 
prizes were awarded. Among the speakers at the 
various well-attended meetings: were Dr. W. E. 
Orton, of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; Dr. M. A. Brannon, president of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, and Dr. J. A. Widstoe, president of 
the Utah Agricultural College. Among other activi- 
ties proposed, the seed men pianned to make an et- 
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SEED FOR SALE 
Alfalfa seed direct. Farmers’ price and sample 
on application. J. L. MAXSON, Buffalo Gap, S. D. 


GRASS SEED FOR SALE 
Parties wanting Sudan grass seed, communicate 
with LUBBOCK GRAIN & COAL CO., Lubbock, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—SWEET CLOVER SEED 
White and Biennial Yellow. Samples and prices 
on request. BOKHARA SEED CO., Box 95, Fal- 
mouth, Ky. 


HAY AND GRAIN WANTED 
Wheat, corn, ear corn, oats, straw, milling buck- 
wheat, potatoes, cabbage, onions, etc. If you are a 
Imyer of mill feeds, cotton seed meal, old process 
oil meal, I can save you money. C. T. HAMILTON, 
New Castle, Pa. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 

We are prepared to book your orders for the fol- 
lowing seeds: Alfalfa, Cane, White and Yellow 
Maize, Kaffir, Feterita, German, Golden, Siberian, 
riog Millets, in carload lots or mixed cars. We live 
in the heart of district where the above seeds grow. 
Sample sent on request. L. A. JORDAN SEED CO., 
Winona, Kan. 


fort to secure better legislative measures, including 
a more satisfactory state seed law. 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET 


Southworth & Co., of Toledo, Ohio, write us De- 
cember 10: ‘Liberal receipts of clover have held 
prices in check. Speculative interest is still small 
and the market needs a stimulant to make better 
prices. The first trade for October delivery, 1915, 
was made tnis week at $8.55. Some of the trade 
think this a high price considering the excellent 
prospects with which new clover went into the win- 
ter. Last year the first trade was at $8.55, and the 
previous at $9.00. Previous to that the first trading 
was at much lower prices. The war has made the 
market more of a domestic affair than in many 
years.” 


SQUAW CORN 


In Shawnee County, Kan., squaw corn, a variety 
hitherto unknown in that section, is being intro- 
duced by farmers in the northern part of the county. 
Experiments have proven the value of planting this 
variety of corn on a larger scale. From three to 
five ears of corn grow on a stalk that gets no higher 
than six feet. Some of the ears attain a length of 
24 inches, and many of the grains are nine-six- 
teenths of an inch in width. The corn matures in 
about sixty days and therefore does not suffer much 
from the dry weather. It is excellent for early 
feeding, saving the buying of grain before the reg- 
ular season’s crops mature. 


INCREASED SOUTHERN SEED SALES 


The extensive movement throughout the South to 
secure crop diversification following the strained cot- 
ton situation, has resulted in unprecedented sales of 
seed to farmers of that part of the country accord- 
ing to reports from Southern seed companies. The 
assurance of a greatly increased wheat acreage is 
leading to the establishment of many milling and 
grain plants, for planters of Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Arkansas and other states expect to handle con- 
siderable surplus grain. 

Speaking of increased seeu sales, J. F. Haid, sec- 
retary and treasurer of Otto Schwill & Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., recently said: “I have been in the seed 
business for 40 years, and our business this fall has 
been five times greater than ever before. The rush 
began in August and only slacked up with the first 
cold weather. Our trade has come from farmers in 


‘Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas and northern Lou- 


isiana. In most cases farmers are planting wheat to 
sell, and oats, corn and hay to feed to their stock 
next year. There is no doubt that the cotton acreage 
will be greatly reduced. I look for southern farmers 
to plant more potatoes and garden truck next spring 


_than ever in the past.” 


The same condition is reported by J. L. Mosby of 
the Tucker-Mosby Seed Company, who placed his 
estimate slightly lower than did Mr. Haid. 

“Our business this fall has been two-thirds greater 
than ever before,’ Mr. Mosby said. ‘The demand 
has been for oats, wheat, barley and alfalfa through- 
out Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas. We are 
expecting a big business in corn, potatoes and all 
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kinds of garden truck in the spring and are prepar- 
ing to handle the increased trade.” 


IMPLIED WARRANTY IN SALES OF SEED 
BY J. L. ROSENBERGER. 

A sale of seed by name, the Supreme Court of 
Mississippi holds, in Company vs. Williams (62 
Southern Reporter, 273), raises an implied war- 
ranty that it is true to name, and the fact that the 
buyer inspected the seed before purchasing is imma- 
terial, when its’ character cannot ordinarily be 
ascertained by any reasonable inspection. 

That the person from whom the seller had himself 
purchased the seed declined to warrant to him that 


it was true to name is immaterial, although this 
fact was known to the last purchaser; his war- 
ranty not being in any wise dependent upon the 


existence or not of a warranty to the person from 
whom he himself purchased. At most, such a fact 
is only a circumstance, to be considered along with 
other evidence, if such there be, indicating that the 


last sale was made upon an express or implied 
agreement that no such warranty should result 
therefrom. 

Where seed is sold with a warranty that it is 


true to name, the measure of damages for a breach 
thereof, when it is actually sown and produces a 
crop, not harmful to the land, but of less value than 
would have been produced, had the warranty not 
been broken, is the value of the crop, such as the 
seed. was warranted to produce, and would ordi- 
narily have produced, less the’ value of the crop 
actually raised from the seed purchased. 


SUDAN GRASS | 


The most wonderful grass ever introduced or known 
in this country. Now known by reputation by 
all of our Agriculture. Last year sold at $2.00 to 
$2.50 per lb. Price now: 1 lb. 60c, 5 (for 4 acre) at 
S5c, 10 at 50c, 100 at 45c, 200 at 40c. 


N. L. WILLET SEED CO., - Augusta, Ga. 


BUYERS 


and 


SELLERS 


Medium, Alsike, 
White, Alfalfa, 
Clover, Timothy, 
Grasses, etc. 


Mail Samples. 


ROP-KIN 
TRAN 


MILWAUKEE 
SEED CO. 


MILWAUKEE 


Ask for Prices. 


Milwaukee Seed Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE ILLINOIS SEED CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
We Buy and Sell 


FIELD SEEDS 


Ask for Prices. Mail Samples for Bids. 


SEEDS 


. 


Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds, 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


7, 9 and 11 South Main St. SAINT LOUIS 


The ALBERT DICKINSON COMPANY 


GRASS 


SEEDS 


FIELD 


To Meet Demands Of 


Chicago 


PURE SEED LAWS 


Minneapolis 
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Clarence Martin, grain and coal dealer, 
ville, Pa., 
years. 

Alonzo Tappen, grain dealer, well known in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, died at his home in Scranton, 
on November 26. 

James M. Nichol, for many years a flour and feed 
dealer, at Pittsburgh, Pa., passed away on Novyem- 
ber 23, aged 91 years. 

William W. Steel, aged 82 years, formerly en- 
gaged in the grain business, at Philadelphia for a 
number of years, passed away on November 13. 

E. C. Collins, grain buyer, at Plymouth, Wis., 
passed away on Novemper 26, following a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Collins is survived by his wife and three 
sons. 

Clyde Miller, manager of the flour and feed busi- 
ness of the William Gates Estate, Kittanning, Pa., 


at Loys- 
died last month of typhoid fever, aged 32 


for a number of years, recently died of typhoid 
fever. 
W. H. Chadwick, for many years connected with 


the grain trade of Chicago, and at one time presi- 
dent of the Horticultural Society, recently died at 
Ladd, Ill. 


James O'Hara, of Winthrop, Minn., manager of 
the Great Western Elevators on tue Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railroad, dropped aead while cranking his 
automobile on November 23. 


P. J. Barron, who had been associated with the 
weighing department of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange for more than ten years, recently passed 
away. Mr. Barron was a deputy supervisor in the 
department. 


William S. Jackson, former president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, and senior member of the firm 
of Jackson Brothers & Co., died in this city on 
November 18. A detailed account of his career is 
given elsewhere in this issue. 

The death of H. L. Walters, formerly engaged in 
the hay business in Chicago, occurred at his home 
in Clarion, Iowa, last month. Mr. Walters was a 
brother of Chas. E. and John Walters, members of 
the Chicago commission firm of Walters Brothers. 


Breedlove Smith, former president of the New 
Orleans Board of Trade, passed away in that city 
on December 6, aged 73 years. At one time, Mr. 
Smith was associated with D. R. Francis in the 
grain business at St. Louis, Mo. He was unmarried. 


The recent death of James A. Sibald, for many 
years associated with the grain business, occurred 
in the elevator of the Grain Growers’ Company, at 
Fort William, Ont., where he was working. At one 
time, Mr. Sibald was chief weighmaster, at Fort Wil- 
liam. 


W. J. Tregillus, president of the Alberta Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Company, Calgary, Alta., passed away 
on November 12, following a short illness. Mr. Tre- 
gillus was well known in western Canada and was 
55 years of age. He was also president of the United 
Farmers of Alberta. 


Ernest Borchert, president of the Borchert Malt 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and a member of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce since 1872, 
died at his home in that city on November 29. Mr. 
Borchert had been connected with the brewing and 
malting industries in Milwaukee for a great many 
years. 


The death of Wm. B. H. Kerr, a member of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce since 1888, oc- 
curred at his home in Hartland, Wis., on December 
1. Mr. Kerr’s connection with the grain business 
included the operation of an elevator at Hartland, 
some years ago, but during recent years his atten- 
tion had been given to merchandising feedstuffs. 


While duck hunting, Paul Brister, a member of 
the Auburn Flour & Feed Company, Auburn, N. Y., 
and a companion were drowned in Cayuga Lake on 
November 28. Both young men were expert swim- 
mers, but as ice was forming on the lake, it is be- 
lieved that they were handicapped by the cold. Mr. 
Brister was the son of C. W. Brister, mayor of Au- 
burn, and had entered the flour and feed business 
about two years ago. 


The business associates of Herbert E. Rycroft, 
president of the Bartlett-Frazier Company, Chicago, 
were greatly shocked and grieved to hear of his 
sudden death on November 21. Mr. Rycroft was 
born in Liverpool, England, on April 4, 1865, and 
entered the grain business in that city when a young 
man with the firm of Proctor & Co. In 1891, he 
became associated with Bartlett-Frazier Company 
and was a business associate of James A. Patten 


for many years. He was prominent socially, being 
a member of the Chicago Athletie Club, South Shore 
Country Club, the Colonel Club and the British Em- 
pire Association. Mr. Rycroft is survived by his 
wife, two sons and four daughters. 


Thomas Ryan, retired grain dealer, recently 
passed away at Lincoln, Ill., where he had resided 
during the ten years of his retirement. During the 
nineties, he bought grain, at Burtonview, IIl., event- 
ually disposing of his business to a Chicago commis- 
sion house. Later he purchased grain at Birkbeck 
and at De Witt, Ill., in partnership with J. Ed. 
Miller. After retiring from the grain trade, for a 
time, he was traveling solicitor for the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association. 


Following an attack of pneumonia, John M. 
Frisch, of J. M. Frisch & Co., one of the oldest feed, 
grain and hay houses in Baltimore, Md., died at his 
home in Roland Park, a suburb of that city, on No- 
vember 25, aged 54 years. Mr. Frisch was active 
in the affairs of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
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merce and his strength of character, combined with 
a very genial disposition, won for him a host of 
friends. Surviving him are his widow, two cons, 
two daughters and two sisters. 

Jared W. Evans, former grain broker, of Potts- 
town, Pa., died on November 27, aged 57 years. Mr. 
Evans was a director of the Security Trust Com- 
pany of Pottstown, and one of the organizers of the 
National Bank of Royersford, Pa., of which he had 
been a director since its formation in 1886. 


Louis N. Loomis, well-known South Dakota and 
Minnesota grain and railroad man, died at his 
home in Minneapolis, Minn., on November 16, aged 
57 years. Mr. Loomis was born in 1857 at Chatfield, 
Minn., and when a young man went to Alpena, S. D., 
where he engaged in the grain business. In 1902, he 
went to Minneapolis, where he became head of the 
Loomis-Benson Company, commission merchants, 
and later interested himself in electric railroads. 
His wife and five children survive him. 

Robert W. Gwathmey, of New York City, repre- 
sentative of the Bartlett-Frazier Company, died on 
November 18, at Baltimore, Md., following a long 
illness. Mr. Gwathmey had been active in the grain 
trade of the East for 40 years. He was a native of 
Richmond, Va., and 68 years of age. Many years 
ago, he went to New York and became associated 
with Power & Son, and afterward engaged as an 
independent grain operator, but later was connected 
with Carrington & Hanna and eventually with tbe 
Bartlett-Frazier Company. 
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L. B. Wood has opened a feed store, at Fly Creek, 
INeeeve 


James Davis has opened a new feed store at Hous- 
ton, Mo. 

Wim. Logeman has opened a flour and feed store 
at Scotland, S. D. 


Ekin Brothers are building a new feed store, at 
Vandergrift, Pa. 


M. A. Whisler has opened a flour and feed busi- 
ness, at Pipestone, Minn. 


Naud Burnett has opened a feen and grain busi- 
ness, at Greenville, Texas. 


Clark & Risberg have purchased the Keyes Flour 
& Feed Store, at Rockford, Ill. 

Wheeler & Curtis have engaged in the flour and 
feed business, at Greenway, N. Y. 


Burt & Jones have taken over the feed store of 
Cc. H. Walker at Estherville, Iowa. 


W. H. Hunt and Lester Hunt, of Gallia, Mo., have 
opened a feed store at Oak Hill, Ohio. 


J. A. Wright has removed his flour and feed 
stock from Westboro, Mo., to Craig, Mo. 

W. J. Elrod has sold his flour and feed business, 
at Midland, S. D., to W. i. Simmerman. 


A. D. Corpening, flour and feed dealer, at Bridge- 
port, W. Va., recently installed a feed mill. 


Jos. Casler has purchased the flour, feed and poul- 
try business of Geo. Davis, at Utica, Neb. 


George Conant has purchased the flour and feed 
business, at Adel, Iowa, from R. J. Woodyard. 


Martin Paulson has taken over the flour and feed 
business of P. C. Kroll, at Hutchinson, Minn. 


J. L. Hoeppner has purchased tne flour and feed 
business of John Kiobokar, at Uhisho.m, Minn. 


Ed. Tehel has disposed of his flour and feed busi- 
ness, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to E. J. Bednasek. 


A flour and feed warehouse has been opened at 
Salem, W. Va., by G. Traugh and J. G. Preston. 


Frank Reddick, of Carthage, N. Y., has taken over 
the feed business of J. W. Reed, at Clayton, N. Y. 

I. A. Stalnaker, flour and feed dealer, at Buck- 
hannon, W. Va., is building an elevator and feed 
mili. 

C. W. Hansen has opened a flour and feed store 
at Kennard, Neb., succeeding T. M. Wright in the 
business. 

A hay warehouse has been built, at Forney, Texas, 
to replace A. F. Duke’s building destroyed by fire 
last summer. 


George Adams has purchased a half interest in the 
flour and feed business of his father, John Adams, 
at New London, Wis., ana the firm will continue as 
John Adams & Son. 


The Logan Produce & Feed Company has been 
incorporated, at Logan, W. Va., with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The incorporators are C. M. Saunders, 
F. A. Weider, W. E. Drummond, Esther Weider, M. 


E. Saunders and Henry Hesson, all of Huntington, 
W. Va. 


J. M. Hickman, of Weston, W. Va., will store flour 
and feed in a new one-story building, 34x68 feet in 
size, recently completed. 


Geo. Sikes has secured the interest of his partner, 
S. R. Main, in the feed and fuel business of Sikes 
& Main, at Baxter Springs, Kan. 

G. R. Hurd, of Seattle, Wash., has purchased the 
controlling interest in the feed business of Brokaw 
& Anderson, at Stanwood, Wash. 

W. H. Ferguson, of Crandon, Wis., will open a 
tiour and feed store at North Crandon, Wis., with 
his son, Ben Ferguson, as manager. 

The Southwestern Hay & Grain Company recently 
leased the brick building at 1619 Santa Fe Street, 
Kansas City, for use as a hay warehouse. 


W. C. Long, of Tully, N. Y., has re-entered the 
flour and feed business. He was succeeded by the 
General Flour & Feed Company some time ago. 


It is stated that the property of the Keystone 
Feed & Supply Company, at New Castle, Pa., was 
sold on November 20 for the benefit of creditors. 


Marstiller & Hart have purchased the flour and 
feed business of W. A. Grove, at Elkins, W. Va. 
The new firm consists of C. M. Marstiller and A. P. 
Hart. 


W. C. Sneed has sold his feed business, at Searcy, 
Ark., to J. C. Watson and W. M. Vaughn, who will 
continue the business under the name of Watson & 
Vaughn. 


The Tessman Brothers Company, hay and feed 
dealers, at Duluth, Minn., has purchased the hay, 
feed and grain business of H. F. Davis & Co., at 
that place. 

A four-story brick building, 75x100 feet on the 
ground, has been erected at Clarksburg, W. Va., for 
S. C. Watkins & Co., to be utilized for the storage 
of feed and grain. 


The Taylor Feed Company, of Platteville, Wis., 
has disposed of its feed and coal business to Geo. 
Whitcher and Dave Condry, taking in exchange a 
farm, near Darlington, Wis. 


The People’s Feed Company, of Janelew, W. Va.. 
has completed a new cement block structure, two 
stories high and 60x65 feet in size, to replace its 
house recently destroyed by tire. 

A new warehouse, 50x120 feet on the ground, has 
been completed for the West Virginia Feed & Flour 
Company, at Clarksburg, W. Va. The building is 
two stories high and of brick construction. 


The flour, feed and grain store of Joseph E. Bay- 
liss, at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., has been taken over 
by Thos, A. Forgrave and Alex Crawford, who will 
operate as the Soo Flour & Feed Company. 


A. P. Hatch has disposed of his interest in the 
Punta Gorda Feed & Groceries Company, Punta 
Corda, Fla., to C. E. Fitzgerald, and the business 
is now owned by Mr. Fitzgerald and Wm. E. Vec- 
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queray, the latter continuing as manager of the 
business. 

A hollow tile one-story building was recently 
erected, at Kansas City, for Louis Horowitz, pro- 
prietor of the Missouri & Kansas Hay & Grain Com- 
pany. A 25-horsepower motor has been installed to 
operate an elevator and a small feed mill. 


The General Superintendent of 1 olice, City Hall, 
Chicago, will receive sealed proposals until 2:30 p. 
m., December 23, for furnishing the Police Depart- 
ment of the City of Chicago, for the months of 
January, February and March, 1915. the following 
grain supplies: 18,U00 bushels of No. 2 white oats, 
more or less; 250 tons of choice No. 1 timothy hay; 
50 tons of choice upland prairie hay; 10 tons of 
bran; 150 tons of choice rye straw; 35 tons of salt, 
and 800 pounds of pure linseed meal. 


A ST. LOUIS HAY MAN’S ROMANCE 


St. Louis boasts of a lot of pretty girls. In fact 
it is said to be always perplexing for a would-be 
Benedict to choose nis best-beloved Beatrice. But all 
of tne charms of the St. Louis maidens went for 
naught recently when an Oklahoma girl walked off 
with a much sought prize—M. E. Toberman. Fur- 
thermore a genuine romance was developed which 
has kept St. Louis society editors very busy ever 
since. 

Mr. Toberman, who is track salesman for hay for 
Toberman, Mackey & Co., and, py the way, is the 
youngest track salesman in the St. Louis market, 
took a well-earned vacation two weeks before 


M. E. TOBERMAN 


Thanksgiving Day and went to visit his mother at 
Fillmore, Ill. Fate manipulated the strings so that 
Miss Noi Ridenhour, daughter of a prominent real 
estate man of Enid, Okla., came to Fillmore for a 
visit at the same time. When the two young people 
met it was a mutual case of “love at first sight.” 
After a whirlwind courtship, they went to St. Louis 
on Thanksgiving Day, two weeks from the time they 
first saw each other, and were married at the home 
of Mr. Toberman’s uncle, L. E. Scribner. They then 
departed for an extended honeymoon. 

Getting married in such a hurry is pointed out 
by M. E. Toberman’s friends as a natural corollary 
to the fact that he is connected with Toberman, 
Mackey & Co., a firm which styles itself the ‘Fast- 
est-Growing Commission House in America.” The 
speeu germ has, it is evident, extended itself in 
other directions as well as in growth. 


THE ST. LOUIS MARKET 


The Martin Mullally Commission Company of bt. 
Louis, Mo., reports wecember 11: 

“Receipts of hay during the past week were lib- 
eral, being 370 cars in compared with 323 the pre- 
ceding week, and the offerings consisted mostly of 
alfalfa hay, and alfalfa ruled quiet with a fair de- 
mand for high No. 1 and choice green at the pre- 
vailing prices, though prices are not ranging as high 
as they have been. Medium and low grades of al- 
falfa are in light demand and moving rather slowly 
as the trade here of late are finding no difficulty in 
supplying their wants with the better grades. 

“Prairie hay is ruling quiet and about unchanged 
with a fairly good demand for No. 1 and choice, 
while the demand for No. 2 and lower grades is 
rather limited and prices on poor hay are ranging 
low and very irregular. 

“Timothy hay is ruling steady and firm with a 
good demand for most all grades. High No. 1 and 
choice is the minor portion of the offerings and most 
looked for. The movement here on tame hay is very 
free, and the market is keeping well cleaned up right 
along and in good condition for fresh arrivals, and 
believe that shipments of hay made now would ar- 
rive here in a good time to meet ready. sale, as we 
do not look for heavy receipts as the weather has 
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been very unfavora.le for moving hay from coun- 
try points. We had a sligat snow here yesterday, 
the first snow of this season, and the indications 
are for more snow which may tend to stop the ship- 
ments of hay from country points to some extent 
and cause a stronger market later on.” 


A BALED HAY BARRICADE 

While engaged in the peaceful occupation of beau- 
tifying Lake Nokomis, near Minneapolis, the dredg- 
ing company which has had the work under way for 
some time, recently met with a formidable enemy 
against the secret encroacuments of w.iich a definite 
campaign was planned. As a portion of the lake 
was swampy and weed-infected, it .ad been an ideal 
habitat for the doughty muskrat for years and tne 
fail season always revealed scores of well-built 
muskrat houses along the shallow borders of the 
lake. 

For many weeks during the fall, dredges operated 
in the waters of Nokomis and eventually tnere was 
thrown up a substantia: revetment, miles in length, 
with a stretch of artincial lake back of it. The 
bank quickly made its appeal to the natural ambi- 
tions of the muskrat and one night a watchman 
surprised engineers and dredgers with the news 
that there was a leax in the revetment—not a small 
matter, indeed, for a torrent-of water, pouring 
through a great hole, threatened to ruin weeks of 
work. 

A company of workers labored all night to repair 
the damage and the following day, tons of baled hay 
were called into requisition to perform service a 
little out of the usual order. The work of the dredg- 
ing company was reinforced by great quantities of 
hay piled back of the revetment. while stores of 
hales are kept on hand to repair further damage 
in case there remain muskrats who have not been 
convinced of the real purpose of the embankment. 


HAY DISINFECTING METHODS 

The necessity for disinfecting hay and straw has 
become imperative in many districts owing to the 
rigid quarantine restrictions entailed by the prevalJ- 
ence of the foot-and-mouth disease. To meet this: 
need, the Government has issued the following for- 
mulas with directions for using: 

Liquid Formaldehyde.—Solutions of formaldehyde 
are best prepared by making a 5 per cent solution 
of formalin in water. This is applied directly to 
substances that require disinfection, and in case 
of refuse, excreta, and similar substances should be 
thoroughly mixed with them. A 5 per cent solution 
of formalin is generally regarded as superior to 
carbolic acid of the same strength as a general dis- 
infectant. 

Gaseous Formaldehyde.—In_ disinfecting with 
formaldehyde gas it is essential that the compart- 
ments to be disinfected pe tightly closed so that a 
sufficient concentration of the gas may be held in 
contact with the infected substances a_ sufficient 
length of time. The temperature of the air is an 
important factor in securing etncient action, the 
formaldehyde being much more energetic in a warm 
atmosphere than in a cold. The best authorities 
state that gaseous formaldehyde disinfection should 
not be attempted if the temperature of the air is 
below 50° F. The gas is most conveniently secured 
by liberating it from the concentrated aqueous 40 
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per cent solution or from the solid paraform. The 
most important method known is as follows: 

Permanganate Method.—Formalin is poured upon 
crystallized or powdered potassium permanganate. 
A violent chemical reaction takes place immediately, 
heat is generated, and a rapid liberation of formal- 
dehyde gas takes place. As wil: we understood, the 
heat is caused by the reaction between the formalde- 
hyde in solution and the permanganate, a large por- 
tion of the formaldehyde being consumed by the re- 
action. The amount of gas evolved depends in great 
measure upon the relative weights of permanganate 
and formalin employed. Experiments have shown 
that when the formalin and permanganate are mixed 
in the proportion of 6 parts of formalin to 5 parts 
of chemically pure permanganate, by weight, 50% of 
the formaldehyde employed is liberated in the form 
of gas. For disinfecting 1,000 cubic feet use 20 
ounces of formalin and 16 2/3 ounces of perman- 
ganate. The needle-shaped crystals of potassium 
permanganate should be employed. Place the re- 
quired amount of permanganate in a wide-bottomed 
vessel (an ordinary dish pan is excellent) and pour 
the formalin on quickly, then close the compart- 
ment for from six to twelve hours, depending upon 
the character of the materials to be disinfected. 

Ordinarily there is no danger from fire when the 
permanganate method is used. In exceptional cases, 
however, sparks may be given off from the mixture 
of permanganate and formalin, and it is therefore 
advisable to remove ail easily combustiple material 
from the vicinity of the generator before the for- 
malin and permanganate are mixed. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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The elevator of J. A. Gunnels, at Gorin, Mo., was 
burned on November 16. 

The feed store of A..G. Pringle, at Glenmora, La., 
was recently damaged by fire. 

The elevator at Humansville, Mo., was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on November 25. 

The Great Western Elevator, at Franklin, Minn., 
was silghtly damaged by fire on November 23. 

In a recent disastrous fire, at Holyoke, Mass., the 
Callahan Grain Company suffered a loss of $3,000. 

On November 30, the elevator of the Dominion 
Elevator Company, Wawanesa, Man., was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The Farmers’ E1evator, 
stroyed by fire on November 15, 
cral thousand: bushels of grain. 

The engine house and office of the Cargill Ele- 
vator Company’s plant, at Barry, Minn., were de- 
etroyed by fire on November 18. 

Fire in the drier of the Western Elevator Com- 
peny, at Manitowoc, Wis., caused a loss of $2,000, 
on November 17. 

The Bartlett-Coon Elevator, 
Gestroyed.'hy* firé on» November 
7,000 bushels of wheat. 

A severe storm blew away the roof of a new ware- 
house of G. D. Northridge & Son,. feed dealers, at 
Rutiand,. Vt., last month. 

i2,/P. Thomas & GCo., of Lowell, Mich.,' suffered a 
loss of $18,000, on November 17, when their bean, ele- 
vator was consumed by fire. 

Thos. Balaam, manager of the Farmers’ Elevator 
at’ Vegreville, Alta:; was recently injured. when his 
arm_was caught in elevating equipment. 

A warehouse, at North wudson, ind., with 20,000 
bushels of grain for foreign shipment, was recently 
destroyed. by .fire, entailing a loss of $7,000. 

A stock of hay and grain in the warehouse of 
Ogden &.Thompson, at Brighton, Mass., was dam- 
aged by fire to,the extent of $1,500 recently. 

A building,’ containing about 12,000’ .bushels of 
corn, at Dickerson, Miss., owned by Anderson & 
Dickerson, was destroyed by fire on November 23. 

The large elevator of the Wisrodt Grain Company, 
at Galveston, Texas, was burned on December 1. 
Details of the fire are given elsewhere in this num- 
ber. 

Emil Knudson suffered Paint injuries when he 
caught his arm in belting in the elevator of the In- 
dependent Grain Elevator Company, at Hagle Grove, 


at 


at Tama, Iowa, was de 
together with sey- 


was 
with 


at Riola, 111., 
13;° together 


lowa. 
Fire, originating in the feed department of Sea- 
ton’s seed store, at Richmond, Va., on November 


28, resulted in damage amounting to several hundred 
dollars, 

Locomotive sparks are believed to have caused 
the fire which partially destroyed the office of the 
Wayne Brothers Grain Company, at Winkel, IIL, 
6m November 25. : 

The hay and grain store of S. B. Green, Water- 


town, Mass., was damaged by fire to the extent of 
$2,500 recently, the flames said to have been the 
work of an incendiary. 


Southern Pacific Terminal 
Texas, was destroyed by 
Further details are given 


The elevator of the 
Company, at Galveston, 
fire on November 17. 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The grain elevator and mixed feed plant of John 
Wade & Sons, at Memphis, Tenn., was slightly dam- 
aged by fire recently. Engine sparks are believed 
to have started the fire. 

The plant of the Smith Flour & teed Company, 
Farmersville Station, N. Y., in connection with other 
property, was destroyed by fire last month, the total 
loss amounting to $50,000. 

The house of the Powers Elevator Company, at 
Eckelson, N. D., was burned on November 21, with 
a loss of $12,000. The building contained more 
tnan 5,000 busnels of grain. 

A hot journal is believed to have caused the fire 
that destroyed the elevator and mill of the Goose 
jake Roller Mills, at Harris, Sask., on November 
17, entailing a loss of $30,000, 

A warehouse of the Kaw Milling Company, To- 
peka, Kan., stocked with hay, straw and bran, was 
destroyed by fire on November 20, resulting in a 
loss .of $3,000, with no insurance, 

The elevator of the Loomis Milling Company, 
Loomis, Neb., was destroyed when that plant was 
consumed by fire on December 4. The entire loss 
was estimated at $50,000, with insurance amounting 
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to about $40,000. The Seldomridge and Foster Grain 
Companies were part owners of the milling com- 
pany. 

Andrew Peterson, of Blue Island, Ill., died on 
Decemiber 10, from injuries received in the elevator 
of J. C. Klein & Co., at that place, where he fell a 
distance of 20 feet from a scaffold. 


The feed store of Maricle Brothers, at Wichita 
T’alls, Texas, has been destroyed by fire, including 
a quantity of feed. The loss was estimated at $10,- 
C00, partially covered by insurance. 

The warehouse of the W. T. Wilson Grain Com- 
pany, at Nacogdoches, Texas, together with 50 
tons of alfalfa and other feedstuffs, was consumed 
by fire, resulting in a loss of $10,000. 

Edward Wiggle’s flour and feed store, at Detroit, 
Mich., was destroyed by fire, on November 18, caus- 
ing an approximate loss of $10,000. The stock was 
housed in a two-story brick structure. 

The governor belt on the engine which drives the 
machinery in the plant of the Howell Grain Com- 
peny, at Union City, Tenn., broke on November 17, 
resulting in the destruction of a feed mill. 

The Updike Grain Company, of Omaha, Neb., is 
said to have suffered a loss of $35,000 when its ele- 
vater, at Rolfe, Iowa, burned on November 30. The 
plant had a capacity of more than 100,000 bushels. 


The Burrard Grain Company, of Daysland, Alta., 
suffered the loss of its elevator by fire this month, 
together with approximately 40,000 bushels of grain. 
The building was’ valued at $7,000 and was insured. 

A quantity of wheat and other grain was con- 
sumed when the warehouse and flour mill of the 
Fredonia Valley Flour Company, Hredonia, Ky., was 
burned last month, entailing a loss of several thou- 
sand dollars. 

Fire, believed to have been of incendiary origin, 
destroyed the three warehouses of the Johnson Hle- 
vator Company at Carlton, Ore., on November 18, 
causing a loss estimated at $40,000, partially cov- 
ered by insurance. 

The elevator at Port William, Chio, owned and 
optrated by O. W. Linkhart & Son, was gutted by 
fire which originated in the boiler room of the 
plant on November 14, entailing a loss of over 
$4,000, partially covered by insurance. The grain 
less included approximately 1,200 bushels of wheat, 
700 bushels of corn, $500 worth of middlings and a 
cauantity of oats, oil meal and stock food. A quan- 
tity of flour and clover seed, together with all the 
office fixtures,. was saved. The elevator was built 
in 1894 by a company and purchased by Mr. Link- 
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hart in 1902. The house will be reconstructed, and 
in the meantime the firm will continue its business 
in temporary structures. 


Thirty-five thousand bushels of wheat were con- 
sumed when two warehouses at Grandview, Ind., 
cwned by the Cadick Milling Company, were de- 
stroyed by. fire on November 23. The loss was cov- 
ered by insurance. 


The old Andrews & Gage Elevator, at Brecken- 
ridge, Minn., which had not been in commission 
this season, was destroyed by fire, caused presum- 
ably by engine sparks. The engine room and oince 
escaped the flames. 


The Goldman warehouse, at Phoenix, Ariz., was 
totally destroyed by fire on November 17, together 
with 50 tons of hay, a quantity of grain and the 
warehouse equipment, the entire value of which 
was estimated at $6,000. 


Fire, believed to have been caused by spontaneous 
combustion, damaged the Tierney Elevator at St. 
Paul, Minn., on November 20, to the extent of 
$1,000. The building is of concrete construction 
and not seriously damaged. 


While workmen were employed tearing down the 
elevator of Ohde & Martens, at Manning, Iowa, last 
month, the house caught fire and was destroyed, 
entailing a loss of several thousand dollars. The 
elevator and machinery were insured. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed the elevator 
of the Neola Grain Company at North Henderson, 
Ill., together with several thousand bushels of grain, 
on November 15, the loss amounting to about $12,000, 
$9,000 onthe grain and- $3,000-on-the-buiding. 
‘Last month fire starting in the. warehouse of the 
PRoler-Scanlan Grain Company, Rochester, Minn., 
spread to the firm’s elevator and to the warehouse 
of an adjoining lumber company, destréying the 
three structures, with an estimated loss of $50,000. 

Jameson, Hevener & Griggs, of St. Paul, Minn., 
suffered a loss ‘of $10,000 on November. .13,; when 
their grain and feed elevator was destroyed “by fire. 
A fire several weeks ago damaged the house /to the 
extent of $30,000 and it had been practically yebuilt. 


The feed store and warerooms of the: ‘Barly & 
Daniel Company, at Covington, Ky., were dam- 
aged by fire on November 23, to the extent of about 
$10,000. The stock on hand was largely” grain as 
the hay quarantine regulations had cut off. the sup- 
ply of the latter commodity. 

The Duluth Elevator Company’s house, ‘at Reyn- 
colds, N. D., was consumed by fire on November 23, 
with approximately 18,000 bushels of wheat. The 
property loss was estimated at about $40,000, par- 
tially covered by insurance. The elevatof will be 
rebuilt in the early spring. % 

The elevator and flour mill at Trebeins, Ohio, 
owned by Speer & Downen, burned on November 
26, entailing a loss: estimated at nearly $40,000; 
$25,000 on the buildings and $14,000 on the mer- 
chandise. The insurance amounted to $26,000. 
Ten thousand bushels of grain were consumed in 
addition to a quantity of flour. 
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Four men were arrested at rae Wis., on 
December 1, upon the charge of stealing grain from 
freight cars. 

William Rankin, grain buyer at Forestville, Wis., 
for August Froemming & Son, of Algoma, Wis., 
charged with forging a check, pleaded guilty to the 
charge. 

The Omaha Elevator Company, of Omaha, Neb., 
has brought suit against the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company for about $3,000, alleged to be due on an 
old contract. 

Kobert E. Brannan, head of the defunct Standard 
Grain & Stock VOMPSRY, Cleveland, Ohio, pleaded 
guilty on December 2, to a Federal charge of using 
the mails to defraud and was sentenced to a year 
and six months in the penitentiary and fined $2,000. 
The penitentiary sentence was suspended. 

John Quigg, alias William Williams, who was re- 
cently arrested at St. Paul, Minn., charged with ob- 
taining money on false pretenses from the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company, Ltd., and the Square Deal 
Grain Company, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., was sen- 
tenced to five years in the penitentiary. It is stated 
that he secured $24,000. 


A suit dealing with the effort of Joseph Leiter to 
corner the wheat market in Chicago in 1898 was 
brought before Federal Judge Humphreys in Chi- 
cago several days ago by the Interior Hlevator Com- 
pany and Chester W. Lane, of Minneapolis, said to 
represent the Monarch Elevator Company, of Min- 


neapolis, to recover $380,935, alleged to be the prin- 
cipal and interest on two notes given by Leiter. 


F. P. H. Akers, grain dealer, at Atlanta, Ga., was 
recently named as an involuntary bankrupt in a pe- 
tition filed by creditors. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES FRAUD AND FRAUDULENT 
MISREPRESENTATION 


Fraud, the Supreme Court of Oklahoma says, in 
St. Louis, Etc., Company vs. Reed [132 Pacific Re- 
porter, 355] is a fact to be established by evidence, 
as any other fact. The general rule is that before 
iraud can be established it must be shown that a 
material representation has been made; that it was 
false, that when it was made the speaker knew it 
was untrue, or that it was made recklessly, without 
the knowledge of its truth and as a positive asser- 
tion; that it was made with the intention that it 
should be acted upon by the one to whom it was 
made; that it was so acted upon by reason of the 
reliance placed upon it; and that damage or injury 
resulted thereby. A “representation” within the 
meaning of the law of fraud is anything short of 
a warranty, which proceeds from the action or 
conduct of the party charged, and which is sufficient 
to create upon the mind a distinct impression of 
fact conducive to action. The gist of fraudulent 
misrepresentation is the producing of a false im- 
pression upon the mind of the other party, and, if 
this result is actually accomplished, the means of 
accomplishing it are immaterial. 
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GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Issued on November 10, 1914 


Centrifugal Separator for Dust-Collecting Sys- 
tems.—Joseph F.. Fernoch and Ralph wu. Baker, Chi- 
eago, Ill., assignors to U. S. Steel Tank & Pipe Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., a corporation of Illinois. Filed 
February 16, 1914. No. 1,116,403. 


Grain Treating Machine.—Cornelius C. Spenst and 
Lewis Edwin Weeks, Munich, N. D. Filed May 8, 
1914. No. 1,116,945. 


Issued on November 17, 1914 


Bucket Conveyor—Hans Zublin, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Filed May 12, 1914. No. 1,117,939. 

Grain Cleaning Machine—Louis A. Etchison, 
Cana, N. C., assignor of one-half to John Ray Eaton, 
Cana, N. C. Filed October 2, 1911. No. 1,117,822. 
See cut. 


Grain Smut Cleaner.—Oscar J. Hrickson and Henry 
Erickson, Benson, Minn. Filed January 6, 1914. No. 
1,117,821. See cut. 

Claim.—An apparatus of the character described, com- 
prising a single vat adapted to contain liquid, arms 
pivoted within said vat, a box rigidly attached to said 
arms and having wire screens in the battom thereof, 


” 


arms pivoted to the exterior of said vat and projecting 
upwardly therefrom, and a second sieve pivoted to said 
second arms provided with a double bottom closed at its 
forward end and open at its rear end to draw into said 
vat, and a handle for tilting said second sieve, sub- 
stantially as described. 


Issued on November 24, 1914 


Method of Cleaning Grain.—Charles D. Train, Bel- 
knap, Ill. Filed February 6, 1914. No. 1,118,078. 
See cut. 


Claim.—The method of preparing grain mixed with 
softer bodies for cleaning, consisting in spreading the 
mixture into a thin sheet and then simultaneously sub- 


jecting opposite sides of the sheet to percussion suf- 
ficient to crush the softer bodies without crushing the 
grain. 

Seed Separator—Charles D. Pantaze, Birming- 
ham, Ala. Filed July 2, 1912. No. 1,118,221. See 
cut. . 

Claim.—In a seed separator, a frame, a screen, flexible 
means suspending one end of the screen within the 
frame, means yieldably supporting the other end of the 


screen for up and down movement, a pan supported 
below the screen and movable therewith, a spring con- 


nected to the frame and to that end of the pan ad- 
jacent the last-mentioned end of the screen, a second 
screen movably connected at one end to the last-men- 
tioned end of the first-mentioned screen, flexible means 
suspending the other end of the last-mentioned screen, 
and means for imparting reciprocatory movement to the 
first-mentioned screen. 


Issued on December 1, 1914 
Grain Measuring Device—Charles A. Bornstedt, 
Epping, N. D. Filed May 31, 1913. No. 1,119,059. 
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CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL REPORT 


We have recently received the annual report of the 
Department of Agriculture of the Province of Al- 
berta, Canada, for 1913. The report is made up in 
book form and contains 260 pages, touching on all 
subjects pertaining to agriculture, including reports 
of the Dairy Commissioner, Deputy Minister, Crop 
statistics, Game and Fire Guardian, Poultry Super- 
intendent and reports of the various associations 
in Alberta. Of particular interest is the report of 
the Superintendent of the Seed and Weed Branch, 
containing descriptions and effect of different weeds 
on the crops of the province and an article urging 
the use of spraying instruments. 


The heavy rains in the early part of the month 
caused a rise in the Ohio River about Evansville, 
Ind. According to river men all the grain that had 
been held up will be now moved immediately. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission held a 
hearing in the Federal Building, Milwaukee, on the 
petition of the Chamber of Commerce to prevent 
railroads from charging extra freight from Milwau- 
kee to Chicago in reshipment of grain. 


H. E. Krueger of Beaver Dam has been awarded 
$550 in prizes for grains entered at the Interna- 
tional Dry Farming Congress and Exposition re 
cently held at Wichita, Kan. For eight successive 
years Mr. Krueger has won world’s sweepstake 
premiums with Wisconsin barley. 


For Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


WANTED 
Information regarding elevator or mill for sale. 
Send description. C. C. SHEPARD, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


MUST SELL AT ONCE 

A 100-barrel flouring mill, fully equipped, running 

every day, in southern Minnesota. Will take less 

than half its real value. A.M. RECORD, Independ- 
ence, Iowa. 


FOR SALE CHEAP 
Two elevators, one 40,000 and one 20,000 bushels 
capacity. In good condition. In best grain section 
in southeastern Minnesota. WINONA MALTING 
COMPANY, Winona, Minn. 


FOR SALE 
A 20,000-bushel capacity modern elevator with all 
necessary cleaners, feed grinder and flour house; 
located near water, new dock 146 feet and switch 
track to hold six cars at a time. Reason for sell- 
ing, owner wants to move to California. E. HAU- 
TERBROOK, 1272 E. Walnut St., Green Bay, Wis. 


After the War—What? 


The Wagner Letter discusses all 
phases of the grain outiook. Sent 
on demand. Consign your grains 
to our Wm. Fones, Phone Fones. 
Write Fones. 


EE. W. WAGNER & CO. 
Grain, Security and Cotton Investments 


BOARD OF TRADE — CHICAGO 
Est. 27 Years — References: All Trade Bureaus 


Edward P. McKenna John A. Rodgers 


McKENNA & RODGERS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain and Provisions, Shippers of Corn and Oats 


61 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


Consignments given Orders in Futures 
Special Attention carefully executed 


Phone 
Harrison 7228 
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FOR SALE 


A 35-horsepower Foos Gas Engine, slightly used. 
Priced to sell—write us. CANADIAN MILL & 
ELEVATOR CO., El Reno, Okla. 


FOR SALE—DYNAMOS—MOTORS 


Big bargains in slightly used 3 Phase A. C. motors, 
7% h.p. Westinghouse, $85; 15 h.p. Fairbanks-Morse, 


$110. Prices f.o.b. and include starters, bases and 
pulleys. Also other sizes at low prices. QUEEN 


CITY ELECTRIC CO., 1716 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


FOR SALE 


A 20-horsepower Nash Two-Cylinder Vertical En- 
gine costing $950. Rebored cylinders, refitted with 
new pistons and rings. In all respects as good as 
new for service. Guaranteed to develop more than 
its rated power. Fully equipped and great value at 
$315. BADGER MOTOR CO., Dept. E, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


tscellaneous 


ve Notices 


(Copy, for notices under this head should’ reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


BAGS 


FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with your 
brand; seamless cotton grain bags; sample bags; 
burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, etc. 
Wanted: Second-hand bags; best prices paid 
WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
ANB CORPORATIONS 


RICHARD J. JACKER 


PATENT ATTORNEY 
ESTABLISHED 1893 


Monadnock Block CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE SYKES COMPANY 


930 West 19th Place, Chicago 
MAKERS OF 
FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


WE manufacture all gauges of corru- 
gated iron, either painted or gal- 
vanized. _We make Patent Cap Roofing, 
Roll Cap Roofing, ‘“V” Crimped Roofing, 
Metal Ceilings, etc., etc. 


We make a specialty of 


Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for nae alone or job completed 
W rite us for prices. @ can fave you money. 
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THE YOUNG GRAIN COMPANY 
66 99 TOLEDO, OHIO * 
When SESE GRAIN anD SEEDS| What will 


Consignments—Futures clover do? 


Let us demonstrate our service tt 
Some of the possibilities of clover 
iz ~ © futures are outlined in our daily 


market letter, which contains up- 
to-the-minute facts and figures on 


Toledo Leads World | Oats Are Our Specialty | ee 


data on request. 


= | The Paddock Hodge Co. || souTHWORTH & CO. 


66 SEND IT T0 ZAH M 99 Backivart —TOLEDO—Shippers Clover Cash and Gates Hag Solicited 


THAT Consignment of Wheat, Oats, Corn or Seed. po 
— i Y wi do better in Toledo — 

THAT ee for Futures—Toledo or Chicago. JO HN Wi Cc K E N H ] S E R & C 0 : vou er ES ae dak oledo 
TOLEDO is the real market for Red Clover, Ww le’ Grain Deal 

Alsike and Timothy futures. holesale Grain Dealers W A RUNDELL C0 

TOLEDO, OHIO ry 8 rT] 

4 F. ZAH M & CO. We make track bids and quote delivered prices. GRAIN, MILL FEEDS, SEEDS 
TOLEDO. ‘(Hore since 1872)ha ORION | Hier aera aera oe eee ee WHY NOT TRY IT? 

ASK FOR OUR DAILY RED LETTER — FREE Board of Trade TOLEDO OHIO 


CS Yp, Ship Your Hay. Grain and Seeds to 


*1| MARTIN MULLALLY COMMISSION COMPANY 


We make a Specialty of Track and Sample Sales. 
W L GREEN COM C0 Handle on Consignment Only. Careful execution of orders for futures. 
bal emda a ' Nos. 405 and 406 Chamber of Commerce - ST. LOUIS, MO 


ST. LOUIS 


te S 
%, & 
SS 


Toberman, Mackey & Company 


Fastest Growing Commission House in America. 
Can handle your Consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


Nanson Commission Co, GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY 


write Ustor Full ST. LOUIS ennent a = THE CONSIGN HM ENT HOUSE SECON EDITION 
. Specialty ” 
: OF ST. LOUIS OF 


St. Louis Markets 


CONSIGN YOUR HAY TO : GRAIN, HAY & GRASS SEEDS JAMES McALPINE & COMPANY’S 
HENRY W. MACK Picker & Beardsley Com. Co, CABLE CODE 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 118 NORTH MAIN STREET. 
44 wt nae ae he =) aS LE a ee NOW READY 


EXCLUSIVE HAY HOUSE. Handled Hay in St. Louis 331 Pages—Bound in One-Half Leather, Cloth Sides 
Market over 20 years. ‘{ Will make liberal advances on ship- s 
d 


ments. {| Quick sales and prompt returns guarantee Price $8.00 


RECEIVERS 
EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 
ROPP’S CALCULATOR =w™=snw ana | | GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 
valuable for Grain Deal- 
are UT 106-107 M hants E i ishi 
glance the value of wheat, corn, Went cate, oe pint G a sa fouls pin Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co. 
at all market prices per bushel. Trade discounts, stock : 
-tables, capacity tables, short-cut arithmetic. Solves all grain W.C. GOFFE G.S. CARKENER G.C. MARTIN, JR. 431 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
problems with lightning rapidty. Price $1.25. K. C., Mo., Office, 101-102 Board of Trade 
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W. W. Dewey & Sons 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


PEORIA, ILL. 


26 Chamber of Commarea’ 


Prompt personal attention given to 
Consignments and orders for grain. 


~T. A. Grier W. T. Cornelison 


T. A. GRIER & co. 


- Grain Commission 
Merthiatits and Shippers 


Get best possible results by careful and personal attention 
given to all consignments. 


Board of Trade - Peoria, IIl. 


RUMSEY, Moore & Co. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 
‘Board of Trade Bldg. PEORIA, ILL. 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL 
 TYNG, HALL & CO. 
Grain and Commission 

Merchants 


Rooms 33 and 35 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


.C. W. Buckley. Thos. J. Pursley 


Buckley, Pursley & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 
PEORIA, ILL. 


irst National Bank, Peoria, IIl. 


References ae German National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 


LOUIS, MUELLER L. L. GRUSS 


MUELLER GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS and SHIPPERS 


GRAIN 


We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain 
ROOM 39 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Good Prices and Quick Returns 


TRY US 
GEO. L. BOWMAN & CO. 


Grain Commission 
324 So. Washington Street PEORIA, ILL. 
Y OU can keep your name 
before the majority of 
those in the grain business with 


your card in these columns. 
Rates on application. 


EeUUTVUUUTTUUULLUACLULLLLLHOULULLLLECLLLULLLCACULLCLLLCLOCLULLLATOUUCLLCCOOUUUULCCOOCUUUCLLIEOCUCLLOCCOUUUULCCSUUUUUCCOOCUULOOCOT TCO 


CONSIGN NEW CORN 
to Buffalo. The greatest con- 


suming section of this country 
is supplied here. It’s a quick 
haul and climatic conditions 
are most favorable. 


A wide acquaintance, many years 
experience and Personal Service 
equip us to produce the BEST 
YOU WISH OBTAINABLE RESULTS. 


ALDER-STOFER GRAIN CO. 
Chamber of Commerce Buffalo, N. Y. 


PUTTTTTTTTETTTTILULLLLLLLLLULUCLLECAAcCCLOLULL LULL LLLLLULLL cect LGCLLLUeLUOLULLLLLULLELC cece eee. 


=) 


PRODUCE | 


EXCHANGE 


Aevseh & Schwartz Go., Ine, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Wheat---Corn---Oats--- Millfeeds 


Postal Telegraph Bidg. 
CHICAGO 


Produce Exchange 
\ NEW YORK 


Me 


inn 


L. S. CHURCHILL, President 
G. W. BARTLETT, Treasurer 


The Churchill Grain & Seed Co. 


Commission Orders Executed. Grain and Seed Bought and Sold 


Offices: ene INN Members 
New York Produce Exchange 
Toledo Troduce Exchange 


Located at Toledo, Ohio Buffalo Corn Exchange 


A.W. HAROLD 
GRAIN 
BARLEY A SPECIALTY 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


717 Chamber of Commerce 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO, 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NBW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


L. E. HARMON, Pres. GEO. F. BOOTH, Sec. and Treas. 


BUFFALO CEREAL COMPANY 
CEREAL MILLERS 


Buyers of White Corn, Yellow Corn 
and White Oats. 


BUFFALO, N. Y 


Urmston-Harting Grain Company 
BUFFALO, N.Y. :: INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Specializing on Consignments 
of Grain to Buffalo 


For cash offers enroute or 
Tipton, Ind. 


track wire 


L. W. FORBELL & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
NEW YORK 


342 Produce Exchange 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn, 
We are Specialists In these grains and 
are striotly Commission Merchants. 
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Gerstenberg&Company || J, P. GRIFFIN & COMPANY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS Grain Commission 


Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 
Barley a Specialty 79 BOARD OF TRADE 


305-315 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. | j ‘Harison’soss”"°"* CHICAGO 


FINLEY BARRELL & CO. 


Grain — Provisions 


We will be pleased to mail our Weekly Grain 
Letter on application. 


203 S. La Salle St. Chicago 


“HOOPER GRAIN COMPANY | janaca Warm 
SOMERS, JONES # C0. oat ppm ays 


(INCORPORATED) 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


Weare amply prepared to give the best of service on consign- 
ments of cash grain and on orders for future delivery. 


Make drafts on us and address all correspondence to us at 
82 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Shippers 


Operate Atlantic and Grand Trunk Western Elevators 
CHICAGO 


Business solicited in any department 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures 


130 S. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


ELLO! HELL! HELLO!!! 

{ In order to get the best male from a telephone conver- 
sation, you have got to have a good connection. Just so in 
the handling of your business. 4 Connect with the firm that 
is a live wire; that will look alter your interests; call for re- 
inspection when necessary; good prices; make quick re- 
turns, and give you bead, secaitiene: q In other words, 
make a connection with 

ROSENBAUM BROTHERS, 77 Board of Trade, CHICAGO. 
{ Send us your grain to be sold on ey eA q Let us bid 
for it when you desire to sell to arrive. 4 You'll make no mis- 
take (either Toledo or Chicago). J Let us hear from you. 

PHONE. TELEGRAPH. WRITE. 


Nye & Jenks Grain Co. 


907-913 Postal Telegraph Bldg., 
Chicago, - _ Illinois 


WM. SIMONS, Pres.and Treas. WARREN T. McCRAY, Vice-Pres. 


= 

ra 
3 
3 
8 
J 
5 
2 
g 


GEO. L. STEBBINS, Sec’y. 


J. Herbert Ware Edward F. Leland 


CONSIGN 


your Grain and Seeds, and send your 
orders for 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and STOCKS to 


WARE & LELAND 


190 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
Royal Insurance Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


——— 
= 4 
— as 
z, 

#1 


h 


uh iy 192 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
in ‘it NT | Receivers and Shippers of HAY (4m 


vl 
- ‘lh Vir you have Hay to sell or if you wish to buy— 
Hn if i Write MILLER. 
ut 


Ne! 
vm i 
All 


ul , WA aD 
\ YY) Yh 
WNW) ie 


Gx AUBERT MILLER: 5 rom 


———— 


Long Distance Phohes: 
Wabash 3262 Automatic 51073 
Your Interests Are Our Interests 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


(AND MILL FEED SUPPLEMENT) 


Compiled for ure of (GRAIN AND MILLING TRADES 


of the United States and Canada 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW. PRICE $3.00. 
Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Iil. 


Mn 
i 
i 


December 15, 1914. 


JTBE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


HITCH CARDER 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY 


605 Insurance Exchange Bldg., 


Tel. Wabash 6584 CHICAGO 


**It’s the Service’’ 


NASH-WRIGHT GRAIN CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions 


Consignments and orders for futures solicited 


717-720, Postal Telegraph Bidg., Chicago 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER. Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 
(Established 1852) 
= Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 
We solicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 


3 226 La Salle Street. - - CHICAGO 


EVERYONE HAS A HOBBY 


SO HAVE WE 


CONSIGNMENTS 


THAT’S ALL TRY US 


M. L. VEHON & CO. 


762 INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


EXPERIENCED JUDGES OF GRAIN 
Consign to 


W. S. COWEN COMPANY 


Commission Merchants Grain and Seeds 


815-816 Webster Building 
Robinson Code 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


SHIP TO 


H. M. PAYNTER 


522 Western Union Blidg., Chicago 


All BusiInese Done Through H. W. Rogers & Bro, 


Pope & Eckhardt Co. 


Commission Merchants 


J.C. Shaffer & Co. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
GRAIN 


234 South La Salle St. CHICAGO 


HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 


Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Market Reports on Application. 


66 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


We Buy 


Wheat—Corn—Oats—Barley—Rye 
Send Samples 


The Quaker Oats Co. 
Cereal Millers 


1600 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO 


Grain Dept. 


PHILIP H. SCHIFPLIN, Pres. EUGENE SCHIFPLIN, Secy.-Treas. 


PHILIP Wl. SCHIFFLIN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Commission Merchants 


§15=518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field 
Seeds a specialty 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. This de-,.; 
partment is fully equipped in every way 
to give the very best service in Chicago. 


2088S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


FOR BEST SERVICE and PRICES 


316-322 Western Union Building 


CHICAGO 


LOGAN & BRYAN 


Cash Grain Department 


Room 1 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO 


We are well equipped to give best 
attention to all kinds of grain and 
seeds and we solicit your consignments 
and offerings to arrive. 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS AND RYE 


Barley a Specialty 


L. J. LAMSON W. A. LAMSON 


L. F. GATES 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. 


Grain 
(824 Commission [94 
Merchants 


Forty Years of Service in the Grain Trade 
HOME OFFICE 


6 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


‘T HIRTY-THREE 

Years in the Grain 
Trade Field is one 
Reason why the “Amer- 
ican Grain Trade” is 
such a valuable paper 
for both advertiser and 
subscriber. 


There are many other 
Reasons some of which 
ate apparent on the 
surface and others which 
the publishers will be 
glad to explain to you. 
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GRAIN 


RECEIVERS 


Yours for Consignments 


TEVENSON 
ALES 
ATISFY 


Buying orders for WHEAT carefully executed. 


KANSAS WHITE RED SEED 
morcey WHEAT, x, GORN, wx2« OATS. 
Immediate Shipment—Alil Orders 
Bulk, Sacked, Mixed or Straight Car Load Lots 


Get Our Quotations 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Shippers of Quality KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


A TRIAL will convince you of 
our RELIABILITY. 


STEVENSON CRAIN CO. 
201 New England Bldg. “Kansas City, Mo. 
Members Board of Trade. 


MAGEE GRAIN CO. The Book of Wrinkles 
Grain Receivers and Shippers THIS IS A COLLECTION, IN BOOK FORM, OF A LARGE NUMBER OF HANDY AND 
LABOR-SAVING DEVICES FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS AND FLOUR MILLS. A 136-PAGE 
h 
pe ard pall: sR BOOK, FULLY ILLUSTRATED. PRICE $1.00. 
pe eS nage EGS _ MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 


CAIRO ILLINOIS 431 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Halliday Elevator Co. 


CAIRO, ILLINOIS, 


Want Your Consignments _ 
DIRECT BIDS FURNISHED 


Our Facilities Good as Any Anywhere 
Better Than Most | 


CAIRO ieee ATRO 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


December 15, 1914. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


Cc. A. FOSTER 
FEED-GRAIN-HAY 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Or Will Buy Outright 


| PITTSBURGH, ~ PENN’A 


Established 1879 


J.W.SMITH & COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offer the very best facilities for the market- 
ing of corn and oats. We work interior 
points exclusively. 


DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 


A Card Ad 


in the 
“American Grain Trade” 


has Excellent Display and 
is Always Easy to Find. 


BS eae Br 


IA 


CAUGHEY-SWIFT COMPANY 


Successors to 
Caughey & Carran Co. and McLane, Swift & Co. 


GRAIN AND SEED MERCHANTS 


We Want Your Detroit 
Business 


701-5 J. Henry Smith Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


J. L. MeCAULL, President R. A. DINSMORE, Vice President 
S. J. MeCAULL, Secretary A M. DINSMORE, Treasurer 


The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


9158-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MILWAUKEE 


Consign or Sell to Us 
to Arrive 


DULUTH OMAHA 


BALTIMORE 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. 


RECEIVERS OF 


GRAIN and HAY 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce 


BARLEY 


600 Flour Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Gould Grain Co. 


L. EF. MILLER & SONS 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN, FEED, HAY, ETC. 


OFFICE: 2931 N. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Special attention given 
to the handling of CORN AND OATS. 


E. E.DELP GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN AND FEEDS 


453 BOURSE PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ELEVATOR, TRANSFER HOUSE AND MILLS: 
BOURBON, INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS 


BALTIMORE, MD. za 

MILWAUKEE 
OMAHA oF 
WE BUY E. G. Hadden Company 


FoU+E UU -Rekes 


Wheat—Corn—Oats 
Send for our pamphlet explaining Puts and Calls 


22 Chamber of Commerce MILWAUKEE 


Wheat, Corn and Oats 
Cavers - Sturtevant Company 


Successors to CAVERS ELEVATOR CO. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Consign to Cavers-Sturtevant | 


O. MOHR, Mgr. G. C. HOLSTEIN. Sec’y-Treas. 


Mohr=Holstein Commission Co. 
29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 


Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO AND MINNEAPOLIS 


LANCASTER 
DO YOU REALIZE 


>. That country trade always pays you 
best in every way? 


com ]H{m Ary ssion 


Grain, Flour and Feed 
C. A. SHOTWELL & CO. 


Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JACKSON, MICH. 


We work a large country business. 
- See the point? . 


JONAS F. EBY & SON, 


DULUTH — 


LANCASTER, PA. 


SALVAGE 


GRAIN WANTED 


W. E. SHELDEN “ic?” 


Randall, Gee & Mitchell Co. 


OATS BARLEY CHICKEN FEED 


Quick Returns 


certain from an ad in the Classified 
Columns of the ‘‘American 
Grain Trade”’ 


Rates on Application 


WHEAT SHIPPERS 


Write for Samples and Prices 


Duluth, Minnesota 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


Revised Edition 
Cloth Binding se rain ie ey oi ek PEL Le) 
Leather Binding.......... . +. 2,00 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO., 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


Gregg, Joseph, & Son, grain and hay bro- 
kers.*} 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


Willet Seed Co., N. L., seeds. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
England & Co., Chas., grain and hay receiv- 
ers.*f 
Hax & Co., G. A., grain and hay receivers.*f 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Baldwin Grain Co., brokers. 
Hasenwinkle Grain Co., grain commission 


merchants. 
Slick & Co., L. E., grain receivers and ship- 
pers. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Alder-Stofer Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Buffalo Cereal Co., grain. 
Burns Grain Company, grain commission. 
Churchill Grain & Seed Co., grain and seeds.* 
Harold, A. W., grain merchant. 
Townsend-Ward Co., grain commission.* 
Urmston Harting Grain Co., grain, commis- 

sion. *} 

CAIRO, ILL. 


Halliday Elevator Co., corn, oats.* 
Viagee Grain Co., grain.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* 

Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 

Barrell & Co., Finley, grain, stocks, provi- 
sions.* 

Cowen Co., W. S., commission merchants. 

Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 

Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 

Freeman & Co., Henry H., hay, straw and 
grain.*} 

Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds.* 

Griffin & Company, J. P., grain commission. 

Hitch & Carder, grain commission. 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission grain and 
seeds. 

Hooper Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, commission 
merchants. 

Illinois Seed Co., seed merchants. 

Lamson Bros. & Co., commission merchants.* 

Logan & Bryan, grain.* 


McKenna & Rodgers, commission mer- 
chants.* 

Nash-Wright Grain Co., grain, provision, 
seeds.* 


Albert Miller & Co., hay and produce. 

Norris & Company, grain merchants.* 

Nye & Jenks Grain Co., commission mer- 
chants.* 

Paynter, H. M., grain and field seeds.* 

Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 

Rosenbaum Brothers, receivers and_ ship- 
pers.*7 

Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Schifflin & Co., Philip H., commission mer- 
chants.* 

Shaffer, J. C. & Co., buyers and shippers.* 

Somers, Jones & Co., commission merchants.* 

Van Ness, Gardiner B., grain commission.* 

Vehon & Co., M. L., commission merchants. 

Wagner & Co., E. W., receivers and ship- 

ers.” 
Ware & Leland, grain and seeds.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Allen & Munson, grain, hay, flour.* 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
McAlister, Jas. P., & Co., shippers grain and 
hay. 
; DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
Davenport Elevator Co., receivers and ship- 
pers.* 
Griffith Grain Co., shippers, grain and feed. 
Hutton, Collins & Frenzel, grain brokers. 
DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. L., grain brokers.* 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Caughey, Swift & Co., grain merchants.* 


DULUTH. 


Randall, Gee & Mitchell Co., grain and hay 
commission.} 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Pearson & Co., J. W., grain and stock brokers. 
Small & Co., Inc., W. H., field seeds, grain.* 


FRANKFORT, IND. 
Frank & Co., Wm., grain brokers.* 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Bash & Co., S., grain and seeds. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO. 

Fostoria Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Harrisburg Feed and Grain Co., grain and 

feed.*} 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Boyd Grain Co., Bert A., grain commission.* 
Kinney Grain Co., H. E., receivers and ship- 
pets.* 
Mutual Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Shotwell & Co., C. A., hay, grain, feed, flour. 
Witt, Frank A., grain commission and bro- 
kerage. 
Urmston Harting Grain Co.*+ 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Carlisle Commission Co., wholesale hay and 
grain.y 

Dyer & Co., hay. 

Huffine & Co., hay merchants.f 

Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain receivers.* 

Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats spe- 
cialties.* 

Shofstall Hay & Grain Co., hay, grain. 

Stevenson Grain Co., grain commission. 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Eby & Son, Jonas F., receivers and shippers.f 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Callahan & Sons, receivers and shippers.* 
Thomson & Co., W. A., receivers and ship- 


pers.* 
MANSFIELD, OHIO. 
Goemann Grain Co., grain merchants.*f 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Armstrong, W. J. Co., hay merchants. 

Bartlett & Son Co., L., grain commission.* 

Courteen Seed Co., seeds. 

Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers.* 

Hadden, E. G. Co., grain commission.* 

Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., grain com- 
mission. 

Rialto Elevator Co., grain receivers and ship- 
pers. 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association fMembers National Hay Association. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Gould Grain Co., grain merchants. 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., commission 
chants.* 
Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain commission.* 
NEW CASTLE, PA. 
Hamilton, C. T., hay, straw, grain, millfeed, 
produce.f 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Hay & Grain Co., hay, straw and 
grain.f 


Forbell & Co., 
chants.*} 
Keusch & Schwartz Co., grain commission.* 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Cofer & Co; Inc., J. H. grain,* 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Cavers-Sturtevant Co., receivers and_ ship- 
pers: 


mer- 


L. W., commissior _ mer- 


PEORIA, ILL. 

Bowman & Co., Geo. L., grain commission.* 
Buckley, Pursley & Co., commission mer- 

chants.* 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission. 
Feltman, C. H., grain commission.} 
Grier & Co., T. A., grain commission.* 
Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*f 
Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.f 
Rumsey, Moore & Co., grain commission.* 
Tyng, Hall & Co., grain commission.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Delp Grain Co., E. E., grain and feeds.*f 
Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*t 
Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Foster, C. A., feed, grain, hay. 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*} 
Smith & Co., J. W., grain, hay, feed.* 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Beveridge & Co., S. T., grain, hay, feed, 
seeds.*F 
Richardson, Jr., Co., Inc., W. F., grain and 
feeds.* 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Smurthwaite Grain & Milling Co., C. A., 
grain, flour, hay, seeds. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Goffe & Carkener Co., receivers, grain, hay 
Séedait 4) 
Green Commission Co., W. L., receivers, 
shippers, exporters.* 
Mack, Henry W., commission merchant. 
Mullally Commission Co., Martin, commis- 
sion merchants.*} 
Nanson Commission Co., receivers and ship- 
pers.* 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay and 
seeds.*f 
Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 
Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay and 
seeds.t , 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.* 
Paddock-Hodge Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Rundell Co., W. A., grain and seeds.* 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*} 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers. 
Young Grain Co., grain and seeds.*} 

Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.* 
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JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


aia tt _ GRAIN TRADE 


Ask About the Things 
You Cannot See 


Look at the picture. It shows as well 
as a picture can what the Wolf Jumbo 
Two Pair High Feed Grinding Mill 
is like on the outside. 


But there are other things, the parts 
that are hidden from view, that are of just 
as great importance to the prospective 
feed mill purchaser as the outer appearance 
of the machine. 

There are the bearings. You don’t know what 


the bearings on this machine are like or why they 
minimize the friction list. But they do! : 


There is the feeder mechanism. You have a 
hazy idea that it is probably somewhat different 
from other feeders. ‘ And it is considerably ! 


There are the grinding adjustments. You can’t 
tell from the picture why they are such positive 
safeguards to the rolls. But they are! 


It is about these important features that you 
want to know—and we want to tell you. 
If you write that letter NOW it will only be two 


or three days ’till you know as much about this 
machine as wedo. We have nothing to hold back. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


THE 
MONARCH 
CORN EAR 
CRUSHER 

NUMBER 


The Corn Exchange 
National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


Capital -* - $3,000,000.00 
Surplus . “ 3,000,000.00 
‘Undivided Profits . 1,500,000.00 


OFFICERS 


ERNEST A. HAMILL.......... President FRANK W. SMITH.......... Secretary _ 


CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Prest. J. EDWARD MAASS........... Cashier 
CHAUNCEY J. BLAIR....Vice-President JAMES G. WAKEFIELD. . Asst. Cashier 
Di A. MOULTON..2.23%... Vice-President LEWIS E. GARY.......... Asst. Cashier | 
B.C. SAMMONG.......... Vice-President EDW. F. SCHOENECK....Asst. Cashier 


‘ 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES H. WACKER é CLYDE M. CARR ; 
MARTIN A. RYERSON WATSON F. BLAIR B U | LT F O R B U S | N E S S 
CHAUNCEY J. BLAIR EDWIN G. FOREMAN 
EDWARD B. BUTLER CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON ee ; 
; CHARLES H. HULBURD EDWARD A. SHEDD As are also Numbers 1, 3 & 4, Capacities ranging from 
st AE et ES toe Det ERNEST A. HAMILL 25 to 100 Bushels of Cob Corn per Hour, Reduced to the 


JS pe PEGs 


Size of Corn Grains. 
Save Wear and Tear on Grinding Machinery. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG B-912 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 


MILL BUILDERS AND FURNISHERS 
Main Office and Works, MUNCY, PA. P. O. Box 320 
Chicago Office—No. 9 So. Clinton Street 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit 
Cable Transfers , 


Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men through- 
out the country respectfully solicited 


nae Ble a | | 


Charter Oil Engine 


The CHARTER is built for all power needs. CHARTER engines 
have been giving satisfaction for 25 years, giving efficient service, 
with a minimum of trouble and repairs. 
Ask any man who has ever used a CHARTER what he thinks of 
it and you will always find the reply the same, they are always pleased. 
Operates on Distillate, Kerosene and Gaso- 
line, fuels that are obtainable at all times. 
A wide selection to choose from. 7 to 100 H. P. 
Get our prices before buying. Catalogues on request. 


ssw" CHARTER GAS ENGINE CO. 2:%4'°% 


Incorporated 1871 


ISLS RR LE TT 
Englehart Spout Holder 
Saves Dockage,; Time, Labor, Health and Money 

Write at once for descriptive matter. 
Flexible Spouting, Elevator Cups, Moisture Testers, Electric 
lotors, Scales, Corn Sieves and all supplies. 
Lowest Prices. 
L. E. Taylor & Co. 


Flour Exchange, Minneapolis 


FUMIGATION METHODS 
BY W. G. JOHNSON 
Contains full directions for Fumigating Mills and Elevators 


313 Pages Price $1 
Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co. 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago. 


Accurate 


Reliable 


Tells exactly (not approximately) how much you ship, receive, 
transfer or take out in cleaning or other operation. 


Takes the place of track scales and enables you to collect for 
grain lost in transit. 


Catalog F-26 


Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago 


New York Baltimore St. Louis Dallas San Francisco 
50 Chere St. Garrett Bldg. qe papal: 711 Main St. 1015 Monadnock Bldg. 
xchange 


GRAIN TRADE ol December 15, 1914. 


BELT CON VEYORS | 


Can't Run Right on Wrong) Rolls 


For Narrow Belts. 


For Wide Belts. 


Webster Rolls Are Right 


Like All the Rest of Webster 
Belt Conveyor Equipment and 
Grain Handling Machinery. 


The WEBSTER M’F’G COMPANY 


CHICAGO TIREING oe NEW YORK 
McCormick Bldg. OHIO 90 West St. 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies | 


FLOUR and FEED MILL MACHINERY 
STEAM and GAS ENGINES 


Pulleys, Shafting, General Power Transmission 
Machinery, Roll Grinding and Corrugating 


Largest Factory and Stock in Western Country 
SEND FOR 450- PAGE CATALOG 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


f ; Warehouse and Salesroom— 
General Office and Factory 1221-1223 Union Ave. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


DAY DUST COLLECTORS AND 
; DUST COLLECTING SYSTEMS 
Are installed everywhere in 


both large and small 
grain elevators. 


None Better Known 


Submit your dust collecting prob- 4 
lems to our experts and we will be 
glad to give you our advice free. 


Write for latest catalog 
and particulars 


THE DAY COMPANY | 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


